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a, ae alive... . what a watch this American Boy is! Smart 
as a whip. Sleek as a thoroughbred. Slim, trim and 
snappy on your wrist. A beauty if there ever was one! 


And what timekeeping this American Boy delivers! You 
can depend upon it... it’s rugged, it’s reliable, and it’s 
SHOCK-PROOF . . . which means it’s built for hard, active 
service out o’doors. 


There are six distinctive American Boy styles . . . each 
brilliantly chromium finished (it won’t. tarnish!) . . . each 
with a durable radium dial . . . each priced at $9.75 (easy 
on the purse!) And because it is made by WESTFIELD, it 
means that the American Boy is the best watch value the 
money can buy. Get an eye-full of the American Boy at 
your neighborhood jeweler. It’s YOUR watch! 


WESTFIELD WATCH COMPANY, 1 West 47th Street, New York 
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ix, stir, flop ‘em.... 
Come and get it!” 
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“POY! I could eat a stack of these!” 


“Sure. They’re rea/ pancakes... 
say, quit shovin’. You'll get yours!” 


Always plenty more... that’s the best 
of it. And they’re the tastiest, most satis- 
fying pancakes a man ever sunk his 
teeth into! With Aunt Jemima’s famous 
recipe, you’re sure of perfect results. 


One, two, three, and off the fire they 
come! Piping hot. Fragrant. And so 
fluffy and golden brown, it makes you 
hungry as all outdoors. 


When the camp fire’s crackling, and 
there’s a tang of wood smoke in the air 
-+. Say! it’s the way to have a man’s meal. 
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They’re fun to make, too. Just add 
water (or milk) to Aunt Jemima Pan- 
cake Flour, and stir. In two minutes 
you'll have a rich, creamy batter. 


All you want—quick! 


Then, in a jiffy ... all the light, tender 
pancakes you can eat! Just like those 
for which Aunt Jemima was famous 
among the plantations of the Old South. 


All her own ingredients come ready- 
mixed for you. Four flours, combined in 
the exact proportions which she used. 
It’s the secret of perfect /ightness. 


That’s why you’re always sure of suc- 
cess, when you pack Aunt Jemima on 
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your hikes and camping trips. And, man! 
if you haven’t tasted these pancakes 
out-of-doors, you don’t know pancakes. 


Try it, next time you make a break for 
the open. Stock up with Aunt Jemima 
in the red package at the nearest grocery 
store... and find out 
how good real outdoor 
grub can taste! The 
Quaker Oats Company. 
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another’ ship” for your 


CrackerJack Air Fleet! 


HH HO, gang—here’s a new plane for your 
Cracker Jack Air Fleet that’s a peach. It’s 
a genuine Wanner Special R. O. G. Monoplane 
No. 101, made by the official manufacturers for 
the Model Airplane League of America, and 
what’s more you can have all the fun of build- 
ing it yourself, because it comes to 
you in knocked down form—in a kit. 
Every part of this Cracker Jack Air- 
plane fits perfectly. All you have to 
do is sit down and assemble it—wind- 
up the propeller and watch ’er fly. 


Easy to get, too 
You can get this little flyer just about 
as easily as you got your first two 


planes too. All you have to do is save the Sailor 
Boy faces from 5 packages of Cracker Jack and 
send them to us with twenty cents to partially 
cover mailing costs. We’ll send your “Wanner 
Special” immediately. 


‘And you'll have all kinds of fun. There are 


“THE MORE YOU EAT— 
THE MORE YOU WANT” 





Try it with a nickel 


The keen taste and pure wholesomeness of Cracker Jack 
have made it famous the world over. Every regular fellow 
knows that it helps develop husky muscles in arms and 
legs and puts a healthy glow in young cheeks. 
You'll find it’s the greatest nickel’s worth in 
the world — and a surprise in every package. 


If you can’t get Cracker Jack, 
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Sailing up there in the clouds is your dandy little Wanner 
Special, No. 101. And here are the Wings of the Cracker 
Jack Air Corps— just see how easily you can get them. 





50,000 members of the Cracker Jack Air Corps 
already and it’s growing by leaps and bounds. 
Step on it, fellows, and get in on this great sport. 

If you haven’t joined the Cracker Jack 
Air Corps send in the coupon below with two 
Sailor Boy faces and we'll send your Wings 
of Membership right away. Then— 
start winning the whole Cracker Jack 
Fleet. Better do it today because we're 
going to have lots of fun this summer 
and this offer closes June 30, 1930. 


THE CRACKER JACK AIR CORPS 
The Cracker Jack Co., Chicago, Illinois 


Tue Cracker Jack Arr Corps, 

The Cracker Jack Co., 530 South Peoria Street 
Chicago, Illinois 

Dear Sirs: I want to be a member of the Cracker Jack Air Corps 


and start winning those dandy planes. Attached are two Sailor 
Boy faces. Will you please send me my Wings? 


Aa Rain tle Tein et Sao te 


you can send the narrow side 


panel from packages of Check- 


Address 


ers for both Wings and planes 
—send the side that says “Prize 


Checkers.” 
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HE two stepped out of the elevator, made their 

way through the long corridor, and stopped at 

a door marked “Temple and Temple, Attorneys- 

at-Law.” Stanley Wayne opened the door with 
a flourish, and motioned the older man to enter. 

“Step into the den of mystery, Mr. Royce,”’ he said, “‘and 
we'll soon find out what secret they’ve been keeping from 
us these two years.” 

Scoutmaster Royce smiled a little. There was nothing 
very mysterious about the door, nor about the everyday suite 
of offices they were entering. ‘‘Don’t get too worked up 
over it,’’ he warned as they entered the outer office. ‘The 
message your father wanted you to receive when you finished 
high school was probably nothing more than some good 
advice on college and a few things like that. Don’t expect 
to find a parchment chart with a large cress marking the spot 
where the treasure is buried.” 

“T don’t,” replied the other, but his eyes were burning 
eagerly, nevertheless. ‘‘ However, since you’re my legal 
guardian, I’ll ask in advance for permission to go after any 
treasure that’s charted.” 

“Permission not granted,” said Mr. Royce sternly, “unless 
you divvy up with me.” 

Stan laughed. In the two years since his father’s death, 
that the Scoutmaster had acted as his guardian, there had not 
been a cross word between them. They understood each 
other perfectly, and Stan was glad that his father’s lawyers 
had wanted Mr. Royce to be present when they gave him the 
message his father had left, two years ago. The older man, 
as though reading in Stan’s eyes something of his thoughts, 
placed a friendly hand on the young man’s shoulder. 

“Tt may be bad news, Stan,” he said, ‘‘or at least, un- 
pleasant news. The fact that your father wanted to wait 
a couple of years before 





the jostling crowds below. Then Mr. Temple greeted them, 
and Stan returned to his surroundings. 

Stan liked Mr. Temple. He liked his gray hair and the 
pleasant wrinkles on his face that curved to make one large, 
friendly smile. Yet it caused a tug at his heart. It took him 
back to the years when Mr. Temple was a frequent visitor 
at the large and somewhat gloomy house in which he and his 
father lived. Mr. Temple was the link that connected him 
with this past. 

““T was at commencement last night,” Mr. Temple was 
saying. ‘‘It warmed this old heart to see you out in front 
as the honor man of the class. I bet the troop is proud of 
him, eh, Mr. Royce?” 

“They are that,” the Scoutmaster replied warmly. ‘But 
we had a hunch Stan would do it. A fellow doesn’t become 
an Eagle Scout for nothing, you know.” 


TAN tried not to look as ill at ease as he always felt when 
he was under discussion. Mr. Temple noticed the faint 
flush of color which reddened his cheeks, and smiled. 

“*You’ve taken good care of Stan in more ways than one,” 
he told the Scoutmaster. ‘Dr. Wayne knew you would 
when he asked you to be his guardian. That’s why I wanted 
you here when I tell Stan a few things his father wanted him 
to know before he went to college. You are going to college, 
aren’t you, Stan?” 

‘{In the fall, sir. I expect to major in engineering.” 

“Fine. And now to business. Did Dr. Wayne tell you 
much about his early life?” 

‘Hardly a thing, sir. He would shut up like a clam every 
time I brought up the subject. All I know is that my 
mother died when I was very young.” 

‘So you don’t know where your father came from?” 

““No, except that I’ve an idea it was from some mountain 
region.” 





breaking it to you may 
indicate that he wanted 
you to be able to meet 
it as a man.” 

Stan nodded soberly. 


=—s Further conversation 
was prevented by the 

young woman at the 

er desk, who recognized 
al them, and arose with 


a smile. 
“Mr. Temple is ex- 
ir Corps pecting you.” She 
opened the door to the 


bounds. inner office and ushered 

them in. Stan’s heart 
pat sport. beat a little faster as he 
er Jack crossed the threshold of 


thisinner sanctuary. He 
felt, somehow, that he 
was approaching a turn- 
ing point of his life. Ex- 
cept for the grief occa- 
sioned by his father’s 
death, his life these last 


with two 
r Wings 
Then— 
ker Jack 





a two years had been quiet 
se we Te and uneventful. and 
summer - college awaiting 

im in the fall it seemed 
), 1930. there was nothing but 
smooth sailing ahead. 
CORPS Yet he had a premoni- 
inois tion that this posthu- 
mous message from his 
mane father was going to 
change, for better or 
2 Street worse, the course laid 

§ out for him. 

ick Air Corps The office over- 


re two Sailor 
looked the bustling 
canyon of Broadway, 
and for a moment the 
desk and the lawyer and 
the ponderous legal 
tomes faded as Stan’s 
thoughts raced out of 
the window and joined 
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ineer tripped heavily and the house shook to the ‘foundation as he went down 
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“What made you think that?” asked the lawyer quickly. 

“‘Dad was awfully queer about mountains. He used to 
pretend to hate ’em. Yet I noticed whenever he was up in 
the Adirondacks he couldn’t tear himself away. ‘And he let 
drop a few remarks which mace me think he knew a lot about 
hill country.” 

The lawyer tapped his desk thoughtfully for a moment. 
‘Ever hear of the Great Smokies?” 

Stan thought a little. ‘‘Aren’t they that large range of 
mountains in the Appalachians between the Blue Ridge and 
the Cumberlands?” 

“That’s right. The most rugged mountains east of the 
Rockies are in that chain. They’re wild beyond belief, and 
inhabited by a mountain people who have lagged two cen- 
turies behind the rest of the country. They’re almost com- 
pletely cut off from the outside world. The people emi- 
grated into these mountains about the time of the Revolution, 
stayed there, kept their old customs and habits, and let the 
rest of the world forget them. They come of pure English 
stock, but the rest of us have changed so much since the 
Revolution that it’s like turning the clock back a hundred 
and fifty years to visit them.” 

“Ts that the rezion where revenue officers are fair game at 
all seasons?”’ smiled Stan. 

“Well,” laughed the lawyer, ‘‘those mountains have al- 
ways been famous for their moonshine liquor and their 
feuds. People who live in isolated mountain ranges are 
apt to be a law unto themselves. They have most of the 
virtues and vices of their hardy pioneering forebears, and 
while they don’t trust strangers, yet their mountain hos- 
pitality to the few strangers they accept’ is almost an 
unwritten law with them. They stick by their relatives no 
matter what they do, and they work their women folk to 
death. A queer combination.” 

“How do you know so much about them?” 

“Dr. Wayne used to 
tell me about the 
Smokies.” 

“A light broke on 
Stan. ‘Then he——” 

““He was born and 
raised there, Stan,” said 
the lawyer quietly. 


TAN whistled. It 

seemed impossible 
that his father, the cul- 
tivated, urbane Dr. 
Wayne, should have 
come from such a wild 
and unknown region. 
The lawyer had another 
surprise for him, how- 
ever. 

“You were born down 
there, Stan.” 

“T was? In_ those 
mountains?” 

The lawyer nodded, 
and Stan could only 
ponder in silence on this 
surprising _ revelation. 
Brought up on _ the 
coastal plains, he now 
knew why he always felt 
a vague yearning for the 
distant mountains that 
he occasionally visited. 

“Was this the mes- 
sage my father wanted 
you to give me?” he 
finally asked. 

“Part of it. The rest 
is—” the lawyer hesi- 
tated as though to pre- 
pare Stan for some 
shock. ‘Dr. Wayne 
was not your father.” 

Stan recoiled as 
though he had been 
struck. His face paled, 
and his nails dug into 
the arm of his chair. 
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The two years that had passed since his father’s death had 
not dimmed his memory of the warm bond of affection that 
existed between them. Now it hurt to learn that, much as 
he loved the doctor who had brought him up as a son, he 
was another man’s son. He felt a little resentful, not against 
his foster father, but against his real parent who was silently 
stepping out of the past and coming between Dr. Wayne 
and himself. 

“Who are my parents?” he asked after a while. 

“‘I’d better start at the beginning,” said Mr. Temple. 
“T’ll give you the story just as Dr. Wayne gave it to me, 
to pass on to you when you entered manhood. Dr. Wayne 
was born in a typical mountaineer family in one of the most 
inaccessible regions of the Great Smokies in North Carolina. 
He was the youngest of nine sons. His 
mother died when he was ten. Two 
years later, while out hunting, he ran into 
a botanist who had entered his world 
looking for specimens. The stranger took 
a fancy to your father—I mean to Dr. 
Wayne—and offered to adopt him and 
take him away from the mountains. The 
mountain family, who never had enough 
to eat for everyone, let him go. Dr. 
Wayne went into the outside world, went 
to school for the first time in his life, and 
took up medicine. His adopted parent 
sent him through medical school, and soon 
after that, died. . 

“Dr. Wayne could not forget the moun- 
tains and his family there, and went back 
to them, determined to help them, teach 
them, do all he could for them. But his 
brothers, all married, laughed at him. 
They put every obstacle in his way. And 
when he tried to make them treat their 
women folk more humanely, they thought 
he was a dangerous character and forced 
him to leave the mountains. 

“Tt was a bitter blow for Dr. Wayne, 
Stan. He loved the mountains; he was 
intensely loyal to his family and wanted 
to help them to better lives. Before he 
left he persuaded one of his brothers, 
whose name was Stanley, to let him have 
his eldest boy. He wanted to give at 
least one member of his family a chance. 
You were that boy, Stan. Your real 
father, perhaps, was glad to have one less 
mouth to feed. Your mother, well, I 
don’t believe mountain women have 
much to say in a case like that.” 


TAN was silent for several moments. It was too big a 
thing to grasp all at once. The old environment in 
which he was raised seemed to be dropping from him, and 
in its place was a new background, a background of shadowy 
mountains, dark glens, and a race of people at once strange 
and familiar. 

‘“‘ Are my parents alive?”’ he asked after a while. 

“Dr. Wayne thought so, but he never heard from them. 
It has been fifteen years since he left the mountains and 
tried to forget them.” 

“Did my father leave any other message? Did he say 
what he wanted me to do?” 

“‘He left you absolutely free. As you know, he left you 
enough money to go through college. So I suppose he wants 
you to go on and follow your career.” 

“‘T suppose so,” said Stan absently. His mind was far 
away. Suddenly the din and roar of dynamic life in the 
city below seemed strange and unfamiliar to him. It was 
hard to believe that he had been a part of that life for many 
years, that he had never, within his memory, been in the 
mountains in which he had been born. 

Shortly afterwards he took his leave from the elderly law- 
yer and he and Mr. Royce made their way to the bachelor 
apartment in which they lived. Stan was very quiet as they 
threaded their way through the traffic, and Mr. Royce also 
was preoccupied with his thoughts. It was not until they 
reached their home that the matter was brought up again. 

“Did you know all about this?” Stan asked the Scout- 
master. 

‘*A little,’’ confessed Mr. Royce. “Dr. Wayne and I were 
very close friends, as you know, and during his last illness, 
when he asked me to assume your guardianship, he told me 
a little of your origin. He asked me not to mention it until 
Mr. Temple, who knew all about it, gave you his message.” 

““Why didn’t Dad tell me all of this before he died?” 

Mr. Royce hesitated, and in this hesitancy Stan guessed 
the answer to his question. ‘“‘Dad wanted me to be old 
enough to decide, didn’t he?” he asked. 

“To decide what?” parried the other. 

“To decide whether I should return to my people and 
carry on the work he started, or go to college and live my 
own life.” - 

“I’m not sure,” confessed the Scoutmaster frankly. “I 
know that Dr. Wayne often regretted that he hadn’t stuck 
it out with his people. He always felt rather as if he had run 
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I hear tell of how 
ye aims ter git up 
ter old man W ayne’s 





away under fire. But I don’t know whether he wanted you 
to give up everything and go back to them.” 

“Tt’s a large order,” said Stan slowly. “‘My mountain 
family didn’t want Dad back to help them. They must 
have treated him pretty rottenly. Why should I give up 
my career and go back where I’m not wanted?” 

“‘There’s no obligation for you to go back, Stan. Your 
mountain family has no claim on you now.” 

“Tt’s a funny thing,” said Stan, after a while. “T’ve al- 
ways wanted a real mother. And now when I find that 
I have one I can’t help wondering about her. I wonder 
what she looks like, and whether she’s just like the other 
mountain women. Do you suppose she misses me?” 

“It’s been a long time since you left,” smiled the other. 
“She probably has 
other children.” 

A sudden 
thought made Stan 
jump out of his 
chair with excite- 
ment. ‘Gosh Mr. 
Royce, that means 
I probably have 
brothers and sis- 
ters. Can you beat 
that! Here I’ve 
been thinking that 
I didn’t have a 
relative in the world 
and I’ve probably 
got a complete set 
of parents and a 
flock of brothers 
and sisters. I’ve 
never known what 
it felt like to have 
brothers. I wen- 
der if they are real 
kids? They could 
probably run rings 
around me in wood- 
craft, shooting and 
things like that, in 
spite of my scout 
training. Gee, Mr. 
Royce, I’d like to 
see that family of 
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ail ribly disappointed, 

; Stan. Their ways 
of living and think- 
ing will be so cif- 
ferent from yours that you probably won’t understand each 
other.” 

“T’ve got to see ’em,’’ said Stan with sudden determina- 
tion. ‘‘I won’t promise to stay down with them and try to 
finish what Dad started, but I’ve got to get down there in 
the mountains, Mr. Royce, and see what my mother and 
father and those brothers and sisters of mine are like.” 

The Scoutmaster came over to Stan and put a hand on his 
shoulder. ‘This is a big step, boy,” he said gravely. ‘‘When 
the mountains get you in their power again they may not let 
yougo. Better sleep on the matter to-night before you decide. 
You’ve got college and a brilliant career ahead of you. 
Don’t give it up too quickly.” 

“But I don’t have to give it up,” insisted Stan. “I can 
always come back.” 

“You may not want to come back. And there is another 
thing. Those mountain people distrust all strangers. They'll 
make it hot for you. One way or another, they won’t rest 
until they chase you out of the mountains.” 

Stan’s lips set a little. Mr. Royce had seen those same 
lines on the eve of a tough football game, or when Stan, who 
boxed, as well as played football, stepped into the ring with 
the fighting odds against him. Mr. Royce laughed. 

“Looks as though I’d said the one thing that would 
make you go, doesn’t it?” 

‘What would you do if you were in my place, Mr. Royce?” 

‘Are you asking me to decide for you?” 

“No. I'd just like to know what you’d do.” 

The Scoutmaster hesitated. ‘I won’t tell you what I'd 
do, Stan. This is a question that a man can answer only for 
himself.” 

Stan looked deep into the other’s eyes. “I know what 
you'd do,” he said finally. ‘“You’d go. You’d go, and you’d 
stay, and you’d help your family if it meant giving up every- 
thing else. Well, Mr. Royce, I’m going. I may not be big 
enough to stay and help, but anyway, I’m going down in that 
strange region and see my people. Dad didn’t tell me to 
go there, but I know he wanted me to.’ So I’m going.” 

The Scoutmaster smiled a little. ‘I thought you’d feel 
that way, Stan. But I wanted you to reach that decision 
by yourself. I think it is what your father wanted, too. As 
for staying in the mountains, you can decide that after 
you get there.” He hesitated a moment. ‘“‘We’re going 
to miss you in the Troop, Stan. The fellows will hate to see 
you go.” 


S “You may be ter- 
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“T hate to leave the gang,”’ confessed the other. “But 
well, a fellow can’t always do what he wants to.” 

‘No, he can’t,” said the other soberly. He hated to Icce 
this boy who had become like a son to him. He knew that 
Stan was not giving up his college and future without a pang 
Yet the road ahead was clear, and Stanley Wayne wouldn't 
have been the man he was if he had taken any other course 

That night Stan lay awake thinking of the far away hi); 
and of strange people who were yet his people. He thought of 
Dr. Wayne, returning to the mountains and trying to help the 
mountaineers escape from the ignorance which held them 
down. He thought of a tired woman who had seen her 
young son taken from her, and wondered if she had mince, 
very much. He wondered what his brothers and sisters 
were like and how they would greet him. Perhaps his 
brothers would gang up on him and run him out of the moun. 
tains the way their elders had forced Dr. Wayne to leave. 
But no! They were younger than he, and if they would 
forgive him for being a stranger he might do big things wit} 
them. Before he slept he was aware of the awakening of 
some deep sense of loyalty within his being that reached out 
into the night towards mysterious mountains where his 
flesh and blood, completely unaware of him, were wrappe; 
in the exhausted slumber of the hills. 


HE next days were busy ones for Stan. Mr. Temple 

wound up his modest business affairs and made it pcs- 
sible for Stan to draw on his legacy if necessary. The felloys 
of the Troop threw a farewell party that made it harder than 
ever for Stan to leave, but their promises to keep in touch 
with him cheered him somewhat. The day set for his ¢e- 
parture finally arrived and Mr. Royce and several of the 
Scouts drove him to the station. Stan simulated a cheer. 
fulness he could not feel. 

“You don’t know how I’ll miss you fellows,” he told them 
as they waited outside the Pullman for the train to pull out. 
“You bums have been as good as brothers.” 

“Never mind, Stan,” laughed one of the boys, trying to 
cheer things up a bit. ‘‘You’ve fallen heir to a complete 
family at last. Some fellows get all the breaks.” 

Mr. Royce had little to say. He realized more than any- 
one else what a momentous occasion it was for Stan, and 
contented himself with the firm handclasp that men give 
each other when words are inadequate. Stan understood. 

“‘T don’t know what’s ahead of me, Mr. Royce. But the 
Scout dope is a pretty good standby. It’ll get me through 
somehow.” 

“You bet it will, old man. Good-bye—and God bless 

u.” 

““Bood-bye! Good-bye, fellows!’ shouted Stan as the 
train gave aconvulsive jerk. With their last farewells ringing 
in his ears he boarded the train and walked heavily up the 
aisle to his berth. He drew a great breath as he sat down. 
The die was cast. The Rubicon was being crossed. That is, 
if you could call it crossing to roar underneath it through 
a dimly lighted tunnel. But, unlike Cesar, he was leaving 
Rome to conquer a mystery-shrouded Gaul. 

The train pulled out of the tunnel, and Stan looked back 
at lights of the Jersey City heights. Behind them was the 
glow of New York, with its multiple beehives that he loved, 
with his friends, with the means to send him to college and 
start him on the road to success. And he was leaving it all 
behind so that he could open up a better life for unknown 
brothers and sisters in a remote land. He thought of Don 
Quixote slashing at windmills but, strangely enough, the 
thought elated him. He puzzled over this while the electric 
locomotive was being changed for steam at Manhattan 
Transfer, but fell asleep with no satisfactory answer. 

He awoke at Washington the next morning, and for most 
of that day the train sped through Virginia. The vacant 
seat of his Pullman section was claimed at Washington by 
a genial person who bore all the earmarks of a traveling sales- 
man. He and Stan lunched together and the latter dis- 
covered that the stranger possessed an inexhaustible fund cf 
knowledge on the southeastern states. 

“T ought to know any town you can name in North Car- 
olina,” he said, when Stan told him he was going to that state. 
“T’ve roamed the tarheel region from the mountains through 
the sandhills to the sea. Sometimes I was bidding at tobacco 
auctions, sometimes I was buying cotton and lumber. Once 
I even tried to collect for Uncle Sam in the mountains.” 

“In the mountains?” asked Stan, suddenly very much 
interested. 

““No less. But it was too unhealthy. They can spot 2 
‘rev’noor’ a mile away. But they gave me a sporting chance. 
They told me they thought possibly I wasn’t aware of their 
quaint customs in regard to strangers ‘sech as I.’ So ! 
thanked them and went into the tobacco business.” 

“I’m going to the mountains. To a place called Yellow- 
creek.” 

“Whew! That’s in the Smokies. You do like wild cout 
try. Going to be there long?” 

“T guess so. But not at Yellowcreek. In fact, Yellow- 
creek is a metropolis compared to the place where I'll end 
up. It’s not far from there.” 4 

‘Better send an advance agent to tell them who you are, 
laughed the traveling salesman. : 

Stan grinned, and deftly kept the conversation flowing 
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jn mountain channels. He gleaned considerable miscel - 
janeous information during the course of the talk, and was 
sorry to see his companion leave the train in the afternoon. 
His last words came closer to the mark than he realized. 

“Good-bye, young fellow,” he said, “‘and don’t be too 
rough with the mountaineers.” 

“That depends,” smiled Stan, thinking that the man 
would probably laugh heartily if he knew his real mission 
inthe mountains. He missed the friendly chatter, however, 
and wished that the train would leave the hot cotton fields 
and the monotonous pines and get into the hills. 


HEY crossed the Carolina line in the middle of the 

afternoon. Now and then an occasional bit of rolling 
terrain or a distant hill suggested the uplands they were ap- 
proaching. They roared into the foothills about dark, but 
did not reach Asheville and the Blue Ridge until after mid- 
night. There the train remained until long after daybreak, 
and it was nearly noon when Stan said a long good-bye to 
the train at Bryson City. All morning he had been rushing 
westward over the majestic Blue Ridge gaps or through its 
tunnels. Then the range, wrapped in hazy blue, dropped 
behind them and soon the towering ridges of the great 
Smokies loomed ahead. 

He could not prevent a feeling akin to helplessness as the 
train, after depositing its few passengers, gathered speed and 
disappeared down the valley of the Tuckasegee. Every- 
where he looked the mountains confronted him. The nearby 
hills, in their hardwood foliage, were a dark green that gave 
the appearance of deep, cool shade. The distant ranges were 
blue, misty, and impenetrable. Somewhere up in those for- 
bidding mountains were his people, parents he couldn’t re- 
member, brothers and sisters he had never known. Some- 
where up there was a log cabin that would soon be his home. 
He picked up his grip and faced the new world he had 
entered. 

“Yellowcreek?” Are ye aimin’ ter git up thar?” 

The stationmaster considered his interrogator and thus 
gravely countered the question. Stan nodded. 

“Well, thar ain’t nary train ’ceptin’ a lumber train, but it 
runs most terrible unsartin an’ don’t take passengers nohow. 
Reckon a flivver would do the trick. The road’s most dried 
up by now.” 

“How far is it?” 

“Thirty-forty miles. Are ye aimin’ ter stay up 
thar a bit?” 

“Quite a bit,” smiled Stan. 

“Well, don’t lay no plans ye cain’t change. 
‘Cause onless those folks hev changed more’n 
I think, ye’ll stay up thar jest as long as they 
want ye an’ no longer. An’ onless ye’re dif’rent 
from most people, they won’t want ye no time 
at all. Ye ain’t no hill billy, I jedge?” 

Stan was confronted for the first time with the 
insatiable curiosity of the mountain people in 
regard to strangers. It was a frank, open curi- 
osity which disdained to hide behind subterfuge, 
and he met it in like manner. 

“T was born up there and I’m going back to 
live.” 

Mild astonishment lit up the eyes of the sta- 
tionmaster, but his face was immobile. ‘‘They 
may change yore mind fer ye,” he said drily, 
and the conversation was ended. 

Stan soon made arrange- 
ment with the owner of a 
veteran Ford to take him to 
Yellowcreek. 

“Thar’s a right smart 
chance o’ our makin’ hit,” 
said the driver optimistically 
as Stan threw his grip in the 
rear seat and climbed in be- 
side him. ‘The road is purty 
dry fer the fust time this 
yar.” 

For an hour or more the road, such 
as it was, followed the tortuous 
curves of the Tuckasegee Creek. 
Speed was impossible, and Stan 
divided the time between questioning 
his acquaintance and gazing in awe 
at the majesty of the steep hills 
which almost fell on them. 

“Thar’s Clingman Dome,” said 
the driver, pointing to the peak of 
a distant ridge just visible through 
agap. “Hit’s the highest spot in 
the Smokies, and the Tennessee line runs atop o’ hit.” 

Stan expressed surprise that they were so close to the 
border. 

“Ye'll be a heap closer at Yallercreek. Ye’ll be n’ar 
a-sittin’ on the border. All the tough boomers roost out 
thar with the hoot-owls so they kin step from one state ter 
another, dependin’ on the readin’ o’ the warrant.” 

Stan was later to learn that “boomers” referred to the 
little gray squirrels that inhabited only the highest peaks of 
the Smokies. Sometimes the mountaineers referred to them- 
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selves as boomers. But now he had more important ques- 
tions to ask than the mere meaning of words. 

“Yallercreek? Hit hain’t hardly a town noways. Jest 
a couple o’ dozen houses, mebbe a store or two. I hain’t 
been thar only onct ter twice. Cain’t hardly flivver over 
ceptin’ the road’s purty good.” 

Stan eyed with amusement the road that his friend was 
calling good. But shortly after that, when the road left the 
friendly valley and twisted over the steep transverse ridges 
he realized that by comparison the valley road was a boule- 
vard. 

“Hit wiggles an’ wingles right smart,”’ agreed the driver 
as the Ford began to acquire joints in the middle from fol- 
lowing the trail. ‘Hit takes low gear to pull us up, an’ low, 
high, an’ reverse ter hold us back when we go a-jayin’ down.” 

“Jay” was another word that Stan tucked away in his 
memory. But now the scenery gripped his attention. The 
vast panorama of the Smokies unfolded before them as the 
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car climbed toward the gap in the ridge. Range after range 
of billowy mountains stretched away in the distance, and 
always between them ran the cross ridges of the smaller hills. 
It reminded Stan of Long Island Sound in choppy weather, 
with waves going in all directions. Just touching the tops 
of the smaller hills, and rolling far up the sides of the moun- 
tains, was a white, tenuous vapor, spread over the rugged 
region like the folds of a white coverlet. 

“*Hit’s allers that way,”’ said the driver. 
call ’em the Great Smokies.” 

Now the Ford was prancing down the other side of the 
ridge, and during the hair-raising antics of the ancient vehicle 
conversation was suspended by mutual consent. It was late 
in the afternoon when they reached Yellowcreek. Stan paid 
the driver, who wished him good luck, and paused to con- 
sider his next step. Yellowcreek was not prepossessing. It 
was a settlement of perhaps twenty houses, a couple of stores, 
and a rooming house which passed for a hotel. There was 
also an office of one of the large lumber companies that were 
relentlessly eating into the hardwood forests of the Smokies. 
The settlement was located on creek bottom land, the only 
piece of level ground in the neighborhood. The hills rose 
nearly vertical on all sides, the only gap being the valley of 
the roaring creek from which the town got its name. 

Stan entered the hotel. Two hounds were stretched out 
on the floor, but there was no sign of the proprietor. 

“Hello,” called Stan. There was no answer. Again he 
yelled, with like result. He picked up his grip and walked 
over to the store. 

“Howdy, stranger,” greeted the storekeeper, 
emerging from dusty cartons of canned food. “What 
do you-uns want?” 

“T’m looking for a man called Stanley 
Wayne. I heard he lived in Yellowcreek.”’ 

‘He shore ain’t, son.” 

Stan’s face fell. The storekeeper shifted 
his pipe from one side of his mouth to the 
other and looked Stan over with great de- 
liberation. It was the first of those discon- 
certing stares that Stan was to meet wher- 
ever he went in the mountains. He 
apparently passed muster, for the following 
information was soon proffered. 

“‘He lives up the creek a bit. Mebbe ten 
miles. Is you-uns aimin’ ter git up thar?” 

“‘T guess so. I’ve got to see him.” 

If the mountaineer was surprised his 
face didn’t show it. He pulled out a watch 
_ of remarkable size. 

“You-uns ain’t thinkin’ o’ gittin’ up thar 
afore dark?” 

“Tl wait till morning. That is, if I can 
find some one in the hotel to put me up.” 

‘Jest trot inan’ pick outa room. Nary 
door is locked, an’ I reckon thar ain’t no 
other guest around nohow.” 

‘“Where is the man who runs the place?” 
asked Stan, somewhat surprised at the in- 
formality of the hotel. 

‘La, he an’ his rifle-gun an’ his hounds is 
out huntin’? Don’t worry none about that.” 


“That’s why we 


TAN didn’t. He returned to the hotel and 

selected the least dirty of the six rooms. 
A herculean effort succeeded in opening 
the small window which he rightly judged 
had not been raised in many months, if not 
years. He looked at his well-tailored suit 
of clothes and smiled wryly at the thought 
of appearing before his people in them. He 
sallied forth in search of overalls, flannel 
shirts and brogans. 

When he returned the hunter-proprietor 
was on the porch, running a dirty rag 
through his gun. The population had 
been increased by two more dogs. 

“‘T hear tell of how ye aims ter git up 
ter old Wayne’s.” 

Stan deliberately waited until the man 
had completed his introductory stare be- 
fore he answered. 

“You’re right. Thought I’d better wait 
until morning, however.” 

“You shore bettern,” replied the hotel 
keeper, taking his eyes off Stan and squint- 
ing through the barrel of his piece. A long 
pause followed. Stan slyly waited for the 
barrage of questions he knew would be 
coming. 

“Meanin’ no offense, but may I ask jest 
what ye want with old man Wayne?” 

Well, what did he want with old man Wayne? 
He hardly knew himself. He wanted to help, but, 
well, that sounded rather foolish. 

“IT want to work for him,” he finally said. 

The hotel keeper opened his mouth in frank aston- 
ishment. Stan could hardly keep from laughing. 
(Continued on page 63) 
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The Cowardice of Chundra Lal 


ARY CHESTER pushed aside the tent flaps 
and tip-toed in, but his precautions were quite 
unnecessary, for his Uncle was wide awake. 
On the narrow camp bed the man lay, staring up 

at the canvas with glazed eyes, one minute shivering as 
with an ague, the next pushing back the bed covering with 
feeble hands, perspiration gleaming like dew on his haggard 
forehead. 

Holingwood Sahib, Civil Commissioner for the Jund- 
phor district—a district situated in the North-west Provinces 
and covering an area bigger than the British Isles—was 
suffering from a terrible bout of malarial fever. 

Gary Chester, son of the Commissioner’s 
sister, who had married Colonel Chester of the 
American army, was spending a six-month 
vacation in India with his English uncle. His 
father, wishing to make a cosmopolitan of the 
boy, had entered Gary for Eton; and now that 
the time had come for him to leave the great 
English public school, a long expressed wish had 
been granted, and the boy had joyfully sailed 
from England for this eagerly awaited holiday 
with his uncle in the North-west Provinces. 

And Gary was bent on getting the maximum 
amount of enjoyment out of the following six 
months, after which he was to leave for America 
and a few years in an American university. 

Gary’s arrival in India had coincided with an 
order from the British government to Com- 
missioner Holingwood to move up country on a 
tax-investigation expedition. 

The boy had of course begged to be allowed to 
accompany his uncle into the hinterland; and 
after some little hesitation—for this part of the 
world was never quite safe for the foreign 
traveler—Gary’s request had been granted. 

Three weeks had seen the tax investigation 
cleared up, and then the Commissioner, with the 
idea of giving his nephew a closer view of the 
country, had moved on towards the Khyber 
district on “shikar,”’ abandoning all routine, 
simply in search of game. 

Gradually they worked up towards the 
lonely Khyber Pass, taking what sport they 
met in their passage, seldom seeing a human 
soul, and then only one of the desert nomad in- 
habitants, who usually ran at the first sight of 
the approaching strangers. 

And now, four weeks’ march up-country, 
Holingwood had gone down to‘a very serious 
attack of the dreaded “‘tarp,”’ or, as it is known 
amongst the whites, malaria. 

Inside the tent, Gary did the best he could for 
his uncle with the primitive means at his dis- 
posal, and towards morning the attack seemed to 
be abating a little, when, suddenly, from out- 
side, came a loud commotion, and the next 
moment an ugly little man, snub-nosed and 
swarthy, clad in a torn and tattered uniform, 
stumbled awkwardly through the tent flaps, 
closely followed by Chundra Lal, the Commissioner’s soldier 
orderly. 

Chundra Lal scowled darkly at the back of the intruder 
who had succeeded in slipping past him and invading his 
master’s privacy. 

“‘Pardon, Sahib,” said the tall Sikh. “I told this Ghurka 
dog that thou wast too ill to receive him. But saying that 
he had news for thee of the greatest import, which could not 
wait, he passed me before I could stay him—wilt thou that 
I cast him forth?” and the man looked eagerly at his master. 

“Nay, let him be. I will hear him first,’*said Holingwood, 
turning his feverish eyes towards the diminutive Ghurka. 
“Speak then, man!” he ordered sharply, in the vernacular, 
and at once the man replied. 

“O Sahib, I am from the fort at Dargai in the mouth of 
Khyber. Two nights agone we learned that those robbers 
and sons of robbers, the Waziris, with some few of their 
blood-brothers the Shinwaris, were coming down from the 
north. We had but time to close the gates and they were 
upon us in their thousands. Well armed they be too, with 
‘bundooks’ (rifles), and many of the guns-that-laugh (ma- 
chine guns). We have killed some of the dogs, and they 
likewise many ‘Gora log’ (soldiers) but they be many against 
few. Now they be sat down to starve us out, knowing that 
we have but little food, and still less water. The Colonel 
Sahib tried at first to send for help by the little-wire-that- 
talks, but those cunning ones had cut it. So there was 
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nothing to do but send one of us back to the Sahibs. At 
night I crawled forth, and although they saw me and fired 
at me, I have yet arrived, and now, O Sahib, it rests with 
thee!” 

“So!” jerked the Commissioner, his eyes never having 
left the speaker during his narrative, “if this be true—but 


“T see what 
good to see,’ muttered 
the Sikh slowly 





give me the ‘chit’ from the Colonel Sahib, that I may read 
his own words.” 

“Nay, Sahib,” said the little man, blinking rapidly, 
“‘the Colonel Sahib said ’twere better that I have no ‘chit,’ 
lest ill befall me and it came into other hands. He bade me 
carry it here,” and he tapped his forehead significantly. 

“But how shall I know that this-be not some old wife’s 
tale, and that you be not a common deserter?” asked the 
Commissioner ‘slowly. 

‘IT am but a humble servant of the Great King across the 
Waters,” replied the little man simply, ‘‘of the 9th Ghurkas 
—and no runner-away. I speak but the truth, for a man doth 
not lie with death at his heels,” and removing the brown 
hand which all through the interview had been held pressed 
to his side, he exposed to view a blood-stained gap in his 
khaki service tunic. 

“Good heavens, man!” exclaimed the Commissioner re- 
morsefully, ‘‘why did you not tell me you were wounded? Ho, 
there, Chundra Lal, bring me bandages, this man is hurt.” 


Bt before he could say more, the Ghurka swayed for- 
ward, passed one hand across his eyes, and gasping 
huskily in his guttural tongue, “‘Haste ye, Sahib, send help 
quickly to the Colonel Sah——”’ fell forward on his face, 
his plea for aid still unfinished. 

At once Gary Chester, who had been a silent spectator 
of this swift and sudden drama, leaped forward, and, bending 


quickly over the little brown man, passed his hand gently 
under his blood-soaked shirt. After a few seconds’ silence 
the boy straightened up, white-faced and quivering. 

“‘He’s dead, Uncle,” he whispered huskily, whilst Chundra 
Lal, who had just entered with water and bandages, sur- 
veyed the scene in wonderment. 

“Poor beggar,” muttered Holingwood pityingly, “but he 
was a man—and has done his duty as a man should. Bear 
away our little brother, Chundra Lal,” he said quietly to 
the granite-faced Sikh, “he hath done well, and his deed 
shall be spoken of to the Great King across the Seas,” 
and silently, with all due reverence, the Indian lifted up 
the body of the dead man and bore it ten 
derly away. 

“And now, Gary,” said the Commis- 
sioner, reluctantly breaking the deep silence, 
“something has to be done to get relief sent 
to Colonel Gayling. And it’s not only him 
we have to think of. If the tribesmen 
overrun the little fort at Dargai, they will 
come sweeping down the Khyber, and then 
woe betide the frontier villages and towns, 
for these men will burn and loot as they go, 
killing the men, old folk and children, and 
taking the women back with them over the 
hills. Alas, that I should be like this at such 
a time! Were I able, I would go for help 
this minute, but I know this fever of old, 
and I could not, walk ten yards. 

“No, my boy—it’s up to you. The nearest 
help lies over at the fort of Kol, where there 
is a good-sized garrison under Brigadier- 
General Collins, of the North-western 
command, and it is to him you must go. 
You must take Chundra Lal with you, for 
he knows the country and will show you the 
quickest route. Moreover, should harm 
befall one of you, it is up to the other to put 
all consideration and all sentiment to one 
side, and to go straight forward until Collins 
has been warned. Chundra Lal will be under 
your orders, but do not be ashamed to take 
advice from a native. The man has nursed 
me in my younger days, and you may trust 
him with your very life for he is as faithful 
to me and mine as he is to himself. 

“Now run along and get yourself ready. 
See that you take an extra water bottle 
with you, and one of the short .303 rifles, 
with plenty of ammunition. Here is my 
pocket compass, and by it you must bear 
east-nor’-east all the time, but if you leave 
it to Chundra Lal he will find his way by 
the sun and the stars. Lastly, take my 
revolver; it is small and very light. You are 
going into what must now be doubly danger- 
ous country, and you need to be well armed. 
Now go, and send Chundra Lal to me,” and 
the man lay back exhausted on his pillow. 


it is not 


ODDING silently, the boy took’ his uncle’s compass and 

revolver, glanced uneasily at the Commissioner’s pallid 

face, hesitated a moment, and then left the tent with a set 
and serious expression in his steady young eyes. 

When he returned, haversack at side, weighted down with 
ammunition and a little food, a water bottle slung from each 
shoulder, he found his uncle talking rapidly to the Sikh. 

“Ha,” he said, looking his nephew over carefully, ‘you 
have wasted no time. You know exactly what you have to 
tell General Collins? Chundra Lal here knows the route and 
whatever you do, avoid the skyline as you would the plague, 
for it is certain that tribes friendly to the Shinwaris and 
Waziris will be about, and should they come upon you, your 
lives would not be worth a minute’s purchase. I think that 
is all. Away you go, then, and stop for nothing. Guard thee 
well the Chota-sahib, Chundra Lal, for I hold thee account- 
able for him.” 

Silently the tall Sikh bowed his head in assent. Then 
he looked up, a queer, far-away expression in his sombre 
eyes. “With my life, Sahib,” he said earnestly. ‘‘Khubar 
da, Sahib” (be careful of yourself, Sahib); and with one 
last intent look at his master, the man walked out 0! 
the tent. 

‘Good-bye, Gary, my boy,” said the sick Commissioner, 
a catch in his voice, for what had just passed had strained 
his fevered faculties to the utmost. ‘God grant that you 
come to no harm—for if it did I should never be able to 
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look your dear mother in the face again. You are Ameri- 
can—but ’tis in the cause of humanity you go on this errand. 
The women and children—and the old people—and I 
know you will do what must be done. Trust Chundra 
Lal, take no more risk than possible, and I shall look to 
see you both within a few days,” and stretching out a 
shaky hand he took that of his nephew and shook it hard. 

Unbidden, a lump came chokingly to the boy’s throat, 
and impulsively he bent down and kissed the sick man 
lightly on the forehead, then hurried forth to hide his emo- 
tion, for he knew that he was leaving his uncle in an evil 
predicament, ill and weak, and in great danger from maraud- 
ing tribesmen; with only a few bearers, more or less faithful, 
to guard him in case of attack. 

With a few hasty instructions to the remaining “boys” 
as to the care of his master, Chundra Lal swung his long rifle 
across his back, buckled on the massive cartridge belt which 
was handed to him by the thin-nosed Hindu cook, and at a 
nod from Gary, the pair set out on their long hazardous 
journey. 

Bearing straight into the now rapidly rising sun, the 
American lad and his dusky companion set out on their 
mission, talking little, intent only on getting to the end of 
their journey in the quickest possible time. 

The boy was not as tall as his Sikh companion, but he 
was well-grown, full of youthful strength, and very sturdy 
for his age. A clean life, with plenty of good open-air 
sports, had made him as hard as nails, and now this superb 
fitness was to stand him in good stead. With hardly a 
halt, they plodded forward across the rolling, sun-scorched 
land, over what was to all intents and purposes nothing 
more than a rock-strewn desert, lying in even, monotonous 
folds, with hardly a trace of vegetation anywhere. Occa- 
sionally they passed clumps of withered bush scrub, and once 
or twice saw a type of hardy cactus not unlike that which 
grows so profusely in parts of Arizona. Twice they came 
within sight of tiny native villages, merely collections of 
squalid huts, but to these they gave a wide berth, for cne 
could not be sure as to how their ragged inhabitants would 
be likely to receive passing strangers; and in all probability 
these desert dwellers were friendly with the northern raiding 
tribes. 


T MID-DAY, the heat became well-nigh unendurable, 
and acting on Chundra Lal’s advice, although rather 
unwillingly, Gary consented to a short halt in the shade of a 
small cairn of rocks which shielded them from the scalding 
sun. But the native was wise to the dangers of over-exer- 
tion in this furnace-like heat, and soon convinced Gary 
that an hour wasted now was likely to be many hours gained 
later. They drank sparingly from their water bottles, for 














































it was almost certain that no further supply would be 
forthcoming in this arid desert. After an hour of this en- 
forced idleness, panting for breath in the shimmering heat, 
the very stones almost red-hot under them, the boy began 
to fidget uneasily, but the Sikh, seated upon his haunches 
native-fashion, stared unwinkingly forward into the heat 
mirage, not a muscle of his dark, handsome face moving. 

At last he arose, Gary at once doing likewise, and gather- 
ing up their arms, haversacks and water bottles, the pair 
once more set out, the heat being now perceptibly less. 

A little rested by their halt, they made good progress 
once more, and after some further three hours’ traveling, 
crossed a low-lying range of hills. Keeping carefully off 
the skyline, they dropped down into a valley, and it was 
here that they came upon what Chundra Lal pronounced 
to be a very recent trail. 

After carefully examining the prints, which showed up 
plainly in the sandy soil, the Sikh shook his head uncer- 
tainly, looked at Gary, hesitated as if about to speak, then 
changed his mind, resuming the journey in silence. But 
the boy noticed a certain uneasiness in his companion’s 
conduct. 

At last he halted, and Gary did likewise. 

“T like it not, Chester Sahib,” he grunted, shading his 
eyes with a long brown hand and gazing into the far dis- 
tance behind them; “rest here a moment whilst I go up the 
little hill yonder,” and without saying what it was that he 
did not like, the Sikh strode off. 

Presently he returned, his face perfectly blank. 

“Well?” asked Gary anxiously. 

“‘T cannot tell,” replied the man hesitatingly, and again 
they resumed their journey. But now the boy noticed that 
his companion frequently glanced over his shoulder. 

So they went forward, their pace slackening now a little, 
for they had come many miles since daybreak, and the 
boy, at any rate, was beginning to feel the strain and fatigue 
of their forced march. f 

Approaching another small range of hills, little more than 
slight prominences in the barren desert, Gary noticed that 
his companion .was getting more uneasy with every step 
they took. Dropping down into a little “nulla” or dried 
up watercourse they crawled slowly along its boulder- 
strewn surface, the Sikh’s step lagging at every yard they 
took. 

At last Gary halted, and turned to his companion. 

“What is it,-Chundra Lal?” he asked anxiously. 

The Sikh looked:back along the nulla, then forward, and 
at last his gaze dropped to the ground at his feet and he 
fidgeted uneasily. 

““Well?” asked the boy sharply. 

Still the Sikh hesitated. Then at last he spoke, and Gary 


Chundra Lal, hero to the last, had not waited to be butchered alive 
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staring into the dark brown face saw a strange expression 
in the eyes which so studiously avoided his own. 

“T see what it is not good to see,” muttered the Sikh 
slowly. “Behind me I see men who are no men at all. And 
in front, my little mind tells me, there are things which bode 
ill for a Sikh.” 


GRY gazed incredulously at the native, then an over- 

whelming anger shook him. ‘Hang your little mind!” 
he cried passionately, “‘my uncle told me that you were a 
man to be depended on ” and he looked bitterly at the 
native’s working face. But Chundra Lal remained silent. 

“Come,” said Gary, breaking the silence, “let us get 
along, and have done with this nonsense.”” But the Sikh 
only shook his head. 

“T see that no good will come of this,” he said stub- 
bornly, “‘the gods be against us, I see it in the sand!” 

“You don’t mean to say that you will give up!” exclaimed 
Gary a little wildly. 

Chundra Lal nodded mutely. 

“But good heavens, man, think of what depends on our 
getting through to the fort at Kol,” pleaded the boy in- 
tensely. “Surely you'll not give up now.” But the man 
remained silent and obdurate. 

Gary stared around him, as if seeking inspiration from the 
sandstone cliffs at each side of the stony track, and at that 
moment the Sikh broke the silence. 

“T will go no further,” he said huskily, and Gary noticed 
that his hands were tremblingly violently. “If it is the 
Chota-sahib’s wish to continue, then he must continue 
alone.” 

“And what will you do?” asked Gary quietly, all the 
boyishness having now left his voice. Looking at the Sikh 
the lad realized that he was up against something that 
he didn’t understand—and the emergency made a man 
of him. 

“T have friends yonder,” said Chundra Lal waving one 
hand vaguely back over the way they had come. 

‘All right, then,” said Gary sharply, “hurry back to them 
lest you meet these men who are no men, yet of whom you 
seem so much afraid. But first tell me the way I must go to 
get to the fort at Kol as quickly as possible.” 

The Sikh flushed darkly uncer his swarthy tan, and look- 
ing up he startd straight into the boy’s face for the first time 
since their halt. Steadily he looked into the white boy’s 
scornful eyes, and unconsciously Gary found himself wincing 
a little. 

“The Sahib’s ways are not our ways,” said the Sikh 
slowly, and Gary noticed that his hands had almost ceased 
to tremble, but there was still the distraught look in the 

(Cov.tinued on page 60) 
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BOYS’ LIFE 


The Sense of a Polar Flight 


By Commander Fitzhugh Green 
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Rear-Admiral Richard E. Byrd, the first 





and only man to fly over both Poles 


FTER I returned from several years 
in North Polar regions the ques- 
tion most frequently asked me had 
nothing to do with cold or ice or 

Eskimos. Only a few people were interested in 
polar bears, walrus, midnight sun, driving dogs, 
eating blubber, climbing glaciers, building 
snow igloos, fighting winter blizzards, or any of 
the hundred other exciting things that an 


(Abote) Paul Siple at right and three companions 
ride on sleds behind a snowmobile over the frozen 
Antarctic wastes. A strange contrast to the 
former labor of driving dog teams. (Right) The 
staunch little bark “‘City of New York" ap- 
proaches New Zealand with the Expedition’'s 
members seeing civilization for the first time in 
fifteen months. (Below) An excellent photo of 
ALL of Little America where the Expedition spent 
the long Antarctic winter. The radio station 
kept them in constant touch with the entire 
world. This photograph and the one above copy- 
righted bv the New York Times Co. and the St. 
Louis Post Dispatch—All rights for publication 





explorer encounters on an Arctic expedition. 
No. The question I heard again and again 


reserved throughout the world 





was: “Did you find anything that you can make, (Se 
money from?” ; : 

“What do you mean?” was always my 
surprised reply. 

“Did you find any gold? Or oil? Can 
arctic land be cultivated? Will it ever be of 
any use to civilization? How do you count the 
profit on all the money you spent, the risks you 
took, the hardships you suffered?” 

And the only answer was: “No, there isn't 
any profit—immediately.” 

When Admiral Byrd returns a hero after his 
first flight across the South Pole a million 
people are going to ask him the same sort of 
question. All his men are going to be asked it. 
Every boy who talks with Paul Siple, the Boy 
Scout who was with Byrd, is sooner or later 
going to ask: “Well, old skate, what did you 
accomplish?” 

And this question is going to be harder for 
Dick Byrd—and Paul Siple, too—than for 








Sea Scout Paul A. Siple, who was chosen by 
Admiral Byrd to go to Antarctica with him 


in 1868 a physicist named Jenner was ex- 
amining sunlight through a spectroscope. 
He was doing work that was very expensive; 
and doing it on a part of the universe go,- 
000,000 miles removed from our globe. A 
business man wouldn’t have given such 
work a second thought. 

“The sun! Great goodness—you couldn't 
expect to sell a farm or mine mineral from a 
surface that was not only inaccessible, but 
on firel” 

Just about the same words a business 
man would use today about the antarctic: 
“Tnaccessible” and “buried under ice and 
snow”’ instead of “‘on fire.” 

But Dr. Jenner was not worried. He 








knew that he was adding to man’s store of 








cosmic knowledge. He might not live to see 
his results turned to money. He felt confi- 
dent that some day, somehow, his patient 
toil would bear fruit in human progress. 
When he found some strange lines in his 
spectrum he wrote a little paragraph in his 
notebook something like this: 
‘“*Spectroscope indicates unknown 
element on sun. Why not call it ‘helium’ 
after helios, the Greek word for sun?” 
This was a bit of cosmic knowledge. The 
discovery was much farther away than the 
15,000 miles to the South Pole. And the 
eternal flames surrounding it were a far 
more formidable barrier than Byrd’s antarc- 
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Admiral Byrd steps ashore at Dunedin, New Zealand, with his 
dog Igloo which flew with him to the North and South Poies 


any other expedition that ever went into the polar regions. 
The reason that it is going to be so hard is that Byrd’s party 
has cost about $1,000,000 and comprised more men of impor- 
tance than any polar expedition in history. And yet his 
saleable results are practically nothing. 
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The difficulties of transportation in the Frigid Zones. The hazardous feat of getting 
Admiral Byrd’s plane in which he flew to the North Pole ashore at Spitzbergen 


He found more ice than exists in any part of the world; 
but he can’t bring it back and peddle it. He found coal; but 
it would be more expensive than gold if shipped to New York. 
He found thousands of square miles of new land; but you 
couldn’t grow a single potato or ear of corn on it anywhere. 

Sometimes I’ve wondered just what Byrd and Siple and the 
others will say about this aspect of their work when they get 
back. Will they be stumped? I doubt it, because intelligent 
men like them wouldn’t take the terrible risks they did, and 
endure the long dark polar night and bitter cold, without 
pretty sound reasons to start with. 

I talked to Dick Byrd about this very thing before he left. 
And while I didn’t try to take down his words, I clearly re- 
member the gist of what he said. 

A polar expedition is not a commercial proposition. was his 
premise. It is an effort to add to man’s store of scientific 
and cosmic knowledge. Then some day such knowledge may 
be turned to good account—even turned to dollars and cents 
profit. 

Let me give you an example of what I mean. Away back 





The high tri-motored Ford plane which carried Admiral Byrd and three companions to 
the South Pole and back to Little America 





The return to Spitsbergen from the first flight over the North 
Pole. The tri-motored Fokker circles for a landing 





tic ice. And yet this cosmic bit led to the discovery of helium 

on earth. Presently men found helium wouldn’t burn— 

couldn't burn. It turned out to be present in American 

natural gas. To-day helium is used in all our dirigible 
(Concluded on page 68) 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


The Sik Worm | 


USH ROBERTS was bending over his parachute, 
greasing the rip-cord cable, when he heard his 
name spoken. He knew Harry Mallen’s voice. 
There was an amused note in it now. Mallen 

was beyond the hangar lockers, talking to someone. 

“Buck’s going crazy taking that kid up on the plane ’chute 
test. He’s never been over the side, Charley. I’ve got a 
hunch he’s a silk worm.” 

Rush stiffened. He took a step toward the lockers, but 
Charley Asche’s voice stopped him. 

“Rush is all right. Just because he didn’t jump when he 
had a passenger aboard and the prop was shattered, doesn’t 
mean he’s a silk worm. And he got Inspector Breen down. 
He couldn’t have landed that cabin ship if he’d jumped. 
Breen would have been killed.” 

Harry Mallen spoke again. “All right. But has he the 
nerve to jump, if he has to do that thing? If I were Buck I’d 
want someone with me that was a member of the Caterpillar 
Club.” 

Rush Roberts moved around the row of lockers. Harry 
Mallen had his back turned to him. The young pilot spoke 
in a steady tone. 

“Just what do you mean by ‘silk worm,’ Mallen?” 

Harry Mallen turned slowly. He smiled faintly at Rush. 
He was short, thick-set and he had only been at Ramsey 
Field a few days. He was an emergency pilot with a trans- 
port rating. He hadn’t liked Rush from the moment of their 
first meeting, the younger pilot knew that. 

‘A silk worm sticks on the inside close to the material,”’ 
Mallen said slowy. ‘‘There are pilots like that. They stick 
on their ’chute and sit on the pack. But they don’t go over 
the side and let the shroud I'nes drop ’em below it.” 

Rush smiled grimly. ‘Maybe they’re afraid to go over 
the side,” he said slowly. 

Harry Mallen shrugged. “I’m not saying you’re afraid,” 
he stated. “You did a nice job on that transport 
plane guide-in. You got Kingston down and you 
pulled Inspector Breen out of a bad spot. But this 
test is different. And you haven’t been over the 
side.” 

Rush looked at Charley Asche. That pilot was 
smiling a little. 

“What he means is that he thinks Buck 
should let kim ride up above for the test,” 
Charley said. ‘Don’t let him bother you, 
Rush.” 

The younger pilot saw red come into 
Mallen’s face. The new pilot said sharply: 
“Pye been over the side. This kid 

hasn’t. That’s what I mean!” 

Rush Roberts narrowed his blue 
eyes, looked into the dark ones of the 
new pilot. 

“Tf I have to get clear I guess 
it'll come off all right,” he said 
slowly. “I’m not sticking for 
the crash. And I’m no silk 
worm.” 

Harry Mallen smiled 
nastily, ‘‘Words are all 
right on the ground. In 
the air they’re not so 
good. You’re no mem- 
ber of the Caterpillar 
Club. And until you 
have to go over the 
side you’re a silk 
worm. That’s my 
way of figuring.” 

Rush felt his body 
muscles tighten. He 
didn’t like the tone 
of Mallen’s voice. He 
didn’t like the faint 
sneer that was in evi- 
dence. But he forced 
himself to keep 
cool, speak quietly. 

“T'm still hoping 
the plane ’chute 
works fine, and 
neither Buck nor I 
have to jump,” he 
said. 

Mallen shrugged 
his shoulders. He 
smiled in a superior 
manner, 

“You would wish 
that!” he muttered, 
and moved out of 
the hangar. - 


1930 


Charley Asche grinned: at the red-haired pilot of Ramsey 
Field. He said slowly: 

“Don’t let him rattle you, Rush. He knows Hastings, the 
fellow who invented this double parachute system. He thinks 
he should ride up with Buck, that’s all.” 

Rush nodded. ‘Buck said he wanted me along because 
he doesn’t want too much weight, and yet he’s after a fair 
test, with two people aboard the plane. Buck’s pretty crazy 
about the invention. Think it’ll work, Charley?” 

The older pilot frowned. But hesmiled again quickly. 

“Hope so, Rush,” hesaid. ‘Not that you and Buck won’t 
get clear if something goes wrong but we need a ’chute sys- 
tem like this one of Hasting’s.” 


USH nodded. Hastings’ system was a simple one. They 

were trying the big ’chutes out on an old D.H. type, open 
cockpit, two-place ship. Fastened atop each upper wing 
surface, near the leading edge, ‘was a packed ’chute. The 
*chutes were released from the front cockpit. They were 
designed to drop the plane gently, but Hastings’ big idea 
was that a pilot lost in the fog could cut his throttle speed, 
release the two ’chutes, lose altitude without forward speed 
and when he got his bearings cut away both ’chutes and 
wing onward. Such a drop would eliminate crashing into 
a mountain side at a mile a minute. 

“Tt’ll be a big thing if it works out,” Rush said slowly. 
“Buck likes to experiment and I’m tickled to ride with him, 
But that silk worm stuff——” 

Charley Asche grunted. ‘Forget it,” he advised. ‘‘That’s 
just one of Mallen’s wise-cracks. Your ’chute—is she ready?” 

Buck smiled grimly. ‘I’m packing her now,” he said 
steadily. ‘I’m doing a good job.” 




































By Raoul F. Whitfield 


Illustrated by William Heaslip 


Charley nodded. ‘‘When you’re packing silk that’s the 
only kind of a job to do,” he said quietly. 

There was a fair sized crowd at Ramsey Field to watch 
the plane ’chute test. Newspaper photographers were 
snapping pictures of the ship; they took snaps of Buck Ram- 
sey and Rush, side by side. Hastings, middle-aged and 
nervous, posed for several pictures. The air was fairly quiet, 
but gray clouds were mo-ing southward over the San Fer- 
nando Valley. There was quite a bit of wind up above. 
Rush knew that. 

The photographers had finished now; Rush saw that 
Hastings had taken Buck Ramsey to one side, was talking to 
him earnestly. Twice he saw the field owner, the man who 
had taught him all he knew about flying, shake his 
head. Turning slightly, Rush saw Harry Mallen standing 
near the tail assembly of the D. H. test ship. That 
pilot ‘was watching the inventor and the field owner 
closely. 

Buck Ramsey called suddenly to Rush. He went to the 
field owner’s side. Buck let his dark eyes meet the blue 
ones of the red-haired pilot squarely. He spoke in a low 
voice. 

‘‘Hastings thinks you’re pretty inexperienced for this sort 
of a test, Rush. The double wing ’chutes have never been 
tried before. Something may go wrong. He says you’ve 
never been over the side. He’d rather someone else would 
ride back of me.” 

Rush flushed. His eyes went to the inventor’s. Hastings 
shrugged his shoulders. 

“Harry Mallen’s a member of the Caterpillar Club,” the 
inventor said. ‘‘I feel that he’s 6 

He stopped. Rush Roberts finished for him. 

‘*__ not a silk worm, Mr. Hastings? You think I wouldn’t 
do anything in an emergency, but stick close to the pack, sit 
on it?” 

The inventor looked at Buck Ramsey. ‘It’s up to you, 
Ramsey,” he said. ‘‘ You’re making the test.” 
The field owner looked at Rush. He said slowly: 
“Rush has proved himself pretty cool up above. 





But it’s true, he hasn’t been over the side. I think 
it’s up to him. Want to ride up, Rush?” 
The red-haired pilot smiled grimly. “I sure 


do!” he said simply. 
Buck grinned at him. ‘That’s settled,” he 
said. “Climb aboard. Two ships will go up 
and stick within a half mile of us, to observe. 
I’ll signal when I’m going to release the 
‘chutes. We'll make the test directly 
above the field, at about five thousand.” 


UCK shook hands with the inven- 

tor, as Rush was moving toward 

the plane. 

The engine roared as he climbed into 
the rear cockpit. Al Turner, the 
ground chief, had cranked her up. 
Harry Mallen came over and 
climbed up on the wing-step. 
was smiling, 

“You win,” he said ina 
peculiar tone. “ Got that 
‘chute fixed right?” 

Rush felt anger grip him. 

He knew that Mallen was 

trying to worry him. But 
he managed a smile. 

“T don’t figure on 
using it,’ he said 
above the rey-up 
beat of the D. H.’s 
engine. “I’m hop- 
ing the big ’chutes 
work,” 

Mallen muttered 
something that Rush 
didn’t catch. Then 
he spoke loudly. 

“So am I—but if 
they don’t—I’m not 
anxious to see you 
break your neck.” 

Rush smiled grim- 
ly. “That’s good of 
you,” he replied. 
“That goes for both 
of us!” 

For fifteen min- 
utes, getting alti- 
tude in mildly 
banked circles, the 
(Concluded on page 


Rush leaned forward and tore at the silk that was wound over the front cockpit 32) 














BOYS’ LIFE 


Alexander of Athens 


By Philip Scruggs 


Illustrated by Bob Fink 


OU’LL have to pick ’em up better than that,” 
Coach McGowan said to Phil Hickson when the 
shells came in. Phil Hickson was stroke of the 
varsity, and the varsity had just been trimmed 


by the second shell. The 
coach didn’t say any more. 
The look in his gray eyes, 
with the sun-wrinkled cor- 
ners, and the growl in his 
voice made his brief state- 
ment significant. 

Jack Alexander, listening 
for some word of praise for 
his own performance in the 
second shell, was disap- 
pointed. McGowan was 
even more chary of words, 
when it came to praise. But 
Jack’s heart leaped a bit at 
the criticism of the varsity 
stroke. Maybe—well, he 
would have to wait till to- 
morrow to see whether the 
trial race would bring a 
shake-up. 

“You'll get a break now, 
Jack.” Sim Kenton, tiny 
cox of the second shell, and 
Jack’s roommate, was at his 
elbow. He was one of sev- 
eral who thought the big 
second stroke rated the var- 
sity. 

Alexander forced a smile. 
‘Coach knows,” he said. 

Going up the long hill 
from the lake to the dorm, 
Sim forced his point. ‘He 
can’t help but put you in 
after to-day. ,.You made 
Hickson look like a beginner. 
No matter if he is captain, 
the best man gets the job.” 

“Don’t be so sure, Sim. 
He’ll put me in if I rate it. 
I’m not worrying.’’ But 
Alexander’s face, high above 
the little cox, didn’t quite 
check with his words. He wasn’t any too sure 
McGowan would put him in if he rated it. He 
had thought, for a long time, that he rated it. 

But he hadn’t been given a chance. All he 
wanted, he kept telling himself, was a chance. 
But Hickson was captain, and that 

Crossing the elm-shaded campus, with the 
gray campanile of Hart Tower rosy in the sun- 
set glow, Jack Alexander was thinking of the 
next afternoon—thinking of what he might find 
on the bulletin board at the boathouse. He 
was oblivious to Sim’s chatter. His mind 
swung to the background of his career at Athens 
University. He was thinking of his father’s 
repeated statement: “There has always been 
an Alexander at Athens—and they have all 
done well. I hope that you will do even better, son.” 

And I have done nothing, Jack reflected. Three years 
and nothing to show forit. Alexander of Athens—that was 
the sort of headline in his father’s college scrapbook. And 
in his uncle’s, and his grandfather’s. The Athens Daily, in 
the old days, had apparently used a stock headline: “ALEX- 
ANDER OF ATHENS ” followed by the most recent 
exploit of the current bearer of the name. Only Jack, the 
last of the line, had never earned that headline. 

And he wasn’t the only one conscious of it. It showed in 
his father’s face when Jack went home. It showed in the 
faces of old faculty members, and of fellow students who 
knew of the Alexander tradition at Athens. It didn’t show 
in Coach McGowan’s face, but then few things showed in 
that weatherbeaten countenance. 

Worst of all, it was beginning to show in Jack. It was 
something of a nightmare to him. He often wished that his 
ancestors had been less notable, and had not set a school 
tradition for him to follow. More often he was proud of the 
tradition, determined to uphold it, and make it his own, for 
the university. He had given his best. Now, he had reached 
the nearest point to it—rowing stroke in the second shell. 

That night, staring at himself in the mirror above his 





dresser, he appraised himself critically. The tall, dark- 
haired, heavily tanned man he saw there certainly looked 
like an athlete. He scowled at his own image. Apparently 
he had everything in the way of equipment, but he couldn’t 
win the recognition. 
“Stop the movie- 
hero stiff,’’ Sim 
yawned from his bed. 
“I’m sleepy. You’ve 
got to row on the 
varsity to-morrow.” 
With that doubtfully 
consoling remark, 
Sim went to sleep. 
At three the fol- 
lowing afternoon, 
sixteen tanned hus- 
kies dropped the two 
shells in the water for 
the regular work- 
out. Sim Kenton, 
leaning forward close 
to the big stroke, 
whispered through 
his megaphone: 
“Tough break, Jack. 
Coach must be wait- 
ing to see you work 
with us some more.” 
He straightened up. 
“Ready! Dig, men!” 
The shell leaped for- 
ward up the lake 
with the coxswain 
driving them on. 


HERE had been 

no change in the 

crews, and, as usual, 

McGowan had con- 

fined himself to a few 

brief remarks to the 

varsity. He did say, 

Jack realized thathe at theend: “‘You’re 

was actually varsity doing good work. 

stroke Keep it up!” to the 
second crew. 

Small consolation 
in that, for Alexander. Rowing mechan- 
ically, he hardly noticed the progress of the 
shell. Sim yelled to him twice before he 
snapped out of it. When he did he pulled so 
hard he nearly caught a crab, disorganizing 
the shell. Straightening, he saw McGowan 
staring at him. Furious with himself he trans- 
lated his fury into his rowing. It only kept 
the rowing ragged, and the work-out finished 
with the whole crew out of temper with him 
and with themselves. 

“You row as if you had never held an oar be- 
fore,”” McGowan snorted disgustedly at Jack 
Alexander, when they came in. He turned 
away, too quickly for any one to see the twin- 
kle in his eyes, and the half-smile on his face. 

Sim said nothing. For once his chattering was stopped. 
All he could do was glare accusingly at his big stroke. And 
Jack, too miserable to speak, nodded in dumb acceptance of 
the little cox’s unspoken accusation. 

The rest of the week things were better. There was even 
a certain fire in the way the second crew went at its work. 
But the varsity, too, was performing superbly. McGowan 
was silent, except for the routine technical corrections. 

The regatta with Jefferson and St. Stephens was only a 
few weeks away. On Monday the coach put Alexander and 
Kenton in the varsity shell. They responded by driving the 
crew at a terrific pace over the full one and three-quarters 
course. At the finish McGowan glanced at his stopwatch. 
Again that half-smile showed on his face. But, “Fair time,” 
was all he said to the manager who was piloting his launch. 
And “Fair time,” was all he growled to the crew. 

Jack alternated between the two shells that week, but 
the varsity line-up on the bulletin board remained unchanged. 
Phil Hickson, the varsity stroke, seemed undisturbed. 
“Glad Coach is giving you a chance to work with us,” he 
said to Jack. 

Jack smiled. “Thanks. It means nothing, Phil. Good 
experience though.” 


A letter from his father brought all of Jack’s worries 
flooding back. It said nothing very definite, but closed with: 
“‘T might come up for the regatta.” 

Jack knew what that meant. “Yes, he might come up jj 
I get on the varsity,” he told Sim after showing him the 
letter. “Well, I guess Dad won’t see the regatta this year,” 

He leaned back in his chair, the letter open before him. 
All of his ambition flooded strongly back, mixed with a sense 
of futility. He was conscious of his love for the university— 
a love held even before he had arrived there, inspired by his 
father’s stories about it. He wanted to turn all of these 
emotions, these ambitions, the strength of mind and body 
into some service for the school. Doing that would also 
mean carrying on the family tradition. The Alexanders and 
Athens University were bound by years, by generations of 
work and play, and hard, clean fighting. 

The bell in Hart Tower sounded ten o’clock. Jack folded 
the letter, and slipped it in its envelope. His hand shook a 
little in doing it—so much so that he finally tossed it in his 
desk drawer as it was. 

Sim Kenton sat up studying, with the light shielded by a 
copy of the Athens Daily. Jack tried to sleep, but his mind 
was too active. Once, lying there staring through half-closed 
lids, he seemed to see a headline running across the news- 
paper shade. Bold and black it stood out: “ALEXANDER 
OF ATHENS STROKES WINNING CREW.” 

Something choked him. He sat up, rubbing his eyes, and 
stared at the paper. A low, bitter laugh escaped him, 
startling Sim from his book. Lut to his roommate’s repeated 
questions he paid no attention. He pulled the covers high 
and turned away, but not to sleep. 

After that Jack kept up his spirits by telling himself that 
it didn’t matter. That he had done his best. And, after 
all, the big thing was for Athens to win the regatta, and Phil 
Hickson could stroke them to victory—maybe. Phil was a 
good stroke. If only he hadn’t been so cheerfully friendly 
recently. Jack liked his rival, but felt that he was being 
nice to him to salve the hurt of being worsted for the job. 
McGowan, even, was paying more attention to him. Jack 
had caught the varsity stroke and the coach exchanging 
smiles, and suspected that they had something to do with 
him. It didn’t help his state of mind. 

He was still alternating at stroke occasionally, but Jack 
saw little hope in that. Phil was obviously the permanent 
choice. No one considered, now, the possibility of a change. 

Only Sim Kenton talked about it. “TI tell you, Jack, you're 
a better stroke than Phil. Coach is blind not to see it. If 
he does it’s darned funny he doesn’t give you the job.” Sim 
was violent about it, stamping around the room as he talked. 

“Maybe, Sim. Maybe.’’ Alexander said. 

He thought it might be his failure, a decided failure, to 
beat Phil out the previous year, that was holding him back 
now. But he was immensely better than he had been the 
year before. So much better, in fact, that it made him 
doubly sure of his present superiority. Hickson was a 
senior. He had already stroked two years. It was time for 
some one else to have a chance. McGowan, new at Athens, 
must be clinging to the safety of starting with a proven, 
experienced crew. 

Hickson would be gone next year. That would mean 
practically no competition for stroke. But Jack did not want 
a year of waiting. He was too keenly interested in 
achieving something then, without further waiting. 


N FRIDAY, the notice of the fipal try-out race be- 

tween the varsity and the second shell was posted. 

Coach McGowan dropped the unsatisfying hint th:t: 
“Maybe there would be a shake-up before the regatta.” 

The men were quiet as they lowered the shells to the 
water. Several faces were pale beneath the heavy spring 
tan. Even Phil Hickson, usually so sure of himself, was tense 
and serious. Jack Alexander was almost trembling as he 
stepped carefully down into the fragile shell. His nostrils 
quivered slightly, like those of a thoroughbred horse waiting 
for the barrier to lift. 

Sim Kenton, perched in the stern, was very tiny compared 
with the eight huskies before him. He seemed like a steel 
trap ready to spring. Not a man in either shell but was 
thinking of the regatta. and of the possibility that this race 
might put him in or take him out of the Athens shell. 

McGowan, his wrinkled face impassive, was pleased 4s 
he looked them over. He recognized a finely trained fitness 
in the men before him, and the tension and determination 
that makes for great performance in athletes. He stood up 
in the launch, gun rising slowly above his shoulder. 

Crack! Sixteen oars dipped and broad ‘backs strained 
with the first powerful surge of blades through the green 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


water. The coxswains were suddenly little demons, snap- 
ping driving commands, steadying their crews to the beat, 
until they were slipping away with the rhythm that makes 
crew racing so beautiful to watch. 

The shells gathered momentum, cutting through the 
water like power boats. Glistening drops of sweat broke out 
on faces and broad backs. Jaws set grimly, with expressions 
that would not change except for the agony of the finish. 

“Catch, Two! Ready! Up! Row! Row! 
Pull, men!” Sim Kenton was driving his 
crew. His body swayed with the beat. 
Slowly, as the shells slid by familiar shore 
marks, the varsity cox would lift the beat 
and Sim would match it. Sim was think- 
ing of Alexander’s chance to come through 
now. He was thinking of the regatta, and 
that this race would pick the combination 
to row for Athens. He drove his men & 
mercilessly. Bs fe 

The varsity was half a length ahead at } 
the quarter mark. At the half their Num- ; 
ber Four was opposite Number One in the 
second shell. At the three-quarters mark, 
Alexander, glancing to his left, could see 
the varsity cox coming back toward him. 
The seconds were gaining. 

“Hold ’em there, Sim,” the stroke 
gasped. 

Sim, noting the set of Alexander’s jaw, 
the fierce light in his eyes, the powerful 
sweep of his oar, held them there. He 
knew that Alexander, that day, would hold any pace the 
varsity could challenge with. 

The varsity cox was still visible on Alexander’s left. The 
second shell was rowing its heart out, and forcing the varsity 
to do the same. Jack Alexander felt an exultation sweep 
through him that flagged tired muscles, aching back, into 
full-powered performance. He watched Sim, waiting for 
the beat to lift for the last drive. 

“Catch Two!” Sim whipped up the weak spot in the 
shell, and Jack set himself for the lift. He saw the gleam in 
Sim’s eyes, the sudden tension of his body. 

“Ready! Up, men. Forty! Forty! Forty! Forty!” Sim 
chanted the beat for the final spurt. 

Jack knew they were even with the varsity when the spurt 
started. He knew the varsity could not better the per- 
formance of his own shell. It would be close, very close, 
either way. He felt that they were winning. 

Then, with victory almost won, the shell veered abruptly. 
Oars tangled, butts striking backs and chests. The shell 
was in confusion that couldn’t be corrected. Number Two, 
with more courage than strength, had cracked at last. 


T THE boathouse, his face a pale mask, dark eyes burn- 
ing feverishly, Jack helped McGowan lift Number Two 
from the launch where he had been transferred. He stooped 
and whispered praise in the boy’s ear, even while he thought 
that the limp form might be responsible for his own failure. 
McGowan, openly pleased with the race, was almost jovial. 





/ 


A sun-tanned husky 


He had a word of praise for each man. He laid his hand on 
Jack’s shoulder and looked into his eyes. ‘That was row- 
ing; lad,” he said softly. 

Alexander, forcing a smile, congratulated Phil Hickson. 
The varsity stroke returned his grasp firmly, looking at him 
with the admiration one good sportsman has for another 
who has lost through no fault of his own. 

“You were great,” Hickson said. 

“You were better,” Alexander said. 

The weatherbeaten face of Coach McGowan 
showed a rare emotion. ‘‘Two fine lads,” he was 
telling himself, his mind going back to his own 
rowing days. 

For the next few days Jack, much to his sur- 
prise, was alternated with Phil Hickson at stroke 
and Number Seven in the varsity shell, then 
shifted back to his old position. Training for 
next year, he thought. 

Saturday night he was restless. He had heard 
nothing more from his father. Giving up futile 
attempts to study, he paced the floor, finally 
going down the hall to Phil Hickson’s room, where 
he heard voices. Sim Kenton was there, with 
Hickson and the varsity cox. They stopped talk- 
ing abruptly as he entered, obviously embar- 
rassed. Feeling sorry for him, he concluded. 


‘syse E SLUMPED into a vacant place on the 
sofa. Hickson broke the silence, 

‘“We were just talking about the regatta, Jack. 
Sim thinks we’ll win.” 

“Sure we'll win,” Jack agreed, but there was slightly less 
than complete conviction in his tone. No man, fighting for 
a place on a crew, can concede it maximum achievement 
without his own efforts contributing. Jack could not feel 
the chance of victory with the powerful surge of emotion 
that would have been his if he were in Hickson’s position. 

Sim realized his big roommate’s state of mind. He often 
felt that he knew the oarsman better than he knew himself. 
He looked slyly at Hickson and said: ‘“‘Maybe you'll get 
Phil’s job, yet, Jack.” 

Alexander laughed. “I wish I thought so.” Ee grinned 
frankly at his rival, but his eyes were serious. Hickson’s 
were serious, too. 

“T almost wish so myself,” he said. ‘After all it’s the 
schoo]——” 

“‘Oh, rot, Phil. You’ve earned the job. Coach knows you 
are safe. You’ve stroked winning crews. You’re exper- 
ienced.” He turned to Sim. ‘How about bed, Shrimp? 
It’s nearly ten and I don’t want that light of yours inmy 
face to-night.” 

They left the room. Jack was wondering absent-mind- 
edly why Hickson and the two cox’s laughed so loudly when 
they said good night. 

The triangular regatta was Athens’ most important 
spring event. It was as important, too, to Jefferson and 
St. Stephens, the other participants. The student bodies 
of the three schools attended, with the usual crowd of 
alumni, back to revive a happy period of their lives. The 


’ 
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spectators usually lined the shore, and swelled up the grassy 
slope to the foot of the gray stone buildings. 


BY TWO o’clock most of the crowd had gathered. The sky 

was as hotly blue as on a midsummer’s day. The lake 
was a still reflection of the sky. Small boys, down on the 
shore, were skimming flat stones across its surface. 

Jack Alexander, walking toward the boathouse, wondered 
why the coach had ordered him to report. Sim had told him 
the night before, after they had gone to bed. 

The crew was dressing when he entered the locker room. 
McGowan saw him. “Get dressed, Alexander,’’ he growled. 
“You’re rowing stroke to-day.” 

Jack felt Sim’s reassuring grip on his arm. Its pressure 
seemed to say “I told you so.” He stood staring dumbly at 
the coach, pale with an emotion that was surging in him. 

Finally he looked toward Hickson, already dressed. 
Hickson was smiling. 

“I’m rowing Number Seven to-day, Jack,” he answered 
the unspoken question. ‘‘What did you think we were tried 
out there for? Colton isn’t well, or I wouldn’t be in the 
shell. The stroke’s job is yours.” 

Jack sat down and started unlacing his shoes. He was 
hardly out of his daze when he finished changing. Beyond 
the door, in the bright sunlight, he could see the rival crews, 
talking nervously, laughing unnaturally. 

McGowan paused before him. “I’m expecting you to 
win, Alexander,” he stated. 

Leaving the locker room, Jack at last realized that he was 
actually varsity stroke—that he had earned the job. He 
was glad Phil Hickson would be in the shell. For a moment, 
he wondered if his father had come without advising him. 
He hoped desperately that he had. He wanted him to see his 
son, the youngest of the Alexanders, fighting for Athens as 
he had done years before. 

The shells were in position. The crowd was silent as the 
starter made ready. Oars were poised. The reflection of 
the sun was like hot brass in the oarsmen’s eyes. 

“Ready!” said the starter. 

“Ready!” said the coxswains. 

Bang! 

The sun glinted on the blades as they dipped. The shells 
leaped ahead, steadying as the beat steadied, moving more 
swiftly as the rhythmic sweep of oars reached top efficiency. 

Jack Alexander rowed with a fierce joy that almost made 
him shout in time with the cox’s chant. He glimpsed the 
cheering crowd. Somehow, he felt that his father was there, 
must be there, and would be waiting at the boathouse after 
the race. The thought put an extra zip of power in his stroke. 

“Thirty! Thirty! Thirty!” the cox was chanting the 
beat in his face. ‘Pull—Athens! Pull!—Pull!—Pull!” 
Across the water came the blended shouts of the other cox’s, 
ripping sharply through the shore noise, barking commands 
as if the very words would shove the shells ahead. 

Jack noticed the rival shells pulling ahead until the cox 
raised the beat to thirty-four. Then the positions held. Jef- 
ferson was rowing powerfully, but could have been smoother. 
St. Stephens rowed beautifully, precisely, as if the oars were 

(Concluded on page 61) 
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Through the roar, through the haze engulfing them, they knew that they had won 
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PART II “T’m really surprised, Speed,” the coach continued, chanc 
“that you’ve failed to develop a good slow ball. You have I don 
% TOLD you so,” remarked some know-it-alls when practically everything else.” prove 
Coach Barnes, announcing the line-up he had chosen a “Coach, I’m just naturally a fast ball pitcher,” Speed oY 

for the season’s opening game with Milliken, named tried to explain, ‘And I’ve never been in a place yet where ning. 

Speed Walton and Rusty Graham as pitcher and fast ball pitching with some good fast curves mixed in, 
catcher. wasn’t enough to win.” O* 
Milliken brought a better than average ball team to Bowen = “‘That kind of pitching is too hard on the arm,” said the rt 
field the following Saturday and gave the home nine a eo \ Coach. ‘Your trouble, Speed, is that you’ve been relying Hank 
much stiffer workout than had been anticipated. This \ \O\\. too much on that arm and not enough on your head. What behinc 
was partly due to the fact that the Milliken nine had already Sy if that old arm would go tired or lame in a tight having 
engaged in two contests while Bowen’s team had game—say about the seventh or eighth? How “M 
not, as yet, been tried under fire. would you last it out?” ball? 
As late as the seventh inning the score ‘still stood “But it wouldn’t go tired or lame!” denied “Ha 
two and two but Captain Pete Bauer’s long double Speed. pupil, 
with the bases full in the eighth, sending in all three . ‘Just the same any chance of that happening Han 
runners, was the margin by which Bowen finally won ts would be greatly diminished if you stopped @ Th 
out. The game, however, revealed certain weaknesses, trying to hang up a string of strike-outs and he ing! 
some of which were decidedly behind the plate. pitched crafty baseball, fooling the batter into 

Rusty Graham, while he had caught Speed in dazzling soft infield outs and high flies by a change of pace. / 






The way you're pitching now you’re also running 

the risk that a team will time your speed and begin | 
connecting with your pitches. When a team once 
gets onto you they’ll drive you off the mound in a 
hurry!” 

“T don’t know about that,” retorted Speed, 
feelingly. ‘I’ve pitched the better part of four 
games and no team’s really gotten to me yet.” 

“That’s merely good fortune,” said Coach 
Barnes. ‘Now, get this, Speed. I consider you 
the class of the pitching prospects and I want you 
to be able to carry the pitching burden in our big 
games but you’ve got to put yourself in shape 
to do it. Are you willing?” 

“‘Well—yes, sir,” agreed Speed, somewhat 
crestfallen, ‘‘But I—er—thought I was in shape ” 

“You will be when you get the slow ball mas- 
tered,” rejoined the Coach. ‘In that connection 
I’ve already spoken to Hank Nolan “ 

“Hank Nolan!” gasped Speed, involuntarily. 


fashion, had nevertheless shown an arm not overly 
strong or accurate in pegging to bases. His wild 
throw past third in an attempt to catch a Milliken 
runner who had been taking too big a lead, had been 
responsible for both Milliken runs, as the runner on 
third had scored and one on second reached third to 
score a moment later on a sacrifice fly. These two 
runs, crossing the plate in the fourth inning, were all 
that Milliken could glean off Speed’s fast ball pitching. 
Speed, in truth, had richly deserved a shut-out, allow- 
ing seven well-scattered hits and fanning ten batsmen. 

It was Speed’s air-tight pitching, coupled with the 
discovery by Milliken that Rusty’s pegging was off, 
which caused Milliken base runners to try to advance 
themselves from base to base as much as possible by 
stealing. On reaching first base, after the fourth in- 
ning, runners awaited their chance and then went down 
to second on one of Speed’s pitches and, even though 
Rusty several times called for a pitch-out with a view 
to catching the runner, his throws were so poor that 
Milliken made three steals of the bag in four tries. 
The stands, noticing Bowen’s apparent inability to 
stop this base running, murmured in protest. 

“‘Speed’s okay but this Rusty’s not so hot,” opined 
a rooter. 

Rusty’s explanation to Coach Barnes after the game 
was that he had not had enough practice in pegging to 
bases. He promised to be rounded into form by the 
next contest. 

““You’d better be,” was the Coach’s admonition, 
“Nothing can upset a team quicker than a catcher 
who’s a poor thrower. You’ve got to be able to uphold 
that infield!” 

“T will be, don’t worry!” assured Rusty. 

Coach Barnes made no changes in his starting 
battery for the next three games although, in two of 
these contests, with Bowen having piled up a safe lead, 
he substituted Hank and Vic for Speed and Rusty. 
Singularly enough, Hank’s slow ball pitching, following 




































OACH BARNES nodded. ‘“That’s the only 
real pitch Hank’s got but look what he does 

with it! Hank hasn’t half your speed—yet, by a 
clever use of his slow ball, he makes his fast ball 
seem much faster to the batter than it actually is. 
Hank’s been good enough to say that he’d show 
you how to-throw his floater.” 

“Darn nice of him,” replied Speed, grudgingly. 

“Report to him after regular practice tonight,” 
ordered the Coach. “And he’ll give you your first 
workout.” 

“Shall I report, too?” asked Rusty, stepping 
forward. 

“No, you won’t need to,” said the Coach. “Vic 
Wanderman is staying on with Hank to help out.” 

Rusty stared, open-mouthed. 

“Oh, but I'll have to have Rusty to catch me!” 
declared Speed. ‘ 



















































Speed’s fast delivery, had an even more depressing “Not at all!” refused Coach Barnes, “Vic is “More 
effect upon opposing batters. The contrast apparently experienced in receiving slow bal! pitching and he “You 
influenced the timing of their swings and Hank had can indicate to you just where to aim your pitches. down all 
the batters hitting easy pop flies for certain outs. I want him to catch you.” “That's 
Rusty’s pegging had improved but still left much to The two stood a moment as though uncertain “You r 
be desired. Base runners were ready to take too many what to do or say. Hank’s qu 
liberties at the slightest opportunity. With Vic, “Very well,” agreed Speed, finaliy “But I can't pitching t 
however, they soon learned to stay close to Rusty kicked the furniture viciously promise how I’ll make out with this arrangement.” ST dare 
the bag else run the risk of being picked off \ and threw books to far corners Coach Barnes turned away, giving no intimation Want to s 
their base by a rifle-like throw. 9 that he had heard this last remark. He left behind thing to s} 
“Too bad Vic can’t catch speed ball pitch- him, in so doing, two highly indignant youths who Hank st 
ing,” remarked a fan. “He looks to be a “Shoot, Coach!” Speed sought each to console the other. 4 momen! 
better catcher than Rusty in almost every- invited, after a pause, Hank Nolan, in consenting to teach Speed Walton what ingering ¢ 
thing but that.” “What is it?” he knew about pitching the slow ball, forfeited what small “What 
“Can’t tell yet about his hitting,” said “You need a change of hope yet remained of his representing Bowen College as the minute,” | 
another. “He hasn’t been to bat enough pace,” said the Coach, team’s leading twirler. make up } 
times.” quietly. “T think it was rather unfair for Coach to wish this job Speed, | 
And so the question as to actual superiority Speed’s face reddened. on you!” a team-mate sympathized. mound, gl 
between the two catchers remained a much He glanced sidewise at “T don’t think so,” Hank replied, loyally. “If I didn't could not | 
mooted one. Rusty. teach Speed somebody else would. Evidently Coach feels unpleasant 
“Speed,” addressed Coach Barnes, one “Well, can you imagine that?” he mur- I’m -best fitted. That he’s asked me to do it is enough. “Snap i 
afternoon shortly after the squad had taken mured. After all, what we’re all working for is to put the best po doing—pos 





“But Speed doesn’t need a change of pace!” sib‘e team in the field for Bowen. We've got a tough schedule Hank de 
Rusty answered, defensively, ‘‘With all the ahead of us and wouldn’t I feel rotten if I’d refused to pass the plate | 





the field for practice, “I’ve a pretty good line 
on you now and I’ve decided there’s one thing 


















you need and need badly.” stuff he’s got?” on something I know to Speed when the use of it might be ss: his mitt 

Speed looked his surprise. Rusty, who was “Am I talking to you?” snapped the Coach, the thing that would win one of the big games?” _ “Strike | 

beside him, also stopped and turned toward the icily. “You're one in.a million, but, you big dumbbell, you don't Hi "8. “Th 

coach, questioningly. Rusty dropped back a pace. know it!” “You se 
1930 
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Vic Wanderman’s attitude was much like Hank’s. He 
was not seeking a letter so much as he was seeking to do 
that which would be for the good of the team. If that 
something jeopardized his own chances for athletic glory 
Vic was ready to make the sacrifice. He was not, however, 
willing to concede a team position to a rival whom he felt to 
be inferior. 

“Tt’ll take a lot of convincing to make me believe I’m 
not every inch as good as Rusty,” he had said to Hank in 
confidence. “‘And I’m after that baby, hammer and tongs!” 

“Go to it!”” Hank had encouraged. ‘‘ You've got a real 
chance there unless Speed’s able to dominate the situation. 
[| don’t see how Rusty can last much longer unless he im- 
proves by leaps and bounds!” 

“You mean ‘by throws to bases,’” Vic corrected, grin- 
ning. 


OWEN’S historic field looks strangely deserted with the 
rest of the squad gone to the Field House as Speed and 

Hank trudged out to the mound and Vic took his position 
behind home plate. Even Coach Barnes had gone in, 
having to attend a meeting of the athletic board of control. 

“Mind showing me how you’ve been throwing a slow 
pall?” asked Hank, pleasantly, by way of beginning. 

‘“Haven’t been throwing any,” answered the proposed 
pupil, bluntly. 

Hank hesitated a moment, a trifle disconcerted. 

“Then what have you been using for a change of pace?” 
he inquired, not wanting to presume that Speed had none. 












































“More speed! That’s what gave me my nickname.” 

“You mean—in the pinch—you’ve been bearing 
down all the more?” questioned Hank, incredulously. 

“That’s right!” snapped Speed. 

“You must have an arm that’s made of iron,” was 
Hank’s quiet comment. ‘TI couldn’t last a game out 
pitching that way.” 

“T dare say you couldn’t! Let’s get going! I don’t 
want to stand out here all day. If you’ve got some- 
thing to show me, show it and get it over with!” 

Hank stiffened at this. He stared hard at Speed for 
4 moment, then turned slowly toward home plate, 
fingering a baseball. 

“What I’ve got to show you can’t be shown in a 
minute,” he replied, tersely. ‘“‘And you might as well 
make up your mind to that right now!” 

Speed, hands on hips, stood just off the pitcher’s 
mound, glowering. Vic, crouching behind the plate, 
could not hear what was being said, though he surmised 
unpleasantness had developed. 

“Snap it up out there!” he called. “What you fellows 
doing—posing for a still picture?” 

Hank delivered the first pitch, a ball which approached 
the plate lazily, hardly turning. Vic caught it, juggled it 
on his mitt and tossed it back. 

_ “Strike one!” he announced, trying to enliven proceed- 
ings. “That cut the plate right in half!” 

“You see how it was done?” asked Hank of Speed. 
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“Throw another!” ordered the fast ball pitche~. 

Speed watched closely this time the grip that Hank took 
on the ball and how he released it on the pitch. The de- 
ception was.so well executed that one could not tell until 
the ball was thrown whether it was to be fast or slow. Again 
the ball seemed to float over the plate. 

“‘T get you!” said Speed, sullenly, and Hank stepped off 
the mound to let the pupil take his place on the slab. This 
Speed did, spiritlessly. Taking pointers on pitching from a 
team-mate was a joke and pitching to another team member 
who thought he could catch was joke number two. But 
since Coach Barnes had ordered it, he’d at least have to go 
through the motions. 

With his instructor looking on shrewdly, Speed placed his 
fingers on the ball, imitating the grip which Hank had taken. 

“‘Move this finger over more,” directed Hank. ‘“That’s 
i 

Speed raised his arm testily and faced Vic who stood at the 
plate, arms outstretched, invitingly. 

“All right! Let’s have it! Right in here!” 

Speed hesitated. He wasn’t going to look like-a sap before 
these two if he could help it. He must make this first pitch 
good. A crazy idea—his learning the slow bal', anyway! 
Would have been much more sensible for Coach Barnes to 


have sent Hank Nolan to him so that Hank could be taught — 


to throw something besides a slow ball! 
Speed made the first pitch of an attempted slow ball. 
The horsehide, however, left his pitching hand differently, 
due to the different hold he had upon it, and the ball struck 
the diamond in front of home plate, Vic catching it on the 
bound. Speed looked quickly at Hank, expecting a laugh, 
but found his instructor sober-faced and considerate. 
“Better luck next time,” said Hank. ‘You let go the ball 
too soon. You must hang onto it a little longer and let it 
_ slip from your knuckles—like this!” 

4 Hank followed with a demonstration 

ial "i which made the throwing of a slow ball 

[7 Meee. look ridiculously easy. He then tossed 

4 J ’ the ball back to Speed for another trial 
* and Speed made some dozen pitches. 

“You don’t seem to get the hang of 
it,” said Hank, after some painful 
minutes in which Vic twice had to chase 
to the grandstand for balls which 
cleared his head and was kept on the 
jump catching others. 

“Tll say I don’t get the hang 
of it!” rejoined Speed, impatiently. 


Vic sank to one knee, holding his right 
hand and rocking with pain 


““And I don’t believe you know how to teach me!” 
“‘T can’t teach you if you won’t learn!”’ flared Hank. 
Speed burned inwardly with the conviction that Hank 

and Vic would take delight in spreading the news of this 
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sorry exhibition he was putting up in trying to master the 
slow ball. And that was one thing he couldn’t stand—being 
laughed at! These fellows were too all-fired nice to him to 
his face. Chances were they'd razz him plenty behind his 
back! 

“Why should this bird teach me the slow ball?” Speed 
asked himself. “Especially since he and I are competing for 
the same position!” 

Resentment at taking instruction suddenly assumed 
the form of suspicion. How did’ he know, for certain, that 
Hank was giving him proper directions for throwing the slow 
ball? Hank might be getting credit “or having marvelous 
school spirit when he was really trying to upset a fellow’s 
pitching! This Vic Wanderman was tricky. He’d heard 
about Vic’s being the nephew of Bowen’s football coach 
and how Vic made the team. More than likely Hank and 
Vic were a pair. They were out to make the nine by fair 
means or foul. 

“T don’t think you want to teach me very badly,” Speed 
accused. ‘‘You don’t want me to get what you’ve got—and 
I don’t blame you!” 

“You’re welcome to whatever I have,” replied Hank, 
controlling himself with difficulty. “If Coach thinks itll 
make you a better pitcher—for Bowen!” 

“Yeah?” Speed laughed harshly. ‘Now J’// tell one!” 

“‘What’s going on out there?” called Vic, starting toward 
the mound. 

“‘Speed’s got the idea we’re just kidding h'm along,” 
explained Hank, as Vic reached them. “Not trying to show 
him the slow ball.” 

“He thinks we’re getting a kick out of working over- 
time—for nothing?” Vic answered. 

“You guys aren’t working for nothing!” rejoined the 
former mascot of the New York Yankees, hotly. 

“‘What do you mean by that?” they demanded. 

“As if you don’t know!” blazed Speed and whirled about, 
striding across the diamond toward the Field House. 

“That bird’s impossible!” stormed Hank. ‘I’ve a notion 
to take a good stiff punch at him!” 

Vic caught his battery mate by the arm. 

“Easy, Hank! Don’t go off your nut on this! Let Speed 
do the raving and it won’t hurt you. You know darned well 
there’s no truth in what he says!” 

Bowen’s slow ball pitcher looked after his fast ball rival 
and shook his head, scornfully. ‘‘And that’s the thanks you 
get!” for trying to do something for somebody!” 


USTY GRAHAM, room-mate of the temperamental and 

decidedly opinionated Speed Walton, impatiently awaited 
his return from the workout with Hank and Vic. Several 
times Rusty dropped his books and went to the window to 
look out across the campus. 

“Boy, they must have him pitching his head off!’”’ Rusty 
whistled. ‘Or else he hasn’t come straight home.” 

When Speed finally did appear, Rusty was all but ready to 
pounce on him. 

“Well, did you learn how to pitch the slow ball?” was his 
salutation. 

“No!” snapped the fast ball pitcher, “but I learned 
plenty!” 

Rusty’s eyes gleamed. 

“What’s up? Have a row?” 

“Not exactly; but I sure called those birds’ hands! They 
-were just fooling with me—weren’t trying to teach me 
anything. Coach ought to have known better. That 
pair is out to get ahead of us, and Coach was helping 
’em do it without realizing. I stopped by his office and 
gave him an earful, and what he’ll tell those schemers 
tomorrow will knock them for a loop!” 

“‘Good for you!” grinned 
Rusty. “It’s about time 
they were stepped on! 
That ought to settle things 
for the rest of the season!” 

Speed nodded. ‘You 
said it! The way things 
have turned out it’s left us 
sitting pretty. And why 
shouldn’t it? If we’re not 
the pick of this nine then 
I never hope to pitch a 
baseball again!” 

The next day an ugly 
rumor, originating from no 
one knew where, was out 
to the effect that Hank 
Nolan had refused to give 
Speed Walton the dope on 
how he threw the slow 
ball. 

“There she is—that 
rivalry cropping out!” cried 
a calamity howler. “Looks 
like Hank and Vic have banded together to help each other 
make the team. Pretty small stuff, if you’d ask me!” 

“Vic’s going to keep on till he’ll make us believe there 
was something to those favoritism charges when he made the 

(Continued on page 72) 
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IM HAWLEY came out of the 

People’s Café ina state known as 

repletion. A five o’clock break- 

fast, coupled with a twenty-five 
mile ride, half of it across the desert, 
had done much toward robbing the 
restaurant proprietor of a fair and 
reasonable profit. 

As Jim turned up:the street he was 
suddenly confronted by a small fox- 
terrier, just a mite of a thing, poor 
until his bones were little more than 
a rack for his hide. He was spotted 
black and white. One black spot 
nicely covered his right eye, giving 
him the comical appearance of having 
engaged in a fistic encounter. 

He sat up very cleverly and begged 
in a most earnest manner. 

“T get you, Spotty, old man,” said 
Jim laughing. He turned back into 
the restaurant. At the expense of a 
silver quarter he was given an ample 
feed for a dog at least twice the size 
of the one outside. 

Jim felt that the money was well 
spent as he stood and watched the 
little outcast stretch his pelt. When 
the last of the meal had been licked 
from. the cement walk, Jim turned on 
up the street about his business. The 
undersized dog fell in behind with a 
solid sigh of well-being. 

Jim dropped into the bank. When 
he came out half an hour later, the 
spotted terrier welcomed him with an 
appreciative wagging of his two-inch 
tail. 

“Here, you,” scolded Jim. “You 
can’t follow me, you know. You get 
out of here.” He emphasized his order 
with a kick in the general direction of 
the stray. The little creature sat 
down on the walk and offered his paw 
for a shake. 

“That won’t get you any place,” 
said Jim, decidedly. ‘‘You get.” 

He turned on his way again. The 
dog waited until Jim had gone a safe 
distance and then got up and took up 
the trail. When Jim took his horse 
from the feed barn, he handed the 
man an extra quarter. 

“Keep that pup here until I get 
gone good and plenty, will you?” he requested. 

The man pocketed the quarter. ‘‘Sure,” he agreed, as he 
caught the dog by the nape of the neck and threw him 
unceremoniously into the office, slamming the door with a 
bang. Jim rode away, up the street, out among the or- 
chards and across the big canal into the desert. Two miles 
farther on he chanced to glance back. A little cloud of dust 
was rapidly overhauling him. 

“Its Spotty, I'll bet a cinch buckle,” said he. 
stop that.” 

He drew his gun and sent three bullets down the road. 
They had instant effect. The dog stopped short and shied 
into the rabbit brush by the side of the road. Jim rode on, 
looking back occasionally. After some time he discovered 
the insistent terrier still on the trail. Jim now caught his 
mount with the spurs and galloped away at a brisk pace. 

Spotty still followed, although he fell rapidly behind. 
Some little time later Jim lost sight of him altogether. Just 
before he rode into Salt Wash Canyon, he looked back. He 
could see the road for more than a mile, but there was no sign 
of the dog, and after a time Jim forgot him altogether. 

He rode into the ranch at the forks of the creek about sun- 
down. Bill Short, Jim’s partner in the cattle business, lived 
on the home ranch, while Jim lived on his homestead at the 
head of the left fork. 


“Tl just 


J! M dismounted, left his horse with trailing reins, and went 

in where Bill was preparing supper. Jim washed and 
took an active part in the cooking. They visited until 
dusk, before Jim again mounted and turned up the left 
fork. Jim always felt a huge satisfaction as he rode up the 
creek toward his homestead. It was really home to him. 


By Carey O. Morgan 


Illustrated by Richard Holberg 





Jim came around the corner of the house with Spotty in his arms 


The homestead nestled in a tiny valley, not more than a 
pistol shot across, at the very head of the creek. The cabin 
was built of peeled spruce logs, brought from the grove above, 
with the lass rope made fast to the saddle horn. Just below 
the cabin a little meadow meandered off down the canyon 
for a quarter of a mile. 

Standing almost directly over the little cabin to the north- 
west, stood Buckhorn Peak. Buckhorn was an exceedingly 
sharp mountain, covered with scrub oak, service and choke 
cherry. On its sides many of Hawley and Short’s cattle 
waxed fat, watering at the numerous springs about its 
flanks. Puncho stopped at the wire gate at the lower end 
of the meadow. Jim opened and closed the wire gate without 
dismounting. It was pitch dark when he unsaddled at the 
shed. He stripped the bridle from Puncho’s head and re- 
moved the package of newspapers from the back of the sad- 
dle. In the dark he could hear Puncho rolling. 

Before turning into the cabin, Jim looked up at Buckhorn, 
which stood against the skyline like a gigantic sentinel. 
“You look steep enough to fall right over on a fellow,” 
he mused as he passed into the cabin. He lighted the lamp 
and for the next two hours he perused the week’s accumula- 
tion of newspapers, catching up, so to speak, with the world. 
About ten o’clock he undressed and went to bed. 

Just how long he slept, he had no way of knowing. He 
was awakened by a strange sound. When fully aroused, he 
realized that it was the barking of a dog. It was a very small 
bark, coming from a very small dog. Jim, with a burst of 
anger, concluded that it was Spotty, the terrier, and his self- 
appointed follower. 

“‘He’s sure got the staying qualities,’ mused Jim, as he 
terned on his side. “You can just stay out there and bark 
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entinel of Buckhorn 


your head off. You won’t get in 
here.” 

He settled down to resume his 
slumbers, but sleep refused to be lured. 
The shrill barking outside, being an 
entirely new sound about the house of 
Hawley, was disturbing to say the 
least.. After a time it seemed that the 
little terrier must have no lungs left, 
yet the barking never slackened. Jim 
rolled to his other side. He lay for a 
long time, trying to woo sleep. His 
success was nil. The barking continued 
unabated. Finally Jim got up and 
went to the door. 

“Here, you,” he scolded. “You 
stop that or I’ll bring Old Betsy out 
and blow a handful of lead in your 
direction.” 

Spotty’s bark tapered off into a 
whine, but he remained at a safe 
distance. Jim went back to bed. No 
sooner had he curled himself into a 
comfortable position than Spotty re- 
newed his persistent barking. 

“Wouldn’t that kill ye!” growled 
Jim. 

The barking not only increased, but 
the dog began to scratch on the door. 
Jim listened for some time again. 

“T sure hate to encourage you,” 
he said as he arose and lighted the 
lamp. ‘‘ Maybe you’ve been used to 
sleeping in the house, but you get this 
This will be your last night in this 
cabin, if I have to kill you myself.” 

He opened the door and called for 
the dog to enter. Spotty came up as 
far as the door but refused to be lured 
inside. Jim coaxed and wheedled, but 
in vain. After a time he became dis- 
gusted and slammed the door. He blew 
out the light and again got into bed 





N SPITE of his resolution to sleer, 

whether or no, he lay awake, 
listening. The barking and scratching 
became more frenzied. Jim stood it 
for fifteen minutes longer, got up and 
again lighted:the lamp. He took his 
six-shooter from the bed post, looked 
it over to make sure that it was ready 
for service and with clenched teeth, 
went over and threw the door open. 
Spotty ran to him, barking and rearing on his hind feet 
When he got almost to the door he turned and raced away 
again, barking just as insistently. If such a thing were pos- 
sible, he was even more excited than before. For the first 
time the peculiarity of the dog’s actions struck Jim in a new 
light. His gun did not come into play. Somewhere he had 
heard, or read, that dogs would sometimes bring succor to 
those in distress. 

“‘He’s acting blamed queer, all right,” said Jim, scratching 
his head thoughtfully. ‘‘He seems to be trying to tell me 
in dog language, that something’s gone haywire. Maybe 
something has happened to Puncho. I'll go and have a 
look, anyhow.” 

He went back to the cabin and dressed. The small dog 
never ceased his coaxing. When he had dressed and buckled 
on his gun, Jim went out to the shed, taking along his flash- 
light. He caught up his bridle from sheer force of habit 
and went down into the meadow. 

Spotty had, by this time, quit barking, but was running 
forward and back as though trying to hurry his newly 
adopted master. 

It was a queer ghostly night. The darkness was almost 
tangible. Up near the top of Buckhorn a boulder, loosed 
by some unseen force, came bounding down the mountain 
to land with a crash in a thicket. A queer screeching, also 
from that direction, was like the rubbing together of two 
trees by the wind, yet there seemed to be no breath of aif 
stirring. A coyote, from the opposite side of the canyon, 
emitted a long-drawn howl, not unlike that of a wolf. An owl 
hooted dismally from a nearby aspen thicket. A rather spook) 
feeling assailed Jim, and yet he was not given to nerves. 

(Continued on page 65) 
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Developing the Rookies 















Re ae ee ONNIE 
MACK, 

manager of 

the World’s 


| Champion baseball 
team, the Philadelphia 
Athletics, has a genius 
for finding and devel- 
oping more big-league 
material than most 
other managers. In- 
deed, it was by finding 
new players and build- 





Eddie Rommel’s knuckle ball 

hdd by the knuckles lightly 

pressing against the ball. Thrown 

w slowly it just floats up to 
the batter 












ing them into a perfect base- 
hall machine that he gradually 
developed the fine fast aggrega- 
tion of players that fought their 
way through the season last 
year, to such a glorious end last 
(ctober, and brought baseball’s 
highest honors home to Phila- 
delphia. How much Philadel- 
phia appreciated his efforts is 
ewident from the tribute the 
city paid to the veteran man- 
ager when he was given the Bok 
$10,000 award for doing more 
for the benefit of Philadelphia, during 1929, than any other 
man. 

Young players, fresh from college, or from minor league 
teams, or from the amateurs, and semi-professional baseball 
bts throughout the country are the building material 
Connie Mack seeks out, and moulds into players, developing 
them according to his idea of what a perfect player should 
le. He prefers this untried type of player to the costly star, 
vho demands a high salary, who may have already given 
his best to the game and may have only a few years longer 
to play in fast company. 

Indeed, in his squad of rookies this year at his training 
amp in Fort Myers, Florida, he had several untried players, 
me of them a young pitcher just out of high school, who 
the first day he stepped into the practice box gave promise 
of one day being a really great mounds-man. They are all 
youngsters as far as baseball is concerned, but under Connie 
Mack’s careful handling, some day, and probably very 
son, too, their names will be appearing in the box scores 
of the big games in the American League. 

To find these young men of promise in baseball, Connie 
Mack, like other big league managers, has an efficient 
goup of baseball scouts, or “ivory hunters” who are con- 
santly going about the country looking for new player 
material. ‘They are men once famous in baseball, who 
have the ability to judge the possible worth of a young 
player after watching him in action a few times, and on 
their judgment Connie Mack depends implicitly. If they 
think that a man they have seen holds promise, they tell 
the manager of the Athletics about him, and Connie arranges 
to give him a tryout. 

Usually he is asked to report to the spring training camp 
at Fort Myers, there to 
join the squad of rook- 
ies and go through the 
course of training that 
the coaches give these 
young players before 
they are asked to show 
what they can do. 





Rube (George) Walberg, of the 
Athletics, has a deceptive curve, 
and this is how he gets the firm 
hold that enables him to give the 
ball the necessary twisting motion 











HESE scouts are 

Mike Drennan, Ira 
Thomas, and Bill Hag- 
garty, three of the most 
capable judges of base- 
ball players in the 
country. During all 
the baseball season 
these three men are 
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Mordecai (“‘Three-Fingered”) Brown, 
he Cubs’ star in the days of Tinker to 
Evers to Chance, had only the stub of * : 
ihe index finger of his pitching hand. literally fine-combing 
The grip of that stub gave the ball a the country for promis- 
‘pin that no one else could copy ing young players. 
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By Irving Crump 


They work on information given them by other people who 
have seen good young players perform, and they do a tre- 
mendous lot of scouting on their own. They have lists of 
youngsters they watch from time to time, appearing at 
games where they are playing without the young players 
knowing that they are among those present. They may 
watch a player, off and on for an entire season before 
they make it known that they have been interested, and 
give him an invitation to join Connie Mack’s rookie squad 
for a tryout. 

“T try to be considerate of the young players when they 
come to the training camp,” said Connie Mack. ‘I know 
that they are nervous, that everything is strange, and that 
they are thrown among men who have already made 
a name for themselves in baseball—men whom these 
boys have doubtless looked up to as heroes. I do not 
expect them to do much for the first few days or a 
week. Indeed, I tell them not to attempt to show me 
anything for two weeks, and actually for that time I 
do not watch them at all. I just let them go ahead 
and become accustomed to their surroundings, and 
work off their nervousness. I am especially careful 
of new pitchers because I know that they are likely 
to be high-strung young fellows, who, if they get off 
to a bad start with me, will only show their worst side 
instead of their best. 

“So for two weeks I just let them alone, and only 
take care that they 
do not overwork. 
This year I have 
about a half-dozen 
youngsters who have 
never had any real 
training in fast com- 
pany, and about the 
same number of men 
who have had tryouts 
before, or who have 
been working in 
minor leagues, and 
have come up to me 


Tishaa etic 
Ed Walsh's “‘ spitter,” the hard- 
est ball to hit in the history of the 
game, and the most trying and 
wearing on the pitcher’s arm. 
When Ed had control it was 
almost physically impossible to 

meet the ball solidly 








to be looked over. For the 
first four or five days in camp 
I have only allowed them to 
get into uniform and play pitch 
and catch among themselves 
on the side line, or step into 
the box to throw a few to 
practice batters who are knock- 
ing them out to the fielders. 

“When they are taking their 
turn in the box I watch them 
to see that they do not attempt 
to put much of anything on the 
ball in the way of speed or 
curves. They are all ambitious 
and anxious to show me what 
they can do. If one of them 
could strike out a good batter like Jimmie Fox, for instance, 
he would be tickled pink. But I will not let them try to 
strike anyone out. If I find them burning the air with hot 
ones, I tell them to step out of the box and give some one 
else a chance. I do that for their own good because I know 
better than they do that they are not yet in shape to work 
their arms hard, and that a few swift balls might lay them 
up with a lame arm that would take weeks to cure, and 
would in all probability spoil their chances of making the 
team at any time. 

“Tt is mostly the young players who develop sore arms. 
The old ones realize all too well how necessary it is to take it 
easy the first few days or a week in camp, and they take care 
of themselves. They realize that a sore arm might keep 
them on the bench for weeks, and might even ruin them for 
the season. I have seen a great many pitchers ruin their 
arms in training camps, and it is a disappointing thing to 
send a good young man back to the minors or out of the 
game altogether when you know that if he had taken care 
of himself, and not been overambitious the first few days, 


Nap. Rucker’s slow ball. 
With the fingers resting light- 
ly on top of the ball and 
extended to give direction, 
Rucker had almost perfect 
control of his slow one. No 
pitcher since his day has ap- 
proached his ability to control 
the almost unnavigable slow 
ball 





Connie Mack tells how World’s Championship players are coached 


he might have devel- 
oped into a really 
valuable player. 


“T AM not careful 

of the pitcher 
alone at that stage of 
training. I am care- 
ful of my fielders as 
well. A men attempt- 
ing to throw a ball all 
the way in from the 
field the first few days 
is very liable to throw 
his arm out and do 
himself serious in- 
jury. Of course there 
are some exceptions. 
One man I know al- 
ways insisted on 
throwing the first 
ball he caught all the 
way in from the out- 
field. He was Tillie 
Walker. Year after 
year the first ball that 
was batted to Walker 
would come sailing in 
as straight and as 
swift as a bullet. 
Walker always 
started training that 
way. I think he was 
a little superstitious 
about that first ball. 
The long throw never 
seemed to do him any 
harm, but every time 
he did it I had a feel- 
ing that he was going 
to ruin his arm for- 
ever. 

“The first four days of training I do not work the 
men more than an hour or two at the most each 
morning. About the fourth day I begin to see the 
effects. No matter how good their physical condition 
is when they come to camp, and the condition of my 
men is usually the very best, yet the light work of 
the first four days begins to tell on them. “They feel 
tired and a little sore, perhaps. I know how much 
they would like a layoff for a day, and I make the 
work even lighter on the fifth day, sometimes letting 
them rest entirely while I talk baseball to them, or 
while the captain of the team, Eddie Collins, gives 
them a short talk, to be supplemented by a talk 
from Kid Gleason, the head coach. 

“That rest does 
them a lot of good. 
The next day the work 
becomes a little harder, 
and the next still 
harder, and it isn’t long 
then before we are 
practicing both the 
morning and after- 
noon, devoting five or 
six hours a day to 
training. Beginning the 
second week of training 
we commence to teach 
(Continued on page 52) 





Carl Mays, of the Yankees, for years 
was the only pitcher who threw a ball 
underhand. Here is his “Submarine” 
that he started down near his ankle. 
As it came to the batter it seemed to 
“vise out of the ground” 





Grover Alexander, when he was with 
the Philadelphia Nationals and, later, 
the Cubs and Cardinals, relied 
on his “‘ side-arm” delivery in a pinch. 
At the end of a wide sweep, when his 
arm was extended at the farthest point 
from his body, he let go the ball 


Johnson’s 
Ball, the 
fastest of all time. 





Christy Mathewson’s 
“Fadeaway” (right). 
As the ball left his 
hand, the thumb was 
on top and fingers 
underneath. A quick 
snap set the ball rotat- 
ing in a downward 
direction. As it ap- 
proached the batter it 
dropped toward the 
ground and seemed to 
“fade away” 






























































































Sugarplum 


IS arrival at Camp Four of the Scarborough 

Lumber Company could hardly be called a fortu- 

nate affair. In the first place, appearances were 

against him. Even amcng rough lumbermen he 

looked like a ragamuffin, from the battered crown of his 
shapeless and colorless hat to the holes in the toes of his 
nearly soleless shoes. He wore an old gray coat, too large 
for him, ragged at the wrists and 
out at elbows; a badly faded blue 
hickory shirt; and a pair of heavy 1, 
lumberman’s trousers, which had Z 
been “‘stagged”’ at the bottom, 
but evidently for somebody 
much bigger than their present 
occupant, for the cut-off bottoms 
still reached below his shoe tops, 
and the voluminous waistband 
was drawn in by a heavy strap 
which had apparently once be- 
longed to a harness. On his back 
there was a crude pack-sack made 
from a pair of old overalls, the 
legs looped under his armpits 
and back over his shoulders, and 
the ragged and folded ends run 
through two bent and rusted 
buckles attached to the overalls’ 
waistband. And the pack sagged 
as if it had little or nothing in it. 

The possessor of this remark- 
able outfit was a boy—a big 
chunk of a boy, broad of shoulder, 
thick of arm and leg, standing 
perhaps four inches under six 
feet, and weighing maybe a hun- 
dred and forty—but still a boy, 
certainly not over seventeen, 
perhaps less, for his face gave no 
certain indication. It was a 
broad, heavy face, rather dull, 
with high cheek bones, the 
other features hardly notice- 
able because its freckle was so 
decidedly so. There was only 
one freckle, of varying tint, 
but it extended from one ear 
over the long low lump that formed the nose, and on to the 
other ear. Of course there were eyes, too, but they were 
rather vacant, pale blue eyes, at which one had to look twice 
before one saw the smouldering fire—was it of wistfulness, 
or of sullenness, or of both?—at the bottom of them.. And 
there was a broad, flat-lipped mouth, droopy at the corners, 
though a careful observer would have noted that there was 
a firmness about it, which extended to the jaws under the 
heavy-fleshed jowls. 

Larrimore, who came forward to the rail of the office in 
the rough-sawn-board and tar-paper building that served as 
camp headquarters, and inquired his business, saw little of 
all this except the general disreputableness and the rather 
stupid face. And Larrimore, just then, in spite of having 
a year before been caught in petty thievery and thoroughly 
disgraced, was considerably obsessed and impressed by a 
sense of his own importance. To save himself from jail 
after his misbehavior, he had gone ‘through several months 
of exact discipline as bull cook, or general camp roustabout, 
under the watchful and suspicious eyes of Gust Appermann, 
the fiery camp cook, until John Scarborough, who believed 
in giving every man another chance, had reinstated him in 
the office, but only in a most minor clerical position. 

The spring drive was on. The great flume, which wan- 
dered around the great hills at a gentle gradient, and was to 
carry the winter cut of Camp Four down to a pond and mill 
on the Clearwater some miles below, was running full, as 
the warm April days set rivulets streaming down every gulch 
and draw; and the whole crew was down along the flume, 
scaling and branding logs at the great piles on the rollways, 
and canting them into the flume as fast as the water could 
carry them away. 

Larrimore would have been useless at all that. He didn’t 
even know how to scale a log, nor to keep records of any kind 
except under supervision. But he could work over some 
figures left for him to tabulate, and he could sit in the office 
and answer the questions. 

He proceeded to do that now. 

“Well,” he began, with that pleasant, patronizing smile 
which had made him more than one enemy, “‘what do you 
want?” 

“‘ Job,” answered the boy. 

“‘Not any,” answered Larrimore, shortly. He didn’t know 
whether there was any or not, but that was the easiest way 
to get rid of an applicant whose looks he didn’t like. ‘‘What 
kind of work can you do, anyway?” 

“Chop,” answered the boy, stolidly. 
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“Not anything at all. Chopping’s all done.” 

The lad lingered. 

“Anything else you want?” went on Larrimore, much 
amused at the other’s apparent dejection. 

“Eat,” came the stolid answer again. 

Larrimore’s grin broadened. He was certainly going to 
get a break in the day’s lonely monotony out of this. Down 





“Live and learn,” said Mac, “I’ve got a kid in Spokane can do that but I can’t” 


at the cook shack the youngster would meet up either with 
Larsen, Larrimore’s former partner in iniquity, who was still 
sulkily enduring the tyranny of Gust, because with the rep- 
utation he had it was about the only job he could get any- 
where; or with Gust himself, who had a short, quick, and 
violent way with all varieties of the genus hobo. Gust had 
arms like a gorilla, hands like hams, fierce little eyes like an 
angry elephant’s, and a temper. Larsen was morosely hur- 
rying at his task of getting some fifty lunch buckets ready 
to raft down the flume to hungry lumberjacks, and Gust 
would be in the worst of tempers at Larsen’s blunderings. 

“Well,” said Larrimore, ‘‘you might try the cook shack. 
I don’t know—perhaps—what did you say your name was?” 

“*Brede Segerblom.” 

“Sugarplum, eh? That’s a good one. You don’t look 
it. All right, ask at the cook shack. Ask for Gust.” 

He stood in the doorway and watched the boy clump with 
heavy, springless steps toward the cook shack. And his 
mouth twitched with anticipatory mirth. 


HAT went on inside the cook shack he didn’t see. But 
shortly he heard a noise, and immediately thereafter 
Larsen appeared at the door, his hand gripped into the boy’s 
collar, while Larsen shook him, or tried to, as a dog shakes 
arat. The Sugarplum wasn’t making any resistance, but he was 
a little heavy for Larsen, and the latter, as he dragged the 
lad out, stumbled, caught his foot in the legs of a bench on 
which reposed a dozen already filled lunch buckets, and with 
them went sprawling, amid a great clatter of tinware. And 
Gust, a rolling pin in one huge flour-smirched paw, a lump of 
dough in the other, all at once was standing in the doorway. 

“‘Vat goes on here?”’ he bawled. 

“A bum,” spluttered Larsen, through the fragments of 
a piece of blackberry pie into which his face had fallen, 
“‘trying the panhandling racket.” 

“So!” retorted Gust... ‘““And for vy must you spoil all 
dose lunch, to stop one bum from eat. You dunderhead! 
Ah-h, you lump! Me, Gust, my business: it is to handle 
bums; and yours, to get ready dose lunch. And now—ow, by 
Stockholm und Copenhagen—I show you somet’ings, you——”’ 

He had dropped the rolling pin, and grasping the rising 
Larsen by the head with both hands, yanked him to his feet 
and proceeded to rock him to and fro, the hand containing 
the dough happening to be that which connected with Larsen’s 
already, pie-besmirched face. Satisfied at length, he hurled 
the bull cook from him, and turned to the boy, who was still 
sitting stolidly where he had fallen. 
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“Vell,” said Gust. ‘Now about you. Ve feed no bun; 
Vamoose!” 

“T’m not a bum,” answered the boy, colorlessly. “J go 
a quarter.” 

“So mooch! And you t’ink you get one of Gust Apper. 
mann’s meals for dot?” 

“Bread will do,” answered Segerblom. “Anything. |’, 

just hungry.” 
VX “Vere you from?” 
‘ “Over the range—Montana.” 

“But—dere iss no road— 
how?” 

“Walked.” 

“How far?” 

“Sixty miles—yesterday and 
the day before.” 

“By gar—and eat—ven?” 

“Yesterday morning.” 

“Hein! You hear dot, Larsen. 
dis—vy, hee’s yust a poy—valk. 
sixty mile, two days, and eat 
yesterday mornings, and vould 
pay a quarter vor bread! And 
you, Larsen, you dunderhead, 
blunderfoot lump, you call that 
bums, Poy, you lie to me? | 
haf rolling pin for liar. How you 
call!” 

““Brede Segeblom.” 

Gust’s eyes glinted. 

“Dot is good name—hetter as 
Larsen, better—” his eyes 
flashed malignantly toward the 
watching Larrimore—‘“‘as Larrj- 
more. Come in. I feed you. | 
feed you goot.” 

“T guess,” said the boy, “I 
can’t get up.” 

“For vy? Hurt?” 

“No. All—all in.” 

Gust bent over and gently 
helped him to his feet. Then, as 
he supported the boy into the 
cook shack, he shook a belligerent 
fist at Larrimore. 

““You—mixed up in dis. Neffer 
mind. I will feex you. Vait.” 

And so it was that the Sugarplum came to Camp Four. 





HE Sugarplum lingered. First of all his feet were in no 

state for him to travel. It seemed that there was a place 
he was going from, but none that he was going to. Gust 
got the story out of him by degrees. Meantime the Sugar- 
plum had not been idle. That first day Gust fed him up, and 
at night bedded him down in some of Gust’s own blankets 
on the floor of Gust’s own room off the cook shack. And after 
that the boy hung about Gust much in the manner of a graic- 
ful dog—speechless but devoted. But observant. He no- 
ticed what Gust was doing, and he heard the directions Gust 
gave Larsen, and where there was opportunity or delay, the 
boy did what was asked for, even to anticipating some o/ 
Gust’s needs, which in the history of bull cooks was something 
that had never happened to Gust before. 

He washed some of Larsen’s dishrags which he had seen 
Gust looking at with bitter scorn, he kept a basket of po- 
tatoes washed ready for peeling, and the box of chips for 
the quick firing of the great range always full; and along with 
that he could certainly chop. Nobody ever told him to, 
but his first morning, after hearing Gust howl at Larsen in 
theearly dawn for not supplying a sufficiency of proper stove 
wood, he sauntered outside, and in a moment or two Gust 
pricked up his.ears at the sound of an axe, its strokes coming 
slow, but solidly and with a steadiness that was almost 
rhythmic. 

Gust looked out of his grimy window. Outside was a pile 
of blocks, cut to stove length. These the boy was splitting, 
with a broad, two-bitted axe, with the precision of an expert. 
There were no ill-aimed, glancing blows that sliced off only 
a thin edge; no thoughtless strokes that sunk the axe into 
a knot, to be extricated with difficulty; but placed strokes, 
that split the blocks into halves, and then into quarters, 
and then cut these again, separating the heart wood from the 
outer layer. And the heart wood, the joy of Gust’s heart 
for a smokeless fire, the boy kept by itself. 

Now and again he sunk the axe into the great chopping 
block, and sat down to rest, but after a brief interval, during 
which his roving eyes seemed to be watching the birds and 
chipmunks that flitted or scampered about the camp clearing. 
he resumed his labor, without haste or enthusiasm, but 
thorough in every movement. 

Sugarplum worked through the whole of the woodpile 
that day and stacked it all against the cook shack wall. 
Late in the afternoon he had even begun with a crosscut 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


saw on the logs from which the pile was replenished, still 
working in the same dogged, slow, methodical fashion with 
which he had attacked the blocks. Except that he rested 
oftener, and kept looking somewhat anxiously up along the 
trail which entered the clearing from the higher hills of the 
Bitter Roots. 

“By gravy,” muttered Gust, ‘dot poy, he vork slow. 
Larsen move three times so quick, yaw, yet half so mooch he 
does not do.” 


HERE was a rumpus next morning because Larsen was 

late in finding and milking the cow Gust kept for the 
benefit of such married men in the camp as had children. 
Larsen objected to the cow. And the cow objected to him. 
While he milked her, it was not a friendly affair on either side. 
Larsen got the milk, but it took a long time, during which 
he called the cow vile names, and she retaliated by swishing 
her tail across his face, and frequently set a restless foot 
down upon his toes. But when Scarborough came unex- 
pectedly now and then to camp, he liked real cream on his 
cereal, and he approved the cow. 

The second day Sugarplum sawed more block wood, and 
then he strolled about the camp. He seemed to be studying 
the ground in various parts of the soggy debris-littered clear- 
ing, and in the afternoon he raked a goodly patch of it clean. 
After that he disappeared somewhere into the forest, but 
about five he reappeared, driving the cow, and soon after 
Gust heard the sing of milk squirting into the pail, the quiet 
hum of a boyish voice in a little tune, and gentle words of 
soothing, ‘So, boss, so.”’ And as he looked from his window, 
Gust came to a sudden realization that at some time during 
the day the window had been washed! 

“By Stockholm und Copenhagen und Berlin!” ejaculated 
Gust, “‘should the vorld break up from the middle out! 
Und dot Larsen, I t’ink tomorrow I get some vork out of 
him, vid no more the cow for excuse.” 

John Scarborough reached camp that night from Spokane. 
Also there came Big Mack, Scarborough’s right-hand man in 
many an enterprise, a sort of general factotum without a def- 
inite job, who just now had been on some sort of exploring 
trip through the remoter hills, where Scarborough had large 
timber holdings. They sat together at the office crew’s table 
and talked, as they always did, while they ate. Both ob- 
served Sugarplum sitting in listless idleness on a bench in 
Gust’s kitchen, and lifted their eyebrows in some wonder. 
Gust ordinarily allowed no visitors in his kitchen, and from 
what they could see of this one he did not look entitled to 
special favors. 

‘‘Who’s the lump of a lad in the kitchen?” asked Scar- 
borough of nobody in 
particular. 

“That’s the Sugar- 
plum,” answered Larri- 
more deferentially 
from the foot of the 
table, ‘‘a hobo kid that 
blew in here from no- 
where a couple of days 
ago, and that Gust 
seems to have a crush 
on. You wouldn’t think 
it to look at him. But 
there’s no accounting for 
Gust’s likes and dis- 
likes.”” 

“No,” answered Scar- 


borough, letting a 
thoughtful eye rest on 
Larrimore. ‘‘And yet 


somehow he’s generally 

right, too. Hum!” 
Next morning he put 

the question to Gust 


directly. 
“Gust, who’s this 
Sugarplum?” 


Gust’s face darkened. 

“Segerblom, Mist’ 
Scarbraw. A real name, 
dot.” 

“All right, Gust. But 
who is he? Where did 
he come from?” 

“Not yet I find it out 
all. But two nights ve 
talk. Runavay poy 
from stepfader ofer by 
Alberton in Montana, 
man named George 
Simmons, sort of no- 
account mountain mans. 
You know—little ranch, 
some trap, some tie 
hack, two t’ree vays for 
scraps of poor living. 
Brede, thees poy, he haf 
to vork for Simmons, 
cut cedar pole, ties. 
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‘Larsen you dunderhead blunderfoot you call that bums. 


Simmons take all hees money. Simmons vork mighty little, 
drink mighty mooch, gif Brede no cloes, no school, noddings! 
Brede’s mother dead, two years. She had some money ven 
she married Simmons in Missoula—vimmen do some queer 
t’ings, und men, ven dey ti’nk a voman’s got some money 
dey make out dey’s somebody pretty nice. Simmons got 
avay vid der money, und dere vas noddings left but hees 
mountain place. Brede’s mother couldn’t stand der hard life, 
but dere vas no vay to get out, und she don’t last long. After 
dot, Simmons vork Brede all time, und knock him around. 
Dot poy’s back all covered vid mark of old bruise, beatings!”’ 

“What was his father?” 

“Vork for railroad in Missoula, some kind of foreman in 
shop. Brede, bimeby he figure he get no square deal, und 
at last, ven Simmons try to beat him up, Brede beat Simmons 
up, and take from hees pocket money Simmons take from 
Brede; den he beat it for hills—sleep out, half starve, und 
get here.” 

“What are you going to do with him?” 

“Ay don’t know. Last year you haf boy here from 
Spokane, sick, let him loaf around camp, feex for Big Mack 
make for heem little vork, pay him some t’ings. Dot a goot 
poy, Tom Ghessley. But Gust haf to feex for heem nice sick 
folks food. Dot’s all right! Your camp, but my kitchen. 
Now I got poy, feed heem up, because it suit Gust. Maybe 
for heem, little vork, some money, maybe cloes, hein? 
How about dot, Mist’ Scarbraw?” 

‘But all this may be just a yarn, Gust. And there’s really 
nothing for him to do.” 

“‘Noddings, except vork Larsen neffer can get to. But I 
t’ink Brede find hees own vork. Und he not lie, Mist’ Scar- 
braw. He same kind like Ghessley und Beel Dean.” 

“Same kind? What do you mean?” 

“‘Vat you call Scout.” 

“Oh, come, Gust, he’s no Scout. How could he be, if he 
lived away up on a mountain ranch as you say?”’ 

“‘T show you.” 

Gust drew out from somewhere under his apron a dog- 
eared, coverless book, and laid it befo re the big boss. 

‘“‘All time, evenings, he study thees. He carry in hees 
pocket piece of rope, und ven he sit and rest, he tie und untie 
knot. Und he vatch all bird, like dose two. I tell you 
hee’s Scout.” 

‘‘He may have the book, Gust, and that’s all to the good. 
But he can’t be really a Scout. They have to know a lot of 
things.” 

“No,” retorted Gust. ‘Not mooch I read English, but 
I read a Scout not huf to know so mooch. ‘T’ings hee’s ex- 
pected to learn, yes, but vat he iss, dot is vat it say here 
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about Scout Law, trustvordy, kind, friendly, t’ings like dot. 
Und Brede like dot, all but hees cloes, vich ain’t clean, but 
dot not hees to blame. Do he stay, Mist’ Scarbraw? Big 
Mack find heem little job, get heem some cloes?” 

‘All right, if you want him, Gust. It won’t break me to 
feed him for a while, and let him get an outfit. Anything 
else?” 

“Yaw. You haf to get me some seets.”’ 

Scarborough looked over the benches along the tables in 
the big mess hall. 

“Seats, Gust? What’s the matter with those we’ve got?” 

“Not seets for table—for plantzen, lettuce, green pea, 
string bean.” 

“What are you talking about?” 

“‘Brede. He say he can do dose t’ings. And de men, dey 
like dose. You know, summer time, you bring dem by truck 
from Lewistown, stale! Me, lots of time I take a chance, 
maybe vin, maybe lose—all right! You take long chance 
vid Larsen und Larrimore, und I t’ink you vin, you make it 
long enough. Vy not take chance vid Brede? Fife dollars 
seets, Mist’ Scarbraw! Gust pay if garten no goot, but he 
not haf to pay.” 

‘All right,” laughed the big boss. “Maybe we'll get five 
dollars’ worth of fun out of it, anyway.” 

“You do some goot bizness vid heem,’ 
“kind of fun you like best.” 


’ 


retorted Gust, 


SCARBOROUGH spent a good deal of that day just ram- 

bling about camp “having a look at things,” though the 
men knew that when he did that there was little that escaped 
his critical eye. And to-day, though he did not betray it, he 
was observing Sugarplum. He found out about the woodpile 
and the cow. He listened laughingly to the reason the men 
were calling Larsen “‘pie face” and “‘dough head.” He had 
Big Mack put the boy to clearing up some slashings, and 
noted how the lad saved out the larger limb wood, cut it to 
uniform length and piled it. He noted the boy’s expression, 
posture, play of muscle—a lot of things that counted with 
Scarborough as much as the amount of work a man actually 
did. In mid-afternoon he sent for the boy. 

‘Gust tells me,” he began, “that you’re a Scout.” 

“‘No, sir.” 

““You’ve got a Scout book.” 


“Yes, sir. I’dlike tobe. But there’s no chance. There’s 
no Troop, and besides——”’ 
“Well?” 


“Probably I wouldn’t mix with a lot of boys. I’ve been 
most alone. I like to be alone.” 
(Continued on page 57) 
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6s LL right there.” 


The group of men became silent. It was 
North speaking. 
“Here comes coach. Scatter out. Line up. 


Two paces between each man and plenty of distance from 
the man in front of you. And don’t be afraid of moving. 
This bit of wind ought to make you snap into it. We'll 
probably have the usual line of setups.” He turned to greet 
the coach. ‘“’Lo, coach; got ’em lined up.” He took his 
place at the right of the front line. 

““A little pep, now fellows,”’ called Oliver. ‘We can’t 
stand around here and freeze; I’m glad you all had some 
sense and wore‘a sweater. We'll soon get that goose-flesh 
off you. Ready? Regular knee bend squat and squat when 
I say one, don’t droop like a dying lily. Ready? One, two, 
one, two, one, two 

Up and down, synchronous at first then a bob here and 
then another there until it was just a rise and fall of heads. 
After ten ups and downs the coach called a halt. Most of 
the men were wheezing. 

“Good for you. Now we'll go through the rest of our 
little warming up daily dozen and then we'll split up and talk 
business. Arms horizontal, move.” 

For ten minutes the outdoor gymnasium performed after 
which the men classified into this group and that, according 
to the events for which they were candidates. Husky weight 
and field men trotted to the far end of the field while jumpers 
and vaulters remained in the center, trackmen to the 
opposite end. 

Bill White trotted with the latter and when they reached 
their end of the track he shivered more than any of them and 
felt goose-flesh rising all over him. Nobody else so much as 
saw it; he was only one of twenty odd men who were to 
make up all the track events for the team. He was six feet 
and two inches of the thinnest of men; long legs, long arms, 
scrawny neck, thin face, good features and dark eyes, and 
lonz, brown hair. 

Having a single room in the dorm he had no roommate 
and no one with whom he could talk and in whom he could 
confide. During the day his path and that of other men did 
not cross save during school hours and since he was not well 
acquainted his day was a lonely one. He had come to May- 
ton primarily for study but this year, his junior, felt that he 
should do something for the school like getting his letter 
or the like and track seemed the only way. He never felt 
that he had aptitude or skill enough to 
join anything else during the past two » 
years; and then he was so thin. He hoped 
to find some companionship among the 
track men for he longed for a chum, but 
of course had none, which he observed 
was probably his own fault in as much as 
he had never made any overtures to 
any one. 

“‘From now on you dash men go with 
North and report to Mr. Morton, he'll 
take care of you. Get a move on. Hur- 
diers go with Mr. Smith here. The rest of you report to 
me every practice.” 

Of the twenty-odd at the start Oliver now found himself 
with but five men. Rooney, a dependable senior and a 
third year man, Johnson of last year’s varsity who had 
shown some promise, Blake and Glenn of last year’s fresh- 
man squad and White who had not gone out for the 
freshman team last year. One good half miler in Rooney 
and a possible miler in Johnson but he could not move in 
fast company; the three newcomers he could not count on for 
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Johnson plunged the baton into Bill’s waiting hand 


much of anything 
though the two 
from the fresh- 
man squad might 
show some 
promise; as for 
Bill, he was on 
merely because 
any man up in 
his studies and 
passed by Doc 
was permitted 
to try out. 

Bill felt as if he 
were undergoing 
the most embar- 
rassing time of his 
whole existence. 

On his thin 
frame the ordi- 
nary gym suit literally hung, the biting wind diving under 
one side of the short and coming out the other. His thin 
legs, from appearances, might break in two at any time. 
They were getting blue from cold and the hair on them was 
as stiff as straws. His thin brown sweater rather swathed 
itself around him and furnished but little protection. He 
no more resembled an athlete than did a clothes prop. He 
heard Oliver speaking. 

“Rooney, you'll have to help me if I’m going to oversee 
the whole business.” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Ves. We'll have a good brisk quarter and jog another 
then walk another for tonight and have a little gabbing 
about this and that to do in distance running. You'll take 
the eighty-eighty as usual, Rooney, and I may have to put 
you on the mile. Mr. Morton has the quarters and we may 
pick up somebody to put on the half before long but I doubt 
it. Most of those fellows think they can do the hundred in 
half of ten. Johnson, you'll have to do the mile better than 
last year and now, you three new ones. Glenn, you do the 
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two mile don’t you? Hmmm. And Blake? The half? The 
mile? Either? Hmmm. We'll try you on the mile. You, 
Pipestem, over there. What’s your name? White? (h, 
yes, White. What do you think youcando? What we need 
is milers. Think you might try it? You're the build {cr 
distances, no weight and long legs, how about it?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“O.K. Now for the walk. Single file behind me and don’t 
lag. Come on.” 

After the walk Oliver set the pace for the jog. As they 
neared the finish Bill thought his feet had turned to lead but 
when the walk came afterward he didn’t think it amounted 
to much. 

“Tomorrow afternoon again. Same old stuff, only we'll 
probably jog another quarter. Trot along to the gym now.” 

The two old men jogged away together and the two so- 
phomores from the freshman squad trotted off while Bill 
made his solitary way up Main street, across the lower 
campus and into the gym. He liked Oliver. He was going 
to like the running. He could see they needed men and it 
was a chance if he ever had one. He’d show them! But 
regardless, he felt somewhat lonely in the gym as the others 
called to each other in the showers and the locker room. 


HE next afternoon it was warmer and Bill did not even 

feel tired after the short workout. The following day 
though instead of the jogs and the walks, Oliver took the fie 
and by means of Rooney and Johnson attempted to show 
the others position, take-off, stride, arm movement, car- 
riage, and conservation of wind ‘by proper breathing. 

In the days that followed Oliver instructed, demonstrated, 
cheered, chided and ridiculed them in their practices. The 
first practice of the following week they had run their first 
mile. Oliver told them it was pressing them a little but they 
had only the short time until Saturday when they met 
Benview. 







It was the end of the greatest race the state 
meet had ever seen 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


EDNESDAY Bill thought he never would live through 

the afternoon. They had jogged and walked and then 
run for time. As fast a first quarter as they could, a. steady 
Lalf, a faster final quarter with the last hundred yard des- 
yerate sprint. His feet felt like lead, the cinders all seemed 
edzed and his soles stung with their contacts, his throat and 
m uth burned and his heart felt like a pendulum in his chest. 
All he remembered was sprinting the last hundred past the 
stands with someone yelling for Blake to ‘‘come on” and bat 
that “‘pipestem,” but he put forth his best and staggered 
across @ foot in the lead. Panting and wheezing he pulled 
his sweater around him trying to hear what Oliver was 
saying but so all in that he never noticed that Oliver smiled 
a little as he looked at him. 

“You're doing fair. To-morrow we’ll take it rather easy 
and go at it again Friday. All of you will run. We shan’t 
have any trouble with the ‘Bennies’ and it will give me a 
chance to see what you'll do in competition. Johnson will 
run the two mile along with Glenn, and Rooney and Blake 
will do the half. White and you two will run the mile. 
What I want is a good miler to run with you, Rooney. 
Blake isn’t good enough to run two races but can hold the 
half well while the two mile is too much to add another 
mile to. Glenn will do fair in the two mile and Blake, I’m 
counting on you now for something in the eight-eighty. 


Rooney won’t make that his specialty this year. We'll 
go over with the rest of the squad now. Trot.” 

This was the first time the entire squad had been assembled 
asaunit. Most of them knew each other and it did not take 
the others long to get acquainted. For about five minutes 
Oliver talked and every Mayton man glowed as he listened 
and resolved the more to do and not to die for Mayton. 

In the gym North handed out suits to all who had not as 
yet been entitled to them. 

Bill walked on air going to his dorm. 

Saturday was crisp and clear. As Mayton was in a small 
town everything was well attended and the students were out 
in force to see the opening meet. Benview, only thirty miles 
away, a smaller school, was also well represented. A good- 
natured rivalry existed though Benview had but little show. 
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The meet progressed swiftly with Mayton piling up 
points in the dashes and field events and doing her share in 
the distances. Glenn won the two mile easily while Rooney 
came in yards ahead in the half. 

Trembling, Bill heard the call “all out” for the mile. 
Discarding blanket and sweater he took his place next the 
outside of the track in the front line and with the crack of 
the pistol was away with the rest. Round the first bend 
went the eight fighting for position. Rooney was in the lead 
while Bill found himself wedged in a pocket on the inside. 
He merely coasted along with the Benview men for three 
quarters and then fell behind to get out of the pocket; the 
move lost him ground ‘and though he ran gamely he had to 
content himself with fourth place. He was very much sur- 
prised and pleased although the only Mayton man he had 
beaten was Blake. He hadn’t finished so far behind third 
place and felt a little better over that. 

Another week of hard drilling and the entire squad left for 
the state relays. Bill was chosen to run anchor man in the 
mile relay though he couldn’t conceive why. The great 
stadium of the university awed him and he felt quite lost. 
Suits of every hue were to be seen and the greats and near 
greats of college tracks of the country mingled with the mere 
hopefuls. He was astounded as were the other three when 
Cliver told them he had elected to run in the university four 

mile relay rather than confine himself 
to the state collegiate relay. If they 
did well in the former he might run 
the next day in the latter. They 
were left alone as Oliver hurried out 
to attend to hig other duties. 
Rooney with two years’ experience 
felt capable of telling the others a few 
aks things. He was Irish anyway, that 
a helped. “Now listen, you fellows, 
don’t get scared. Whadda we care 


only human like us and if we run like 
we can we ought to give them a run 
for their money. And don’t drop the 
stick. And run forall you’re worth.” 

But nevertheless Bill was scared 
when their event came. Oliver 
slapped each one on the shoulder. 
‘Good luck now, boys. Go 
to it now, Rooney.” 


ROONEY got away to 
a flying start and 
handed the stick to Blake 
with a_ two-yard lead. 
Blake ran his best but better 
men forced him to be satis- 
fied to wheeze in fifth and 
Johnson, failing in a des- 
perate private sprint with a 
Queen’s man 
plunged the 
baton into 
Bill’s waiting 
hand in sixth 
place yards 
behind. Bill 
jammed his 
feet into--the ground. 
His one desire was to get 
some place as fast as he 
could. Automatically he 
focused cn the men 
ahead but mentally he 
recalled Oliver’s arm around his shoulders, the pat 
of the steely hand and the full voice saying, “‘Let’s 
go, Bill, old boy, let’s go.” The four mile was one 
of the big events of the program and had no con- 
flict. Athletes and spectators watched the race 
that was turning into a battle royal. The bunched 
runners straining every nerve and muscle churned down 
the back straightaway with might and main. 

Bill thumped his toes down savagely and ran as he 
had never run before but only had the satisfaction of 
holding his own. The usual second quarter let-up never 
came. Grim and desperate every runner attempted to 
hold the terrific pace which was gradually becoming 
slower. The lead changed only to change again. Bill, 
thumping along with the half dozen who were gradually 
drawing away from the rest, saw nothing but the green suit 
ahead of him and the blue one beyond that. His only 
desire was to get ahead of the black curly hair in front of 
him. His ears did not hold the sound of cheers nor the 
exhortations of teammates and school fellows. His sweaty 
palm clung to the stick as if it were a life line and he called 
on his laboring heart and lungs to push his muscles harder. 

The third quarter sprint for a final position took him 
around curly-haired green suit and placed him toe-to-heel 
with the blue-shirted man. The pace became faster and 
faster. Legs and arms moved with such rhythmic swift- 
ness they were hardly distinguishable. On the back stretch 
Bill passed blue shirt and began his run to pull up to the 
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leaders. At the finish line Oliver was yelling wildly but Bill 
never saw him. His eyes were seeing nothing but three 
backs ahead of him which were always just out of his reach 
and so tantalizingly beyond him. The hundred yard mark! 
Desperately and forlornly Bill put forth his last effort to 
overtake the three ahead who were going down the stretch 
at a terrific pace. Bi!’ closed his eyes; his breath was gone, 
he felt himself wobbling, and with his last effort ran into the 
open arms of Oliver, waiting at the end. 

“‘Good boy, Bill, old scout. That’s the stuff.” He walked 
Bill around, rubbing his calves until he’ regained his com- 
posure enough to take some interest in the world. ‘Sorry 
coach. They were a little too good; I guess, or else I was too 
poor,” half apologized Bill. 

Oliver cut him short. His eyes snapped. ‘Cut that, 
White. \¥. u'ran-a good race, boy.. You were only five 
yards behind the three and a blanket would have covered 
them all. You'll get another crack at them next month. 
Why, boy, you did great.” 

All the way back to school Bill’s heart sang. He sat with 
North and Rooney on the train and listened all ears to their 
discussion of the meet. He felt like shouting when Rooney 
slapped his thigh and exclaimed to North, ‘‘Don’t tell me 
Wwe ain’t got the makin’s of a good miler; you just wait until 
Whitey here gets his bearings. ”’ 

““That’s the stuff,” cried the captain, as he rose to talk 
with some others at the opposite end of the car. And as he 
walked down the aisle he muttered to himself, ‘How that 
kid’s eyes glowed. Must give him the hand once in a while. 
Must be a lonesome cuss. Kinda likable, too.”” He came 
out of it when someone tripped him and yelled, ‘What’s 
her name, Northwind?” 

The day after their return they began to practice for the 
meets which filled the week-ends until the state meet one 
month from the relays. hill started the week determined 
to place the name of White alongside that of Jones, Nurmi, 
et al. And made Oliver grin at his efforts. 

Montgomery was next on the schedule. The red and black 
outfits were always sturdy teams and Mayton never did 
better than break even in their meetings in all sports. Last 
year Montgomery won by a point and this year the team was 
determined to avenge the defeat. The hard part of it was 
that Montgomery was proficient in exactly the same events 
as Mayton and poor in the same events as Mayton. The 
mile was one of their strong events. 

“But,” grandiloquently exclaimed Rooney, “we have 
with us the unbeatable Rooney and the incomparable White, 
so how can they possibly win?” 

Whereupon Bill grinned self-consciously and looked 
sheepish and could not respond otherwise when big Rooney 
slapped an arm around him and walked to the track. 

“D’ye really think we have a chance, Rooney?” Bill’s 
voice was almost begging. 

Rooney glanced sharply at him. “Sure, we have, kid. 
Of course Miller is fast, they say he’s done less than four- 
thirty which is going some for an ordinary guy and we have 
hung up around thirty-two to thirty-five, but don’t you get 
scared, kid, we’ll cut ’em this time.” 

But inwardly Rooney quaked. It was nearer twenty-five 
that Miller ran. Also he sighed. He’d have to see Oliver 
and figure out some way to give this kid some confidence. 
He could run like a machine. 

The week passed without a time trial. Just starts, jogs, 
dashes and distance running, all combined, but no direct 
miles. By this time Bill was taking little notice of the other 
men and their events. At a meet, until his event Oliver 
never let a man see the field. 


ATURDAY came and with it the continuation of the hot 
weather. The mile was the second event in the pro- 

gram, something of a change, but Bill was glad, for then 
he’d be through for the day. Rooney, White and Johnson 
were entered for the mile, Johnson having been put down as 
three men were needed and Oliver decided one guess was as 
good as another. Everyone in the stands and on the field 
had eyes only for Miller, a swarthy black-haired, but likable 
fellow with a chest that bespoke endless air capacity. Bill 
quaked as he took his place between Miller and another 
Montgomery man. The pistol cracked and they scurried 
away. That afternoon was so hot that Bill simply ran with- 
out much plan or thought other than to run. The sweat 
trickled down into his eyes and irritated his nose; his ears 
rang and his feet stung. He only realized that the race was 
nearing its finish when he heard as in a distance the roar 
of the spectators. He quickened his pace and tried to 
lengthen his stride but was so sluggish he felt no response. 
He stumbled over the finish with the rest, exhausted, and 
cared about nothing until his body became more normal 
under the massages of old Axel. Then, standing wearily 
under the shower, he looked at Rooney, standing so stolid, 
and timidly ventured to inquire the result. 

“We were rotten,” growled that son of Ireland. ‘Rotten, 
IT tell you. Miller was so far ahead we didn’t know we were 
racing.” 

“Four twenty-two is pretty fast for a state meet,” inter 
tupted a voice from the other side. 

“Aw, shut up. That wasn’t the worst part; it was letting 

(Concluded on page 47) 













































































































































































































































































































































































































































BOYS’ LIFE 


raig of the Cloud Patrol 


PART V 


HE sound of a 

motor, accom- 

panied by the 

swaying and lurch- 
ing of an automobile, and 
voices talking were the first 
impressions Don’s brain reg- 
istered as he gathered con- 
sciousness after the blow on 
the back of the head. The 
voices were disconnected and 
the words meaningless at 
first, but gradually as his 
brain cleared they began to 
ntake sense. 

“. . . but I think one guy 
is comin’ to now. That was 
a hard soak on th’ nut yuh 
gave him, Blackie.” 

“Awer, I didn’t hurt him 
much,” protested the man 
called Blackie. 

A third voice cut in—a 
mean, temperish voice that 
Don identified as that of 
Lonzo Creado. 

“No, you did not hurt him 
much, but young Almazan, 
you cracked very hard—too 
hard. If you have killed him 
it will be bad for us all. 
You are too free with that 
blackjack — I warned you 
not to use it. A big oaf 
like you should be able to handle a boy like this one.” 

“Yeah? Well, he’s got a dirty wallup, an’ he fit like a 
fool. I had to crack him to make him be good. That perlice 
deg was in there tryin’ to chaw muh leg off at th’ same time. 
But I settled that purp. He won’t do no more bitin’. I 
crashed in his head.” 

“‘Bah, you are too free about crashing heads. Look what 
I have on my hands now. I do not know whether the boy 
will live or die. Perhaps we will have to send for a doctor, 
then we will be in trouble. Drive faster. I must get him 
to the field quickly. It isn’t far now. His head is bleeding 
hard again.” 

Don became conscious then, and very much alarmed. 
Something serious had evidently happened to Al. 

He opened his eyes, and tried to move his arms. But 
he found this was impossible. His hands were tied behind 
his back and he was sitting in a cramped position, in the 
bottom of a large touring car. On the back seat of the car 
sprawled out in a helpless heap, with Creado bending over 
him, was Al. The man was working with a handkerchief, 
evidently trying to stay the flow of blood from a wound in 
the side of Al’s head. Don could just see the grayish white 
of Al’s countenance in the darkness. His face looked haggard 
and drawn. The face of the man bending over him looked 
decidedly alarmed. 

Before Don could think of what to do under the circum- 
stances the touring car in which they rode, and which was 
lurching and careening perilously over obviously muddy 
roads, skidded around a sharp curve, roared up a short 
grade, swished its way through several mud puddles and 
came to a stop. 

“‘Good. We are here,” exclaimed Creado looking up. 
Then he added: “Here, Blackie, you and Pete give me a 
hand. We must carry this boy into the house. Never mind the 
other. He is still unconscious. He is not hurt so very much. 
We will leave him in the car and carry him in later. Hurry!” 

As he spoke Creado leaned down and peered into Don’s 
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Out of the light to the right loomed the figure of some one from the other direction 


face. But Don had closed his eyes again and was feigning 
unconsciousness. He was glad that he had not made it 
evident that he knew what was going on about him. The 
fact that they were going to leave him in the car while 
they carried Al into the big, rambling farmhouse in front of 
which they had stopped would give him a chance to escape. 
He lay very still. 

As the car came to a skidding halt, two men jumped out 
of the front seat. One of them opened the tonneau door and 
stepping in kicked Don’s feet aside while he reached down 
and helped Creado lift Al from the rear seat. Al groaned 
very loud as they disturbed him. 

“He’s comin’ to. They groan like that when they’re 
comin’ out of a belt with a blackjack,” said Blackie. 

Creado snorted. 

“So. You know all about how people act who are black- 
jacked. You have done this thing before eh?” he said 
disgustedly. 

“Me? Sure. Sure. I usta be a blackjack artist on th’ 
East Side in N’Yawk, Bo. Slug ’em and fleece ’em, that 
was th’ way we worked,” said Blackie almost proudly. 
Creado’s contempt for him, never registering once. He 
went on garrilously. “I’ve slugged many’s a guy and——”’ 

“Enough. Stop. I don’t wish to hear it. You’ve been 
too free with that dirty weapon of yours already. Help me 
carry the boy in.” 


Aus sagging form was an awkward burden. It required 
the three to carry him from the car up the wooden steps 
of the front porch of the farmhouse and through the door. 
Don, lying motionless in the bottom of the automobile, 
heard their footsteps as they sloshed through the mud. He 
heard them grunt and mutter as they stumbled up the steps, 
and he heard the front door of the house close behind him. 
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He did not waste a mo. 
ment after that, for he real. 
ized that as soon as they dis. 
posed of Al they would 
probably come out and get 
him. He did not want to be 
in the automobile when he 
came back. 

He struggled to a sitting 
position and tried to force 
his hands free of the rope 
that bound them behind his 
back. But he had been tied 
securely. Although he 
wrenched and struggled until 
he chaffed the skin from his 
wrists he could not get free. 

They had not tied his feet 
however. He managed to get 
to his knees, then he awk- 
wardly lurched to his feet. 
A moment he stood in the 
body of the car looking out 
at the farmhouse through the 
rain. Then steadying him- 
self as best he could he 
stepped down through the 
still open tonneau door, and 
into the mud of the yard. 


"THE night was pitch black. 
Dull light glowed from 

the windows of the farm- 
house and from a_ building 
some distance to his left, and 
the white rays of the car lights 
split the darkness ahead and reflected on a big red barn. 

Everything else was muffled in the densest kind of darkness. 

Which way should he turn? What was his next move he 

wondered? With his hands tied securely behind his back he 

was terribly helpless. 

Don realized that he could not stand there beside the car 
very long without being discovered. He could lose himself 
almost anywhere in the darkness. But he must know what 
was happening to Al, so instead of moving off through the 
night away from the farm house he slipped toward the front 
of the building. In the shadows of the low porch he turned 
to his left and stumbled on toward a far corner hopeful of 
finding a window around at the side of the building through 
which he might be able to get a glimpse of the interior. 

He moved as stealthily as possible through the wet grass, 
slipping along the porch toward the corner. If he only had 
his hands loose he would not have felt so utterly helpless. 
He paused a moment at the corner of the building to wrench 
and strain at his bonds once more. But the rain was soaking 
the rope that bound them, causing it to shrink and tighten 
painfully. He realized that he must get his hands free soon 
or he might be permanently injured by the rope that was now 
cutting into his flesh and causing his hands to become numb. 

If he could only find somethig sharp against which he 
could rub the rope. He glanced toward the barn still re- 
vealed by the light of the automobile headlights. Maybe 
he could find a scythe blade or something in there that he 
could use to sever his bonds. But did he dare risk stumbling 
about over there? There was another house yonder, and 
off to the left he thought he could see what appeared to be 
a broad open space, with the vague outlines of three air- 
planes in a row, their motors hooded. 

The thought came to him that this must be Creado’s air- 
plane manufacturing plants and his air field. Don, for- 
getting his bonds for a moment, smiled. Creado was indeed 
manufacturing his planes in a barn. He had evidently 
taken over an abandoned farm for his plant. The idea of 
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FOR ALL- BOYS 


this company trying to compete with a firm as large as the 
Fullerton Company was ridiculous. 

His mind was brought back to the necessity of freeing his 
hands quickly by the growing numbness in his fingers that 
was becoming positively painful now. He must find relief 
somehow. He took a step forward beyond the corner of the 
house heading for the barn. But as he did so out of the 
light to his right loomed the figure of someone gliding around 
the farmhouse from the other direction. They collided 
suddenly, and Don losing his balance, because of his help- 
lessness, pitched sideways. 

As he fell one foot became entangled with the legs of the 
other prowler with the result that he tripped too, and fell, 
crashing headlong across Don’s form. For a moment a lively, 
though silent struggle followed there in the wet grass as 
Don tried to get out from underneath the stranger, while 
the other man tried fiercely to pin him down and stay on 
top of him. 

“Who are you?” demanded the stranger, in a hoarse 
whisper. ‘Tell me who you are or I’ll e 

There was something very familiar about the voice in 
spite of the tenseness of the tone and the hoarseness of the 
whisper. Don recognized it. 

“Maul,” he whispered, “Paul Maul—is that you?” 

“Huh? None of your business who—by jove, it’s Don.” 





AUL, surprised at being recognized, bent his face so 
close to Don’s that neither of them had any difficulty 
identifying the other. 

“What are you doing there, Maul?” demanded Don. 

“Shus-s-s-s—I’m working here—working for Creado, 
until I find out all about him. Then I’m going to expose 
him. What are you doing here and what’s the matter with 
your hands?” he demanded. 

“They are tied. I was brought here a prisoner,” said 
Don, and swiftly he told Maul of the adventure he and Al 
had experienced since mid-afternoon. 

“Good nightshirt,” exclaimed Maul. ‘You mean to tell 
me that it was Al they carried into the house a few minutes 
ago? I wondered who it was, but I never dreamed it might 
be Al, or that I would stumble over you here in the darkness. 
When I bumped into you I thought it was that fellow 
Blackie. He’s a bad actor. I figured on fixing him quick 
before he got me. 
You see I was doing 
a little gum shoe 
work on my own 
hook. It looked to 
me as if Creado was 
up to some more 
crooked work. I 
wanted to find out 
what was going on.” 

“Well, I want to 
find out what’s going 
on too, Paul. Help 
me up and untie my 
hands and we'll do 
some sleuthing to- 
gether,” said Don 
rolling over and 
struggling to his 
knees. Maul helped 
him to his feet and 
they moved around 
the corner of the 
farmhouse where, 
crouched in the 
shadow, Don direct- 
ed Maul to find his 
Scout knife in his 
pocket and _ sever 
his bonds. 

Don spent a mo- 
ment rubbing his 
hands together bring- 
ing back the circula- 
tion. 

“There’s a win- 
dow down there, 
Don, over the cellar 
board. If we cam 
climb up without 
making any noise 
we might be able to 
see in under the 
edge of the curtain. That’s where Creado’s office is and 
that is where I figure they’ve taken Al.” 

“O.K. Come on let’s try it,’’ said Don, starting down 
along the side of the farmhouse, and making very little 
noise in the wet grass. Maul was just behind him when 
he reached the sloping entrance to the cellar. The double 
doors were steep and wet, and looked very slippery. Don 
debated a moment before attempting to climb up. The 
window was well above his head however and unless he did 
climb up he could not see in through the crack left between 
the window frame and the drawn shade. That Creado and 
his companions were in there was evident. Don could see 
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shadows moving across the window and he could hear 
mumbled voices. 

“T’ll try it, Paul. Give me a brace so I won’t slip and 
make a lot of noise. That’s it—easy now—I’ll brace my 
feet against that moulding there,” whispered Don, as with 
the help of Maul he climbed up onto the sloping doors and 
crouching, braced himself while he peered through the 
narrow slit. It was not much of an aperture but it was 
sufficient for him to see most of the room. Creado was in 
there. So were Blackie and Pete. But Don was not inter- 
ested in them. A figure sitting in an armchair, with his 
hands: and feet tied and his head bandaged, held Don’s 
attention. Al was fully conscious and there was a stubborn, 
defiant look on his countenance as he stared at Creado.: He 
was speaking. Don could hear him distinctly: 

“., . and I am not the kind you can scare either, Sefior 
Creado. You may have managed to get me into your 
hands by sending me that fake telegram about my brother. 
Thank goodness it was a fake and that Philip is unharmed. 
But it will do you no good. I will not help you in your 
scheme to rob Honduruguay of four million pesos even if 
you kill me,” said Al defiantly. 

Creado scowled. 

“So. Well, we shall see. I do not think we will need your 
help anyway. To-morrow we will take you on a nice long 
airplane ride to Canada where Blackie and Pete will take 
care of you until I am ready to give you your liberty. Then 
I myself shall exchange cablegrams with your father telling 
him we have you in our power and I am very sure, my 
brave Iago, that by the time I have finished my corre- 
spondence with your esteemed parentghe will be very glad 
to persuade President Hermandez and the Senate to give me 
the contract to build airplanes in Honduruguay.” Creado 
laughed in a sinister way as he said the last.’ Then he added: 

“T had a very hard time to find you in that storm to-day. 
I was afraid I had missed you. You flew almost over my 
airplane field. I knew you would and I was waiting for 
you when that storm came up. You got away from me and 
I thought perhaps you were killed when your plane crashed 
on the mountain. I followed you and saw how your plane 
had been wrecked. But luck had smiled on, me. Blackie 
and Pete found you for me and now you shall see how’I 
play the rest of the game. Your-father will come around 





Hunching his shoulders and lowering his head he charged and hurled himself at Creado 


to my way of thinking I am sure and this nonsense about 
a Pan-American race to see which is the best plane will be 
forgotten.” 

“You are pretty cock-sure of yourself aren’t you, Creado?” 
snapped Al. “But you are afraid to take a chance on the 
race, I can see that. You are not willing to face fair competi- 
tion with that imitation Fullerton plane you have built. 
You are a coward—a thief—just a cheap crook. And now 
you have resorted to kidnapping to further your dirty 
game. Bah—you would be a fine specimen to manufacture 
planes for my country. All your ideas have been stolen 
from the Fullerton Company.” 
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Creado’s scowl grew deeper. 

“Have a care my fresh Iago. I do not like names, and 
remember I have you where I want you. I am no crook. 
Many of the ideas that old man Fullerton is using are my 
ideas. I thought them up. They belong to me. Perhaps 
I was working for Fullerton when I developed them. But 
Fullerton only hired my services. He did not own my 
brains. My ideas are my own. I have a right to use them 
even if Fullerton does hold the patents on them. I am no 
crook. You shall see, I will make a better airplane than 
the Fullerton Company ever built. I will——” 


([READO stopped talking suddenly and looking away from 
Al, spoke to the man called Blackie. 

“Where is the other one, that boy Craig? Didn’t you bring 
him in?” 

Blackie looked at Pete. They had evidently both for- 
gotten Don whom they had left tied in the automobile. 

“Go get him—quick. He might get away, and that 
would never do. He would go back to Fullerton and tell 
him of the kidnapping! We would be in a fine mess then! 
Hurry!” 

Blackie and Pete hurried out of the room. Creado followed 
them. Don outside the window heard their footsteps echo 
through the farmhouse, and a moment later he heard the 
front door open. Fear gripped him. They would discover 
that he had escaped and they would begin searching for him. 

Crouching flat on the cellar boards he turned to Maul 
and whispered. 

“They have gone out to the car to look for me. Ina mo- 
ment they will find out Iam gone. Then they will begin to 
hunt the place for me, Maul.” 

“Gee. That’s.bad. Maybe we’d better duck,” whispered 
Maul nervously. 

“T can’t go and leave Al here. Listen, Paul, the room is 
deserted now. If we work fast maybe we can get Al out of 
there, too, and we can all slip away in the darkness. This 
window is unlocked. We can get in all right. But I don’t 
know whether we can get out again before they come back. 
Are you game to try?” 

“You bet. Lead the way,” whispered Maul. 

Don had noticed that the window was not secured. He 
stood up on the cellar board and hooked his finger 
tips under the edge 
of the frame pulling, 
upward. The win- 
dow rose slowly, and 
the shade began to 
flap in the draught. 
Don reached through 
and raised the shade 
upward, and a mo- 
ment later he was 
astride the window 
sill and climbing into 
the room with Maul 
following him. Al 
stared at both boys 
in amazement.” 

“Don!” he ex- 
claimed hoarsely. 
“They've gone to 
look for you.” 

“Tknowit. They'll 
be back in a mo- 
ment, too. Hark. 
Hear them. They’ve 
found out I have 
gone. ‘They'll be 
turning the place 
upside down looking 
for me. We will 
have to work fast,” 
hissed Don as he 
drew out his Scout 
knife and snapping 
open the blade began 
to attack the rope 
that bound Al’s 
hands and feet. 

He made swift 
work of the job and 
in a moment Al was 
on his feet. 

“Can you walk, 
Al?” he demanded. 

“Walk! Boy I’m going torun. Come on! Let’s get out! 
Hurry!” said Al starting for the window. Don moved in 
the same direction, but Maul lingered. He was fumbling 
through a stack of papers and blue prints on Creado’s 
desk. 

“Come Maul, quick! They are coming back. They are 
on the porch. That’s the front door being opened,” hissed 
Don. 

“Go ahead. I'll be with you! I want to’ find ‘those 
cowling plans that were stolen from the Fullerton Plant. 
If I had any responsibility in causing them to be stolen 

(Con.inued on page 54) 
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Who hath smelt wood-smoke at twilight? 
Who hath heard the birch-log burning? 
—Kipling. 


The bed was made, the room was fit, 
By punctual eve the stars were lit. 
— Robert Louis Stevenson. 


Ope your doors and take me in, 
. Spirit of the wood; 
Take me—make me next of kin 
To your leafy brood. 
—Ethelwyn Wetherald. 


“Welcome!” the wood-god murmured 
through the leaves,— 
“Welcome, though late, unknowing, yet 
known to me.” 
—Ralph Waldo Emerson. 


The camp-fire dies; then silence deep as death; 
The darkness pushing down upon the land. 
—Herbert Bashford. 


Till flashing leaped the torch of Day from last 
night’s old camp-fire! —Bret Harte. 


Of all the thousands of camp-fires I have 
elsewhere built none was just like this one, 
rejoicing in triumphant strength and beauty 
in the heart of the rain-laden gale. 

—John Muir. 
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WHILE camping is rapidly becoming CAMP] N C; 


more and more an all-year around 

activity, the vacation period affords the greatest 
opportunity for camping. Everyone of the read- 
ers of BOYS’ LIFE is interested in camping and 
probably the great majority have a real desire 
to beincamp. Many will be; some will camp on 
their own with fathers or older brothers or in 
small groups; some will go to Scout camps for a 
week or ten days, and some for longer periods; 
others to camps conducted by other boys’ work 
organizations; and others to private camps for 
the entire summer season. 

In no other single educational activity has 
there been such a spectacular and tremendous 
advance as in camping during the last twenty 
years. I estimate that nearly one million boys 
and girls and men and women will actually 
camp during the summer season. The large 
proportion of these camps will be under the 
auspices of agencies suchas the Y.M.C.A., 
Y. W.C.A., Y. M. H. A., the Boys’ Club 
Federation, the Campfire Girls, the Girl 
Scouts, and the Boy Scouts of America, 
and churches of all denominations. Of 
these latter groups the privileges of a 
well organized program, comfortable facili- 
ties, a scientifically established diet, 
trained leadership, with definite objec- 
tives, will be made available at a nominal 
cost. Among the private camps, there 
are many with just as high standards 
and, because cf increased resources, ad- 
vantages which are not claimed for some 
of the organization camps. Other camps, 
unfortunately, will afford merely an op- 
portunity for recreation away from home. 

It is estimated that fully one hundred 
million dollars will be spent by parents 
in the payment of fees for the values of 
camping during the coming vacation 


period. This is a tremendous figure. It would 
meet the expenses, for instance, of one hundred 
thousand students for an entire year in college. 

Every boy going to camp, whether he be a 
Scout or not, will naturally want to make the 
best possible investment, within his means, of 
his time. It is, therefore, urged that careful 
consideration be given not merely to the physical 
equipment of a camp and its program of activity, 
as attractive as they may be presented in the 
catalogue, but to the quality of leadership and 
the underlying purpose of the camp as dis- 
closed by personal recommendations of those 
who know about it. Equally important, every 


boy who goes to camp should have very definitely 
in mind some of the values that are possible from 
camping in addition to the unusual opportunities 
for recreation and fun. 
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Night on the prairies; 
The supper is over—the fire on the ground 
burns low; 
The wearied emigrants sleep, wrapt in their 
blankets: 
I walk by myself—I stand and look at the 
stars, 
Which I think now I never realized before. 
—Walt Whitman. 


Under us the brown earth 

Ancient and strong, 

The best bed for wanderers 

All the night long; 
—Marguerite Wilkinson. 


So come I out from noise and rout 
To rest in God’s Green Inn. 
—Theodosia Garrison. 


Now the quietude of earth 
Nestles deep my heart within; 
Friendships new and strange have birth 
Since I left the’ city’s din. —A.E. 


With tent behind and blaze before 
Three loggers in a row 
Sang all together joyously— 
Pull up the stakes and go! 
—James Hebblethwaite. 


























Seventy-three boys, in a special study that 
was made, indicated that the biggest things 
they got out of camp, according to a statement 
in the valuable book CAMPING AND CHAR- 
ACTER, by Dimmock and Hendrick, recently 
released by the Associated Press, were as fol- 
lows: 39—Skill in such activities as swim- 
ming, canoeing, campcraft, etc. 35—Learning how 
to get along with others; mixing; working to- 
gether; cooperating. 33—Better health; physical 
fitness; strength; posture. 32—Attitudes of help- 
ing the-other fellow; unselfishness. 20—Mental 
abilities, as self-confidence; reliance; initiative; 
thinking for self. 17—Attitudes of courage and 
nerve; losing timidity. | 17—Appreciation of 
nature; out-of-doors and music. 16—Meeting 
and making friends; fellowships; friendships. 15 
—General values, as better character, citizenship, 
morals. 14—Sportsmanship.. 6—Obedience. 

Other qualities mentioned include love for 
God, respect. for leaders, cleanliness, 
neatness, tidiness, self-control, sense of 
responsibility, poise, cheerfulness, learn- 
ing new things. 

Those who go to a Scout camp, as 
well as those who go to camps of some of 
the other organizations, can do so with 
the assurance that the whole _ pro- 
gram has been developed and will be 
carried on with everything possible being 
done for happiness, satisfaction, all 
kinds of attractive recreation, but at the 
same time with very definite concern 
for character building and citizenship 
training. 

There will be approximately two 
thousand different camps under the 
auspices of the Boy Scouts of America, 
including Troop and Council camps of 
various kinds. We hope that every boy 
who can, will go to camp. 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


The Scout World 


By James E. West 


TWO-WEEK trip in the past month to the 
Pacific Coast through the territory of Regions No. 
12 and No. g to attend Regional Meetings has 
been a source of inspiration and pleasure to the 
Chief Scout Executive. Leaving New York on March 15th, 
I spent two crowded but valuable weeks in the far West. 
Each time I go to the Pacific Coast and into the great South- 
west I am impressed by what I see and by what is to be 
learned. Scouting is making fine progress in the West and 
Southwest, a pleasing circumstance indeed. I am always 
deeply impressed by these evidences of Scouting growth in 
the far Western states be- 
cause there the conditions 
are radically different 
from those to which we 
are more or less constantly 
accustomed in the East. 
Region No. 12 is a very 
great region geographi- 
cally, as well asinsomany 
other ways, so great in- 
deed that it was found 
advisable to divide its 
regional meetings and hold 
sectional gatherings in a 
number of convenient cen- 
ters upon different occa- 
sions. Salt Lake City was 
the first such sectional 
meeting and brought to- 
gether a number of 
Scouters from the eastern 
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portion of the region. On 
this visit to Region No. 12 
I had the honor to be 
accompanied by Messrs. 





Troop of Indian Boy Scouts at Pasadena, California, reviewed 
by Chief Scout Executive 





Charles C. Moore and 
Stuart W. French, both of 
California, each of whom 
is a member of our 
National Executive Board, 
the former also a vice- 
president of the National 
Council and the latter 
Chairman of Region No. 
12, The reports at Salt 
Lake City were most in- 
teresting and stimulating. 
There was a fine drama- 
tization of the Scout Oath 
and Law given by Troop 
No. 105 of Salt Lake City 
at the luncheon session. 





St. Louis Boy Scouts as plainsmen and trappers open Oregon 
Trail Centenary Celebration 


One of the finest things about a trip of this sort is to meet 
Scouts themselves and when I found a group of several 
hundred awaiting me in the main floor of the Hotel Utah, 
where the meeting was held, and I had an opportunity 
to greet them, it was an occasion which I shall not soon 
forget. 

Thence the trip continued across the desert and through 
the mountains to Sacramento, California’s capital, where 
there was another splendid sectional meeting for the northern 
part of California. This occasion was doubly interesting as 
the meeting was held in the Assembly chambers of the State 
Capitol Building, and more than a thousand persons attended 
the various sessions of the conference. I think this is the 
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Meeting of Twelfth Scout Region 
in California State Capital, Sacra- 
mento, unique and historic event 





William Burdette, Tipton Estep and Cuthbert Russell, 
first achievement Scouts in history of Greenville, S.C., 
Shrine Hospital 






Charles C. Moore, Stuart W. French and Chief Scout Executive 
greet boys at Heard Scout Pueblo, Phenix, Arizona 


Mr. Joseph E. Howe, president of 
the Pasadena-San Gabriel Valley 
Council, whose guests we were, to 
speak of the great advances in 
Scouting on the Pacific Coast. 
Region No. 12, as many Scouts and 
Scouters know, is outstanding, with 
highest percentage of Scouts in 
proportion to population. At this 
regional meeting we were also 
happy in the presence of Mr. Mil- 
ton A. McRae, former president 
and now vice-president of the 
Boy Scouts of America, who over a 
long period of years has maintained 
a lasting interest in the welfare 
and advance of the Scout Move- 
ment to which he has contributed 
in no small degree. Many Scouts 
from other Councils were the guests 
of the Pasadena-San Gabriel Valley 
Council and later, 
after the exercises 
were concluded, 
spent a day at Camp 
Huntington, the 
Council Camp. A 
notable banquet ter- 
minated the regional! 
i meeting. 

In Los Angeles 
there was a splendid 
turn-out of Scouts 
and there I had an 
opportunity to note 
the progress that is 
being made in one 
of the foremost 
Councils in the 
United States. Los 
Angeles Council, has 
one of the largest 
memberships and a 
fine record of accomplishments. 
Among other opportunities given me 
to meet Scouts and Scout leaders 
was a luncheon at the California Club, 
to which came practically all officers 
of the Twelfth Region. An occasion 
was given for a discussion of regional 
problems and prospects. A meeting 
of members of the Council of Social 
Agencies in Los Angeles, all of whom 
were tremendously interested in the 
forthcoming White House Conference 
on Child Health and Protection, pro- 
vided an opportunity to discuss the 
committee on children outside the 











first time that such an assem- Governor Kohler of Wisconsin, Mrs. Kohler and Com- 
bly convened in California’s missioner McKee congratulate John Robinson, Walter 
Capitol and it is the first time Shirk and David Watrous of Madison, new Eagle 
Scouts 


that I recall that a state legis- 

lative chamber has been turned 

over to Scouts for their meeting. Governor 
Young of California was a speaker and His 
Excellency actively participated in the con- 
ference. His enthusiasm for.Scouting is well 
known on the Pacific:Coast. At the end of a 
busy day there was a reception by the 
Japanese people of Sacramento, among whom 
are some fine and active troops of Scouts, a 
kindness I very much appreciated. 

At San Francisco a group of Eagle Scouts 
were at the ferry house to act as a committee 
of welcome, together with a number of San 
Francisco Scout leaders. Later there was a 
luncheon at the Clift Hotel, at which Mr. 





home and school of which the 
Chief Scout Executive bas been 
selected as chairman. Ne 

A fourth sectional regional meeting 
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John J. McGregor, President of the San 
Francisco Council, presided. Speakers in- 
cluded Mr. Moore and Mr. French. 

Then followed three delightful days in Pasadena and Los 
Angeles. In the former city a third sectional Region No. 12 
meeting was held at the Hotel Vista del Arroyo, Pasadena. 
At the Colorado street bridge in Pasadena or as it is com- 
monly called, Arroyo Seco Bridge, four hundred well-uni- 
formed Scouts were at attention, with Mr. R. L. Daugherty, 
chairman of the City Board of Directors, and a number of 
Scout officials in welcome. Then all moved tothe lawn of 
the hotel, where opportunity was given, on introducticn by 


Twenty. years of Scouting growth is depicted in pageantry by Boy Scouts 


of Fort Worth, Texas 


took place in Phvenix, Arizona, at the Hotel Adams, at which 
the opening address of welcome was made by Gov. John T. 
Phillips of Arizona, who in a fine tribute to the Boy Scout 
Movement told Scout leaders present that they have the 
commendation of the entire country for the work which they 
are doing and that there is no other work more important. 
Scouting, he said, is helping to build a greater and better 
nation. An invitation to speak to the Kiwanis Club of 
(Concluded on page 69) 
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What’s New in the News 


ILLIAM JACOBS, of Baltimore, is R: E. SWARTOUT, American-born Cam- 

the new National Junior Indoor Tennis bridge (England) student, is coxswain of 
Champion. He will probably appear later in the Cambridge crew and the first American to 
National tennis ratings steer that crew in the great Henley Regattg 
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OBERT W.THOMAS, 15-year-old school- ; Ble BILL TILDEN is here shown with 

.boy, commutes by air between his home in Etienne Van Der Berg, 12-year-old Dutch 

New York and his school in New Hampshire : boy, whom he regards as the greatest tennis 
over week-ends ‘ 4 e | prodigy of the age 








EORGE SPITZ, 17-year-old Flushing, N. Y., High School student, set a new inter- 
scholastic high jump record when he made the tremendous leap of 6 feet 4% inches. 
Here he is shown clearing the bar 





AGLE SCOUT WALLACE BENTON, 

ILBUR MARKS, 15-year-old of Chicago, oe ene é of the University of Minnesota, was given 

last spring, clipped seven seconds of the === = , “i peso eae = ee ae fall of being named All- 

world’s half-mile Junior record when he skated seal : Sagt 3 American Drum Major. This spring his band 

the distance in 1 minute 24 4/5 seconds ERE is Ward Davidson, 11-year-old Long Island boy, who flew his glider after two short touyed the South featuring the feats of this Scout 
instruction rides with Capt. Frank M. Hawks, transcontinental glider and record flyer Baton Twirler 
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Y STOVER, of McCall, Idaho, won the Tahoe Sierra Dog [VAN KEITH and Val Guest, two 19-year-old London OMMY GOODWIN, 16-year-old New York golfer, wear- 
Derby, running 93 miles over the Rockies in 7 hours, 58 youths, who have written a musical comedy which will be ing the smile that refused to come off after he had won the 
minutes, running a third of the distance on three successive days produced by Shubert in New York in June second flight of the Palm Beach Golf Tournament 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


eminole Notes on the Tamiami Tr 


E HALTED our car at the edge of the canal 

alongside of the Tamiami Trail, where we 

could see an open space upon the opposite 

side, not a trail but only a place where 
the bastard palmettos were sparse and no trees inter- 
vened. 

About a thousand yards beyond we could discern a 
Seminole camp. One of their peculiar dugout canoes 
was made fast to the opposite side of the canal, so we 
tooted our automobile horn and got an immediate 
response from the camp. Then down through the water, 
muck, and sharp-pointed tropical leaves came two 
Seminole boys on the run. A man hurried after the boys. 

All three were dressed in their peculiar long-tailed night- 
shirts, smocks or tunics called Fock-se-kee and nothing 
else; no moccasins protected their well-formed feet; no 
leggins protected their tough brown legs; no hat shielded 
their jet-black hair from the direct rays of the sun. 

Neither venomous water moccasins, giant rattlesnakes, 
red bugs, keen-edged saw grass or stinging insects seemed 
to be worth a passing thought to these healthy brown 
remnants of three powerful Eastern Coast Indian tribes. 
Yet our white hunters encase their legs in thick leggins 
reaching well above their knees when they hunt over the 
same marshes; but the Seminoles always seem to “‘get 
where they are going.” 

The Seminole wamus shirt, smock, or tunic is made of 
peculiar brilliantly striped calico, or, in some cases, of a 
crazy quilt of brilliant red, yellow, green, blue, white and 
brown patches. The sleeves are full and gathered at the 
shoulders and at the wristband; both front and back of 
the shirt is tucked or gathered at the shoulder yoke and at 
the waist—and that is all there is to it. No trousers, no 
coats, no vests, no beads, no feathers, no undergarments, 
except the brown skin their Maker gave them at their 
birth. 

They do not even wear belts, yet I have in my collec- 
tion broad bands of glass beads ending in many narrow 
woolen beaded strips tipped with varied colored tassels 
of worsted, evidently for ceremonial occasions. I also 
have buckskin moccasins (moc-ca-sins) and buckskin 
leggins made by the Seminole Indians, indicating that 
they once wore these things, and possibly do now on rare 
occasions. 

The Seminoles do not appear to be familiar with the 
sign or gesture language of the Western Indians, they 
apparently are a hermit remnant whose aquatic life makes 
them differ from all other tribes; they might be called 
waders. No, they live not in a swamp, but in a land of 
ever-flowing surface water. 

My word! You should have seen the consummate 
skill with which the two youngsters, beforementioned, 
handled the odd setting pole with its small triangular 
flange attached to the lower end to serve as a paddle when 
desired. The active, rapidly talking, black-headed kids 
leaped into the long cranky canoe without rocking it, 
picked up the setting pole and with a few deft pushes 
and paddle movements “punted,” 
as the English would say, their 
ancient craft over the narrow 
canal, landing neatly alongside 
of the bank on our side in a 
jiffy. 


IGHT ‘here let me call your 
attention to the fact that I 
have seen no new canoes; all are 
black with age, which means that 


By Dan Beard 
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1. Seminole Pucker String. 2. Seminole Leggins. 3. A BLM pat- 
tern and dimension of leggin. Line E F marks fold and dotted lines 
A E and B E and dotted lines L T and M F show how to cut 
off top and bottom of pattern. 4. Pattern folded at dotted line and 5, the 
outside edge. 6. Manner in which the fringe, Figure 10, is fastened on 
by threading the end O through the leggin from the opposite side and 
Sastening it to N with an ordinary bow knot. 6 and 8 show how the fin- 
ished leggin appears after F K M, FG L,A C Eand B DE of 13 have 
been cut off and the outer edges (B M and D L of Figure 4) pinked; that 
is, finely and carefully notched, also 12 and 8. gis a rare Seminole 
moccasin previously described by me in Boys’ Lire. 10 is the strip of 
fringe that hangs around front of leggins and is tied at back where the 
thong runs through a hole punched for that purpose. 11. A unique and 
practical method of fastening a thong to a piece of hide. 














unless our museums secure some 
now the Seminole canoe will soon 
be unobtainable, for, be it known, 
the lumberman, the cracker, the 
farmer, the promoters, the conks, 
and the red bones are deforesting 
this land and destroying even the 
small brush and plants by fire, so 
that it is even now a problem to 
secure timber of the proper pro- 
portions with which to carve out 
a real Seminole canoe. 

There really should be a good 
birch-bark canoe and a good Semi- 
nole dugout, hanging to the ceiling 
of Scout Headquarters Camp, for 





the inspection of Scouts, or better 
still, floating in the lake, with real 
Indian paddlers or punters. 


1930 
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But back to the Seminole costume. One would not at 
first suspect it, but practically the same pattern shirt or 
tunic was formerly worn by the New York and Canadian 
Indians. Not only is this true, but these semi-modern 
clothes are patterned after the more ancient buckskin 
garments worn by all of our Indians, and also by all the 
white scouts from George Washington and Daniel 
Boone down to Roosevelt, Custer, Kelly, and Hornaday. 

The peculiarity of the Seminole buckskins is that they 
are not stitched with sinew like those of the Northern 
Indians, but with a buckskin thong, one end of which is 
pointed in order that it may be more easily threaded 
through the holes punched for that purpose, and the 
other end terminating in a triangular tab, which serves 
as a knot and prevents the thong from pulling out. 

No doubt the original buckskin shirt of the ancient 
Seminoles was fastened together at the seams by the 
same sort of pucker string as are the leggins shown in the 
illustrations, and also, strange to say, the buckskin 
moccasins. 

Don’t be discouraged if you are unable to procure 
Indian dressed and tanned skins; good shirts and moc- 
casins may be made of the hides one purchases at the 
leather houses, or even from the sheepskins one may 
secure at our Trading Post at Boy Scout Headquarters 
in New York City. 

Now that I have shown you a simple way of making 
moccasins, leggins, and shirts, get busy and fit yourself 
out with a complete buckskin suit. 


EXT summer I shall expect the real Scouts to be 
making these things for themselves, and I will be more 
than pleased if some rich daddy secures typical canoes 


_and real Indians for our principal camps, to delight the 


Scouts and educate the Scoutmasters, executives, and 
parents—gee! That will be fine. 

One of the Seminole medicine men is a friend of mine; 
he is a most interesting white man who devotes his life 
to the study and guidance of his Indian friends. Stanley 
Hanson is now busy gathering folklore and historical data, 
and also is making a dictionary of the Seminole lan- 
guage; this is most encouraging. 

A member of the executive board of the Boy Scouts of 
America, my good friend Barron Collier, has made a bird 
sanctuary of Collier County, and he probably will do 
much to encourage the preservation of the Florida 
Indians’ implements, language, religion, and traditions. 
I know that he will, if he ever finds time from his manifold 
duties, because Mr. Collier is not only one of the most 
energetic men of big business, but he is also a Scoul 
deeply interested in all that makes Scouting useful, 
entertaining, and picturesque. So may the Great Mys- 
tery inspire him to preserve for us what is left of the 
Indian lore of Billy Bowlegs, Ceola, and the late Chief 
Tigertail’s tribesmen. 

When they—that is, we white people—drove the 
Florida Indians from their native swamps and prairies 
and escorted them west, their 
agent with a band of them made 
a stop at New Orleans. Forrest, 
the great tragedian, was playing 
“Nick of the Woods”’ there, and 
the agent filied the house with his 
silent®Indians. Men and women 
looked askance at them but the 
Indians displayed no emotion and 
did not even applaud until Forrest 
pretended to scalp a victim, then 
with one accord all the Indians 
arose and made the rafters ring 
with a resounding warwhoop, that 
caused the white men to turn pale . 
and many women to faint. 

Waugh! There was no danger, 
the Indians knew when to applaud 
and how, and after the echoes of 
the warwhoop ceased, they all 
seated themselves again as noise- 
less and as placid as so many 
dried mummies. My daddy was 
in the theater when the incident 
occurred, and he told me all about 
it. He also said that Forrest was 
delighted with the vehement ap- 
proval and appreciation of the 
red men. 

(Concluded on page 49) 
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Edited by Orrin E. Dunlap, Jr. 


Plans for Short-Wave Set 
Where can I get plans to build a short-wave receiver?— 
KENNETH VROOM. 
Radio Engineering Laboratories, 100 Wilbur Ave., Long 
Island City, N. Y., or the Pilot Electric Mfg. Co., 323 Berry 
St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Underground Antenna 


Where can I get material for an underground antenna?— 
Harry STEWART. 
Curtan Mfg. Co., 154 E. Erie St., Chicago, IIl. 


Transmitter Requires License 


1. Is a license necessary for an army field transmitter for 
only occasional use? 
2.'Where can I obtain requirements for an amateur 


How to Ask Questions 


Every letter must carry the writer’s name and address. 

Only questions of general interest will be published. 

Always give the length of antenna and lead-in. 

Write briefly and leave a space between questions. 

Send your questions to the Listening Post, BOYS’ LIFE, 
2 Park Avenue, New York. 





operator’s license? I live in Philadel phia.—GiLBERt 
C. HINCKLEY. 

1. Yes, all transmitters must be licensed. 

2. Customhouse, Baltimore, Md., at the office of 
the Federal Radio Supervisor. 


What Is a Short-Wave? 

1. What is the meaning of a short-wave? 

2. Why is a short-wave receiver more desirable than 
a regular set?—Roy DANIEL. 

1. A wave under 200 meters in length. 

2. It all depends upon what you want to receive. 
If you want broadcast reception a receiver designed 
for waves between 200 and 550 meters is required. 
If you want short-waves a circuit must be employed 
that will tune in from 10 to 200 meters. 


The “‘Q” Signals 

1. Please tell me how to connect a buzzer set to my 
receiver in order to adjust the honeycomb coils? 

2. How do amateurs talk to each other on short- 
waves when they do not speak the same language— 
GEORGE HENDERSON. 

1. A buzzer is used to find the sensitive spot on 





the key of the Brooklyn station. 
felt scared when I heard him call. 
some artists get when they first face the microphone. 
send out CQDX one can never tell who will answer.” 


An Invitation 
Is Accepted 


HEN an amateur calls ““CQDX”’ it is a general invitation for 
amateurs in other lands to answer the call. 

One afternoon amateur W2ATZ in Brooklyn flashed the above 

signal and the answer came from CT-|BL-Lisbon, Portugal! 

“I just about fell off my chair,” said young Eric Palmer, who was at 

“That was my first foreigner and | 

Well, I was ten times as scared as 


But when you 


the crystal detector and is of no use in adjusting the coils 
The detector buzzer is linked with the set by connecting 
the vibrator terminal of the buzzer to the ground wire oj 
the set. 

2. They use the international “Q” signals. For example, 
QRL means, Are you busy? QTR, What is the correct tine? 


List of ‘‘Q’”’ Signals 
Where can I get a list of the ““Q” signals or internation. 
radio abbreviations as they are called?—JamMEs Timotuy. 
Radio Division, Department of Commerce, Washington, 
D.C. 


Antenna’s Directional Effect 
Does the direction an antenna points make any difference in 
the stations that can be heard?—Cuartes Hovucutox 
If you wish to favor reception of. western 
broadcasters point the antenna wire east and 
west with the lead-in connected to the western 
end of the wire. 


Making a Receiver Send 
If I put a transmitter or telegraph key in the place 
of a loud-speaker on a radio receiver will it work as 
a transmitting sel??—WaALTER MAXWELL. 
No. 


Screen-Grid Tubes 
I have a Radiola 17. Could I make a screen- 
grid machine out of it?—Davip Byrne. 
No; the circuit is not designed to accommodate 
screen-grid tubes. 


Two Tubes Are Enough 

How many tubes would you advise for a short-wave 
receiver?>—GENE K. 

Use a detector with one or two audio amplifier 
tubes. With a two tube short-wave set using 
headphones one can pick up dots and dashes from 
foreign as well as American transmitters. 








Tuning in on Radio Puzzles 


HERE are hundreds of boys from coast-to-coast who 

have asked Sparks Chard if two radio sets can be so 
attached that both can employ the same antenna. He hopes 
that they all read this item. 

Two or more sets on a single antenna will not work well 
because when one is tuned it will throw the other out of 
tune. However, a system has been developed known as 
“centralized radio” so that apartment houses and hotels 
can use one antenna for many sets without ill effects. 

* * a. 

BOY who lives on Fifth Avenue in New York wonders 

if an aerial is better than an indoor loop. Sparks 
answers, yes. The antenna has more surface exposed to 
the passing ether waves than the loop. And an outdoor 
antenna is superior to an indoor wire because it usually 
intercepts more energy, therefore, the signals are louder and 
the distance covered is greater. For example, a feeble signal 
from a station 1,000 milés away might not have enough 
energy to penetrate the walls of a building without further 
absorption of its power. Then it could not actuate the 
detector. On the other hand the outdoor wire picks it up 
and sends it down to the receiving set. Few sets are built 
now with loops. If an indoor antenna must be used a 
wire or antenna tape can be placed behind the molding of 
the room. No nails are needed. Little wads of paper can 
be used to tuck the wire behind the molding and to hold it 
in place. One end of the wire is connected to the antenna 
binding post of the set and the other end is left free. 

. * . 

BOY who lives on Sparks Street in Cambridge, Mass., 

has written to Sparks Chard to inquire “what kind of 
an antenna would you suggest for a three-tube set?” He 
wonders if a lightning arrester can be used on a crystal 
set and if two crystals can be used instead of one to increase 
volume. 

Use an inverted ““L” wire between 75 and 100 feet long 
including the lead-in. A lightning arrester should be used 
on ‘all sets to protect them from heavy static, especially 
during lightning storms. A crystal has no amplifying 
ability as has a vacuum tube, therefore there is nothing to 
gain in using two. 





HERE are two boys in Washington, D. C., who wouid 
like to use radiophone sets to visit with each other on 
the air. They fear that the large broadcasters might drown 
them out. 
Do not worry about the regular broadcasters causing in- 
terference. Amateurs must. use wave lengths assigned. by 
the Federal Radio Commission and if an amateur gets so far 











Johnny Shea, one of radio’s young actors on WEAF’s net- 
work. Johnny is seventeen 


off his wave that it is within range of the broadcasters he 
will soon hear from Uncle Sam. The Commission has set 
aside the frequencies from 14,100 to 14,300 kilocycles for 
amateur telephonic work. However, only amateurs “holding 
extra first class operators’ licenses” are permitted to engage 
in international radiophone experiments. Inasmuch as these 
boys live in Washington, Sparks suggests that they go to the 
radio division of the Department of Commerce, where they 
can find out what they can and cannot do on the air. 
* * * 


N SUNNY California, at Redondo Beach to be exact, a 

listener has an antenna 100 feet long. He wonders if he 
adds another 100 feet of wire if he will get more distant 
stations and greater volume or will it remain the same as 
before? He complains that most of the stations are heard 
on the lower half of the dial. 

The antenna is already too long and that is why the 
stations are limited to the lower part of the dial. If the wire 
is lengthened the stations will overlap because tuning will 
not be sharp. Use a shorter antenna. If it cannot be 
shortened conveniently try an .coo1 mfd. fixed condenser in 
series with the lead-in wire. Connect the lead-in to one 
terminal of the condenser and run a wire from the other 
condenser terminal to the antenna binding post of the 


receiver. 


*,.* * 


A BOY writes from Michigan to report that with a 6-tube 
broadcast receiver he can get no station under twenty 
on the dial because it howls and it seems as though there 
were several stations on the same wave length. His antenna 
is 100 feet long including the lead-in. What can be done 
to sharpen tuning? 

The trouble is not so much in the receiver as in the way 
the broadcasters are arranged. The ether is crowded and 
when the atmospheric conditions are good some of the 
distant stations travel far and mix with the local stations 
to stir up whistles that sound like a peanut stand. The 
radio engineers call them heterodyne howls. An .coo1 mid. 
fixed condenser in series with the lead-in or a shorter a? 
tenna might help to make the set more selective. TV 
one or the other or both. 


June 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


Offense in Baseball 


HE fundamental points that bring _ base- 

runners across the plate with runs in baseball 

haven’t changed since the game began. Bat- 

ting and base-running ability still remain the 
chief factors. 

The proper way to do either is to use common sense. 
That’s all there is to the science of any game. So let us see 
how it applies to scoring runs, the big problem of this 
sport. 

‘call batters stand close to the plate in a position of 
balance, one they can move from in any direction with least 
efiort and at most speed. Sometimes one has to get out of 
the way of wild pitches. Always one must get off to first 
at the crack of ball and bat. Once in this position the main 
idea is to keep one’s eyes on the ball. You can’t hit it unless 
you see it. Our eyes telegraph to our brain the position of 
the ball. In turn the brain telegraphs to our muscles just 
where to swing the bat. 

No one can tell you exactly how to swing a bat. A boy 
learns from seeing others, by imitation. 


Sol Metzger 
Illustrated by the Author 
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OL METZGER this month starts a series of 

athletic features covering all fields of sports. 
Mr. Metzger is an experienced track, baseball; 
basket ball and football coach, and his articles ap- 
pear in the leading magazines and newspapers of the 
country. His method of presentation is unique, 
and those who “‘want to be shown” will learn a 
lot by studying his drawings. 

The Editors. 











is to catch the ball. The toe of the upper foot spears the 
bag. It also holds you in contact with it as the force of 
your slide swings your body around the bag. ‘Thus, only 
your toe’ is presented to him to tag you out. It’s a 
stunt that--only long practice will permit you to master. 
Use this slide whenever any baseman tries to tag you 
out. 


The right way to run bases comes up on long hits. Use 
the shortest route. This shortest route around the diamond 
is a somewhat circular one that enables you to touch merely 
the inside corner of each of the three bases. Don’t make 
your turns at the’ bases abrupt. That slows you up. 

Learn to hit to right field. A ball sent there with a runner 
on first sends him to third. A hit to left holds him on second. 
The reason is patent—the throw from right field to third is 
longer than from left to third. Again the principle of saving 
time enters, a principle that anyone must learn if he is to get 
the most out of life. 

Let me add that speed of foot is a prime factor in con- 
tributing to one’s efficiency in any sport where running is 
required. In baseball we find it a great aid in running 
bases where the faster boy is often safe when the slower 
one is a sure out. It contributes in like measure to success 
ful fielding. Defense is not limited solely to skilled handling 
of flies and grounders. Ability to cover ground is equally 
important. 





You see another person doing something. 
Then you can do it yourself. If possible 
watch first-class batters swing. It will be 
a big help to you. 

The point about batting to make certain 
of is the plane through which you swing 
your bat. Meet the ball with it swinging 
through parallel to the ground. That 
enables you to hit the ball on a line. If 
you swing upward you are likely to hit a fly. 
If you swing downward a grounder usually 
results. Neither is so certain of giving you 
ahit as the line drive. Fly balls give fielders 
time to get under them for a put out. 
Grounders are balls that lose speed every 
time they strike the earth. An infielder 
thus has more time to stop them and throw 
you out at first. 

When Goslin, a leading American league 
hitter, was sold to Washington, the writer 
asked his former manager if he would make 
good in the big leagues. ‘‘He’ll be one of 
the best ever,” was the reply, “because he 
hits them out on line.” 

Grip a bat near its end, rather than choke 
t. You gain more leverage and thus a 
faster swing. Also, “‘step into the ball,” 
as you start your swing. That is, step with 
left foot toward the pitcher to get a braced 
left leg to hit against. And when you con- 
nect be off instantly for first. 

All batted balls are not safe hits. In 
case yours is not, be under way at once. 
Then, in case of a close decision at first base 
the percentage is going to be in your favor. 
Don’t overlook the fact that the easiest 
grounder offers opportunity for errors. 
Run out each hit at top speed, and don’t 
waste time getting under way. 

Time is one of the most valuable things 
in life. And if baseball is going to teach 
you much of future value it will prove to be 
the great need of saving time. 
| Once on base you advance either by a hit, 
a stolen base or an error. One almost sure 
way of advancing the runner into a more 
favorable position to score is with a bunt. 
Bunting differs from hitting. You merely 
stop and direct the pitched ball with a 
lightly gripped bat. 

A bunt is directed either along the first 
or third base line by turning the plane of 
the bat in one of those directions. Bunting 
is easy to learn because you all but catch 
the ball with your right hand. That hand 
merely places the bat in front of the ball. 
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AHIT TO RIGHT FIELO ADVANCES 
RUNNER ON FIRST BASE TO _, 


Sometimes a runner is scored from third 
by a bunt. This is known as the squeeze 
play. It’s worked like this: As the pitcher 
throws the ball the runner on third starts 
for home, He usually scores because the 
batter bunts the ball. 

Ball players must know how to steal 
bases, using the hook slide. Run at top 
Speed as the pitcher throws the ball to the 
batter. As you near the base slide feet first 
for the side opposite to the one the baseman 
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BOYS’ LIFE 


The Admiral’s Gun Swab 


WINTER night gripped the Devon coast. An icy 
mist swept off the English Channel, poking its 
clammy fingers back among the gorse-covered 
hills. In the crowded harbor at Plymouth lay 

a flotilla of American sub-chasers, huddled around the 
battleship Delaware. 

It was just such a night that Wilhelmshafen would 
choose to launch an air raid. So 
the ships were dark. Transoms 
were clamped shut, companionways 
hooded, and the passageways below 
decks were dimly illumined by ray- 
less blue battle lights. 

In this cold, cheerless scene there 
showed but one hospitable gleam. 
At the end of a row of hooded ship 
lanterns up the black Catwater, 
yellow, welcoming 
rays shone 
through the lat- 
ticed windows of 
a pub. 

Attracted by this 
friendly beacon, a 
man stumbled 
through the dark- 
ness. Adog hugged 
his heels and fol- 
lowed the man through the 
slit of light at the doorway. 

Once inside, the man—a 
ruddy-faced West country- 
man—threw open the front 
of his reefer jacket and, ad- 
vancing to the bar, pounded 
his thick palm on it in 
peremptory fashion. 

Divining his wants, a 
sleepy barmaid slid him a pot 
of black ale. With her 
elbows on the black walnut 
bar, she looked over at the 
dog that had followed the 
customer inside. 

“Oose darg, Johnnie?” she asked, muffling a yawn. 

“I found ‘im, miss,” replied the customer. ‘“’E up an’ 
follered me. But ’e ’owls an’ ’owls. Acts like ’e lorst ’is 
marster, ’e does.” 

Over in a corner beside a stove sat an American blue- 
jacket. He was taking more notice of the dog than the man. 
He slapped his leg with a sociable gesture and said: 

“Come over here, boy!” 

The dog answered with a little whine, crossed the floor, 
and snuggled his head on the sailor’s knee. 

“‘ Acts like ’e knows yer,” said the barmaid. 

“°F ’s yer darg, hain’t ’e, Jackie?” asked the West country- 
man, wiping his lips with the back of a hand. 

The sailor shook his head as he passed a gentle hand over 
the dog’s head and touched the plain leather collar. Some- 
thing tinkled. The sailor turned the collar around and held 
a small brass tag in the light, inspecting it closely. He 
read: 

“*J.C.A. Boston, 1917.” 

Then he gazed with new interest at the brindle-colored 
bull. 

“An American dog license! Boy, you’re a long ways from 
home, now, ain’t you?” 

‘“‘Like as not ’e was stowed aw’y on the beef boat wot 
tied up ere larst night,” suggested the West countryman. 

“No wonder he’s homesick, then,” the sailor replied. 

“Well, don’t leave ’im ’ere,” said the barmaid. “A two- 
ounce meat tation don’t ’ardly keep me alive, alone feedin’ 
a darg on it too.” 

“E hain’t mine, 
’im.” 

The dog snuggled his head closer to the sailor’s knee. 
Like most bluejackets, Eddie Neely was fond of pets. Sea 
discipline, long, lonely months on harsh steel decks make 
men long for the kinder things of life. 

So Eddie was in a mood to adopt almost any kind of a 
pet, from a bull pup to a bull elephant. 

“All right, you folks. I'll take the dog. He’s mine now.” 

Of course, there was a strict rule against pets on the 
Delaware. There was not evena mascot on the battle- 
wagon. The only living creature aboard, aside from the 
ship’s personnel and the usual quota of cockroaches, w was the 
Admiral’s dog. 


” 


repeated the man. “I don’t want 


Whereupon he said: - 


By Syl MacDowell 


Illustrated by Bert Salg 


The fluffy little poodle was the only thing in the wide 
world the Old Man loved. And it was certainly the only 
object on shipboard that displayed any affection for the 
Old Man. The commander of the sub-chaser fleet was a 
hard-jawed old salt after the Farragut tradition. 

The poodle was no more popular than was the Old Man 
himself. It was a stuck-up little mutt and broad-striped 
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“‘What is a dog license doing in my food?” 





everybody aboard. It refused to glance even at a plain 
sailor. 

The bos’un swore he’d pitch it overside some black night. 
The First Lieutenant. wanted to know if he was straw boss 
of a fighting craft or housekeeper in a zoo. And the Gunnery 
Officer threatened to ram it down a hot muzzle. Whereby 
the poodle won its name, the Admiral’s Gun Swab. And the 


name stuck. 


WHEN the West countryman departed, Eddie Neely be- 
gan to wrinkle his brows over the problem of getting his 
dog back to the ship, and keeping him properly hidden 
aboard. Pretty soon he got up, buttoned his pea-jacket, 
turned up the collar, and said: 


“C’mon, Beans. Us homesick Yanks gotta stick to- 
gether.” 

The young bulldog pricked up his ears and gave a short 
bark. 

“You muster guessed ’is name, Jackie,” said the barmaid. 
“°F answers to it.” 

“Beans!” repeated Eddie. 

The dog barked louder and jumped up, putting his fore- 
feet against his new master, wagging his bit of a tail, and 
showing every mark of affection and joy. 

“‘Beans it is,” decided Eddie. Together, sailor and dog 
left the pub. 

Along the black docks they went to the boat landing. 
They boarded the Delaware’s last motor launch. It was dark 
enough so that the coxswain failed to observe Beans leap 
aboard and sit close beside Eddie on the athwarts seat. 
Perfectly happy, the dog snuggled under Eddie’s pea- 
jacket. 

In that way the sailor lugged him up the ladder, un- 
observed by the officer of the deck. Once topside, he 


dropped the dog into the scupper, where, as if he understood 
the conspiracy, Beans hid behind Eddie’s flapping pant; 
legs. 

Nobody, then or afterward, was able to explain just how jt 
was done. Nevertheless, when roll-out and roll-up sounded 
next morning, Beans was snuggled in Eddie’s hammock. 
close to the sailor lad’s feet. 

Eddie Neely’s hammock was on hook 103, in the second 
row aft in the starboard gangway on the gun-deck. The 
question immediately arose, what was to be done with the 
dog. Eddie’s ship-mates held an emergency court. Some 
wit of the forecastle deck asked: 

“Hey, Eddie, mebbe you’n the Admiral kin start a dawg 
show!” 

“Sure!” 
Eddie, ‘“‘that’s a 
hunch. We'll set 
up a bench dis. 
play up on ow 
flag bridge.” 

“Lissen to the 
guy—our flag 
bridge, he says!” 

“Sure it’s ours,” 
said Eddie. ‘The 
Old Man walks on 
it and I scrub it. 
It’s ours.” 

“This allygator 
o’ yourn’ll gobble 
up the Gun Swab.” 

Eddie had no 
answer for that. 
But soon enough 
he was due to 
learn that Beans’s 
chief ambition in 
life was to swallow 
a poodle like the 
Gun Swab whole. 


replied 


T WAS decided to stow Beans in the 
cook’s-spud locker. All went well until 

the third day, when the Delaware hove her 
hook and slid out of the harbor on patrol. 

The ship was bucking a chop between 
Start Point and Lizard Head, with bridge 
and battle lookouts in the foretop on the 
watch for periscopes, when Beans managed 
to make his first escape. 

He decided to come topside for a bit of air, 
and soon was cruising aft. The only witness 
to events that followed was a marine mes- 

senger. Beans breezed around No. 4 turret, cocky as a 
green one-striper, when the marine cons him. 

“Beans sees the Gun Swab perched on top of a transom,” 
the marine related some time afterward: ‘‘When he sees the 
bull, he gives a bad-awful yelp an’ dives below like a wood- 
chuck. 

“Old Beans is right on his tail, like a sub-chaser after a 
bubble streak. I hears ’em scamper along the passageway 
outside the Old Man’s cabin, yip-yippin’ to high heaven. 

“T runs down the ladder just in time to see the Gun 
Swab dive under the ice-box which sets just outside the 
pantry. Beans pokes his snoot after him, hopin’ to lay holt 
of a leg or ear. But the Gun Swab outsmarts him. He 
crawls inter a pan o’ lettuce which Cato, the Old Man's 
messboy, had set under the ice-box drip to keep crisp. 

““Well, I guess the Gun Swab would of stayed in the pan of 
water ontil he was plum water-logged if I hadn’t of grabbed 
Beans, dragged him through the j. o. country for’ard to 
youse guys, casemate and tied him up with a hammock 
lashing. ” 

When Eddie heard what the marine had done, he said: 

“By golly, I didn’t know any Gyrene had so much nerve. 
That bird would play a hurdy-gurdy in front of the Royal 
Grand Opery, I bet.” 

Unfortunately, in the melee Beans lost his license tag. 
It came off while he was trying to grab the Gun Swab under 
the ice-box, as was revealed later by the following incident: 

The Old Man was at dinner. When about to work on a 
plate of salad, he jabbed his fork against something that 
clinked. He growled and fished out a brass disk about the 
size of an English shilling. 

He slammed the thing on the tablecloth and stared at it 
until his eyeballs almost popped out. Then he roared: 

“Boy! Boy!” 
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‘FOR ALL BOYS 


\ 


A dog hugged his heels 


Cato came on the lope from the pantry. 

‘What,’ demanded the Admiral, “‘is this gadget?” 

Cato leans over and spells out the words on the tag care- 
fully. He’s a Filipino, just getting educated. 

“Hum,” he finally said. ‘Look lak a dog-license, yessa!’’ 

“What! A dog license? What—what is a dog license 
doing in my food? Answer me!” 

“Hum,” said Cato. ‘‘Too bad, yessa!” 

The Old Man leaped to his feet and Cato leaped from the 
room. Then the Old Man left the table, saying he’d eat no 
truck that was mixed in a dust-pan. Cato hid in the pantry 
until he stamped up forward to the flag bridge. 

Beans was stowed in the spud locker once more. But the 
crew was beginning to feel only lukewarm about keeping him 
aboard. Boogey Stevens, chief gunner’s mate, was the first 
to voice mild protest. 

“Looka here, Eddie,” he said, ‘‘doncha figger we’d better 
beach Beans when we gits back to Plymouth?” 

“Shucks, no!” protested Eddie. ‘‘He’s all right.” 

“The Old Man is boilin’ mad. He suspecks things.” 

“Aw, just laugh up yer sleeve at him.” 

“Yeah? Well, you'll be laughin’ up yer pants leg some o’ 
these times!” 

‘Aw, go slide up a rope!” 

“Well, I’m tellin’ ya. If the Old Man finds who brung 
this hamburger hound aboard, you'll need your face lifted 
about six feet!” 


HINGS proceeded smoothly for about a week and it 
began to look as if Boogey Stevens's warning had been 
unwarranted. Then trouble broke out again. 

Eddie had Beans out on the boat-deck for a few minutes’ 
exercise. A high-spirited animal cannot remain penned up 
without occasional setting-up drill. 

The sailor had a bight of rope. Beans would jump at it. 
Once his powerful jaws clamped shut on the hemp, he could 
be swung around like a heaving lead. Beans got so that 
whenever anybody shook a bight of rope, he’d leap at it. 
He got to be as quick as the Admiral’s temper. 

So Eddie was swinging the dog around at the end of the 
line, taking good care to stay behind the gig and out of sight, 
when all of a sudden the saucy yip-yip of the Gun Swab 
sounded from above. 

The little pooch was up on the flag bridge, where he 
thought he was safe. The flag bridge was mounted atop 
the navigation bridge, which was atop the signal bridge and 
chart room, like a stack of wheats. It overlooked the length 
of the ship. 

For a bare second Eddie had his eye off Beans. In that 
second Beans escaped. He ran across the boat-deck, up the 
bridge-ladder, with the bluejacket scampering in his wake, 
calling hopefully, loud as he dared: 

“Here, Beans! Stop it, boy! C’mere!” 

They quickly reached the Admiral’s perch. And then the 
fun began. 

Watts, the flag lieutenant, saved the day—and inci- 
dentally saved Eddie Neely’s life and career in the Navy. 
He happened to be on watch at that time, the Old Man 
being below. He saw Beans charge up the ladder. He saw 
the little Gun Swab, ki-yi-ing, and inviting his doom. 

Watts didn’t like the Gun Swab any better than the rest 
of the ship. But he had to do something quickly, to prevent 
adog massacre. He thereupon reached out, grabbed a signal 
halyard, cast a quick loop around the Gun Swab’s port hind 
leg, gave a yank and swung the poodle out into the breeze. 
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With a terrified howl, the Gun Swab suddenly found 
himself dangling forty feet above decks, kicking and 
squirming, but out of reach of the disappointed Beans. 
If the Admiral had seen that . . . 

Eddie grabbed Beans by the collar. 
Watts said: 

“Quick! Get that bloodthirsty monster down from 
here! If the Old Man learns of this, you'll get yard- 
armed!” 

Watty was a good scout. He let Eddie make his 
getaway, towing the unwilling Beans down the ladder 
after him. Then he hauled in the Gun Swab and set 
the dizzy little pooch on his feet. 

The adventure made the Gun Swab distrustful of 
Lieutenant Watts. After that, he’d walk around the 
flag lieutenant in a wide circle. The Admiral noticed 
it and said: 

“Mister Watts, I must have misjudged you! By 
jingo, I rely on my dog’s judgment of men every 
time! He doesn’t like you!” 

That burnt up Watty. To further mess up things, soon 
after he’d hauled in the Gun Swab, the skipper of a nearby 
Eagle boat signaled back: 

‘Please repeat. We couldn’t get that last signal message. ” 

So it was only natural that in the course of time the Old 
Man came to suspect that there was a nigger in the wood- 
pile—or a dog in the spud pile, to be more exact. Together 
with finding the license tag in his lettuce and observing the 
Gun Swab’s constant uneasiness and sniffing around, he 
began to peel a sharp eye while passing along the main deck 
to and from the flag bridge. And that was the beginning of 
the end. 

Not a fortnight—as the Tommies would have said—later, 
Beans got loose again. He immediately headed up the bridge 
ladder, hunting for the fuzzy little pest that had barked dog 
insults at him. 

Unfortunately for all concerned, the Admiral was pacing 
the flag bridge at this ill-chosen hour. The first thing he 
knew, the Gun Swab was tangled up in his legs, screeching 
bloody murder, while a tawny streak of Boston bull was 
fairly clawing up the deckplates in his anxiety to get at the 
yelping poodle. 

The Old Man launched a kick at Beans. Thinking it was 
play, Beans clamped onto the Old Man’s pants leg, quick as 
though it were a bight of rope, and gave a jerk. 

That dumped the Admiral. He went down. The Gun 
Swab streaked across his face and tumbled down the ladder 
to the chart room and ran inside. 

The situation fairly oozed with court-martials. The Old 
Man scrambled to his feet and gallivanted down to the 
chart room. 

At the door he collided with Eddie Neely. He booted the 
sailor out of his way and charged inside. There he found a 
tangle of fur, fuzz and fury. The Gun Swab was squeaking 
like a cornered rat. 

Eddie dived in, tackling Beans and holding him. He 
was barely in time. Crinkled charts lay all over the deck. 

A chunk of Ireland was over in a corner, with a patch of 
the Gun Swab’s wool on it. The Atlantic Ocean was all 
mussed up and a claw had made a tear from Newfoundland 
to Marseilles. The North Sea hung on a locker hinge with 
a-shred of Scotland. Geography met destruction that day 
on the old Delaware. 

Then the Admiral’s voice, rough as a file—when the Old 
Man got tough—he could shave with a paint chipper. 

““So, blockhead! You're at the bottom of this!” 

His eyes were blue as radio sparks. He held the sniveling 
Gun Swab under his arm, like a football hero who’d just 
made a goal. 

Eddie tried to think of a suitable answer but gave up. 


Lieutenant 


The Gun Swab would 
have stayed in the 
pan of water until 
he was plumb water- 
logged if I hadn't 
grabbed Beans 
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“Where'd that fleas’ drill-ground come from?” 

Eddie decided he didn’t have long to live anyhow, <o he 
might as well be himself. He threw discipline to the winds. 

“Well, he’s a Yankee dog, anyhow,” he said. ‘Not no 
pug-nosed Japanese pen-wiper, sir!” 

“What! Are you trying to get in the brig for life?” 

“Nossir, I ain’t! But I ain’t picked onto your dog, sir!” 

“Ts that mangy man-eater a dog?” 

“‘That’s what it said on his license.” 

The light broke. The Old Man immediately remembered 
the little tid-bit Cato had served up to him in the lettuce. 
It was a fateful reminder. 


|. qacia this time Watty, joined by the skipper, a few 
miscellaneous watch officers and some others were 
taking tally through the chart room door and porthole. 
The Old Man spun around and said to the skipper: 

“Captain, put this wild man from Borneo and his pet 
hyena under arrest!” 

“Right away, sir,” answered the skipper, anxious to please. 

So in about two minutes Eddie Neely was in the bottom 
of the blackest brig in the fleet. Beans was with him, which 
was small consolation. Because only one meal every three 
days was shoved through the bars, and being a kind-hearted 
lover of pets the sailor had to share it with Beans. 

“That's a swell way to repay me,” he told the animal 
ruefully. ‘I brung you aboard and you get me in the brig 
for about ninety years, I guess! That’s what comes of bein’ 
so homesick I'd of kissed a picture of my aunt’s cow.” 

Beans wagged his piece of a tail. 

“Our only way out is if. a torpedo sinks us,’’ said Eddie. 
“Then mebbe I’ll rate a drowning along with my shipmates.” 

They were down there for three days. Or maybe it was 
three months. Or three years. It’s hard to keep track of 
time in solitary. But sooner or later, by law, Eddie was due 
to go before the stick. That probably would be his last look 
at topside before shoving off for the Navy prison at Ports- 
mouth, to spend the rest of his life playing pinochle with 
retired paymasters. 

But nobody can ever tell how things are going to turn out 
in the Navy. Who ever would have thought that Beans, 
who got Eddie Neely in the brig, would get him out again? 

Saturday came and a general court-martial was ordered. 
The prisoner was brought up, prepared to use his last breath 
of fresh air to say “guilty.” 

The trial was held in the passageway outside the ward-room, 
close to the Admiral’s ice-box, where the trouble all began. 

“You are charged,” the skipper read sternly, “‘ with keep- 
ing an animal aboard, with disorderly conduct, with violating 
discipline, with disrespect to an officer, with———” 

There was a flock of other charges. But it didn’t matter, 
much. Eddie had got into a tough fix just by craving the 
sociability of a pet. It seemed hardly fair, because the Ad- 
miral might have been raked on the same order. 

(Concluded on page 44) 




























Why Risk Typhoid? 


20 times more dangerous than lightning! 





























EN . ag. flashes and 
“TOT teas er roars, timid folk 


are often frankly scared and 
even the most stout-hearted are 
awed. They can see the threat- 
ening danger against which 
they are helpless. Yet most of 
these very people ignore an un- 
seen danger against which they 
can protect themselves. It is 
typhoid fever,and it costs 
twenty times more lives 

than lightning. 


Typhoid kills one out of 
every tenattacked. Those 
who recover are left in 
such a weakened condi- 
tion that for two or three 
years following an attack, 
the deathrate among them 
is twice the normal rate. 
Sometimes typhoid leaves 
after-effects fats which 
the patient never recovers. 


Most cases of typhoid 
are contracted by people 
away from home—tour- 
ing, hiking, camping, 
traveling. The disease is 
caused by eating or drink- 
ing something contami- 
nated by typhoid germs. 
Water that tastes delicious 
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and looks crystal clear, or raw 
milk and uncooked foods may 
carry the disease. If you swallow 
enough typhoid germs and are 
not immunized, typhoid fever 
is almost certain to develop. 


But you need never have 
typhoid fever. It is one of the 
few preventable diseases. 


By means of three simple, 
painless inoculations— 
entirely safe and leaving 
no scar—your doctor can 
make you immune from 
typhoid fever for two or 
more years. The United 
States Government tests 
and approves all typhoid 
vaccine before it reaches 
physicians. 


Before you start on your 
summer outings in the 
country, consult your 
physician as to the advis- 
ability of being inocu- 
lated. Make sure that 
typhoid will not claimany 
member of. your family. 
Metropolitan will mail 
freeits booklet‘*The Con- 
quest of Typhoid Fever.” 
Ask for Booklet 630-B. 
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The SilK Worm 





(Concluded from page 11) 








D. H. had been winging through the Califor- 
nia sky. It was rougher up above than Rush 
had figured. Once Buck had twisted his 
head, in the front cockpit, and had shouted 
back. 

“‘ Air—not so good! It’ll make a—better 
test! The real—thing!” 

They were almost over Ramsey Field now. 
Buck twisted in the front cockpit, grinned 
back at Rush. 

“All set?” he shouted. 

“All set, Buck!” 

The field owner jerked his head to the 
|front again. The roar of the engine died 
|suddenly. The D. H. was being banked 

away from Ramsey Field now, toward the 
| level, deserted stretches to the eastward. 
| Rush knew that Buck was playing safe. He 
| saw the field owner’s left hand come up, wave 
|toward the two observation ships. The 
|ship was gliding mildly. ~Buck’s voice 
| reached him above the thin whine of wind 
through wires and struts. 

““Here—goes!” 
| There was a hissing sound from the direc- 
| tion of the right wing. Staring in that direc- 
| tion, Rush saw the great arc of silk slowly 
opening. But there came no sound from the 
|left wing’s upper surface. He saw Buck 
| bending forward in the front cockpit, knew 
| he was working desperately over the release 
lever for the left wing ’chute. But no silk 
|was streaking upward from that wing, 
slowly unwinding! 

And then, suddenly, there was a jerk. 
The right wing shot upward—in a flash the 
D. H. was in the first turn of a flat spin. 
And as it spun it wrapped itself in the flabby, 
lower silk of the one ’chute that had worked! 
It wound around the shroud lines, pulling 
the silk downward. There was a ripping, 
tearing vibration as the metal propeller 
battered the silk! 

The throttled-down engine beat died as 
Buck cut the ignition switch. The plane 
was in the second turn of a flat spin now. 
Silk enveloped the engine, the hood. Buck 
twisted his head, started to shout something 
—and then silk was covering the center wing 
section, was wrapping itself around the front 
cockpit. In a flash Buck Ramsey. was 
trapped in the narrow space! 

Rush Roberts snapped his safety belt, rose 
| in the rear cockpit. The plane was spinning 
more rapidly now. She was all tangled in 
the silk of the one ’chute that had worked 
and had unbalanced the plane. Instinctively 
Rush reached toward his left thigh, toward 
the rip-cord ring. 

And then, suddenly, his fear left him. 
Buck Ramsey was trapped, three feet ahead 
of him—caught in the front cockpit by the 
wind of white material! In thirty seconds 
the plane would be in a screaming spin. 
Already they had lost five hundred feet of 
altitude, perhaps more! é 

Rush leaned forward, gripping the curve 
of the rear cockpit cowling with his left hand. 
With his right he tore at the silk that was 
wound over the front cockpit. A hand came 
through the white material—one of Buck’s 
hands. With all his. strength Rush jerked 
at the white stuff. He made a slight opening 
but the pressure of wind against the ’chute 
silk was terribly strong. 

Buck Ramsey’s head was through the 
opening now. Rush could see his white face, 
his set lips. He was fighting to pull his body 
through the folds of silk. The action of the 
spinning ship was becoming more and more 
severe. Buck shouted above the shrill of the 
wind. 

“Left ’chute—failed to—open! 
overboard, Rush!” 

Rush shook his head. He tore at the small 
opening in the silk. Buck Ramsey was try- 
ing to get clear, but he was failing. He 
shouted again, hoarsely. 

“Get over—the side!” 

Once again Rush shook his head. The 
action of the plane was rocking him from 
side to side now. He could hardly cling to 
the cowling. He tugged at the silk. Buck was 
trying to twist his body up through it. There 
was only a small opening. And then the 
field owner shouted again. There was mock- 
ery in his voice—hoarse mockery. 

“Get loose—don’t be—a silk worm!” 

Rush felt his body stiffen. But in an 
instant he knew that the man who loved him 
was only trying to mock him into saving 

himself. And he knew that he would stay 
| with the plane, crash with it, unless Buck 
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Ramsey got clear of the enshrouding ma- 
terial. 

He forgot about his seat pack ’chute now. 
slipping his legs between the canvas of the 
safety belt and the cushioned seat, he locked 
them in that position. Taking his left hand 
from the cowling he gripped the silk with the 
fingers of both hands, pulled with all his 
strength. 

Buck was shoving upward in the front 
cockpit, twisting his body desperately, 
Dizziness struck.at Rush. The spin of the 
doomed plane was terrific now. They had 
lost several thousand feet of altitude. 

And then Rush felt the silk give beneath 
his pull. He saw Buck Ramsey’s shoulders 
come up. He could see the harness of the 
field owner’s ’chute pack. And Buck shouted 
at him. 

““Get—clear! I’m—free——” 

Rush straightened his legs—his body was 
flung to one side as the plane jerked fiercely 
He shoved himself upward—he was drifting 
clear of the plane now—somersaulting! 

He felt little sensation. His right hand 
went toward his left thigh; he was fumbling 
for the rip-cord ring. And the fingers failed 
to find it! 

Fear gripped him. The words of Harr, 
Mallen flashed through his brain: “I’v< 
been over the side—this kid hasn’t.” 

And then he was calmer again. His body 
seemed to be turning over and over. He 
patted around his left thigh, felt his fingers 
touch the material of his flying overalls. 
And then they were touching metal—the 
rip cord ring! It had turned sideways 
against the overalls’ surface. 7 

He jerked the ring. Almost instantly there 
was the crackling of silk as it spread in an arc 
above him. The shroud lines straightened, 
there was a sudden tightening of the harness 
about his body. And then he was drifting 
downward, dangling from the harness. The 
motion was easy, almost pleasant. 

Rush shook the tears from his eyes, stared 
downward. The earth was very near, less 
than a thousand feet below. There was a 
sudden spurt of red, a roar reached him. 
The D. H. had dug in, a quarter mile to the 
southward, in a level, deserted field. He 
twisted in the harness, searched for Buck 
Ramsey. Once again he felt a sinking sensa- 
tion within him. There was no sign of the 
field owner! 

He threw back his head, looked upward. 
And five hundred feet above—waving to 
him as he drifted downward, was the figure 
of Buck Ramsey! He had got clear after 
Rush, but his ’chute had opened sooner. 

Rush flexed his legs, relaxed his body for 
the seventeen-foot-a-second drop to the 
ground. He struck heavily, went to his 
knees. But he was on his feet in a flash. 
He ran with the wind-dragged silk as it 
collapsed. 

Jerking the release buckle free, he was out 
of the harness just as Buck Ramsey struck 
dirt. The field owner went down, too. He 
let the silk drag him for several feet, then 
was up again. Rush ran toward him as he 
cut loose from the harness. Buck grinned 
at him. 

“Welcome to the Caterpillar Club, Rush!” 
he said hoarsely. ‘‘ You joined up nicely.” 

Rush grinned. “I couldn’t find the rip 
cord ring for a while,” he said. ‘That twist- 
ing silk gave me a scare, Buck.” 

The field owner let his dark eyes show what 
he thought of Rush. He smiled a little. 

“‘Wasn’t a fair test—mechanical trouble in 
the left ’chute. Never had a chance to see 
what those big ’chutes would do. We can 
try again some time. But if it hadn’t been 
for you ” 

He stopped. Rush jerked off his helmet 
and goggles. Cars were streaking down the 
road that ran near the spot where they had 
landed, field cars. Rush said slowly: 

“Harry Mallen was wrong but if I hadn’t 
been able to help you get loose he’d have 
been right.” 

Buck Ramsey threw an arm around the 
young pilot’s shoulder. 

“‘He’d have been wrong, anyway, Rush,” 
he said quietly. ‘That was just another 
sweet job you did. You’re no silk worm.” 

Rush grinned broadly. “You looked like 
one, coming out of the white stuff,” he re- 
plied. ‘But it looked great, at that!” 

Arm in arm, they stood near the two 
‘chutes and waited for the boys from the 
field to reach them. 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


Boys! Here’s 


rilling Adventure 
that Never Ends! 






Lots of fun when 
you keep a “Snapshot 
Diary”! Take pic- 
tures like these of 
everything you do! 


HESE warm, sunny 
days a fellow’s life is 
just one big adventure. 


Every afternoon and all 
day Saturday the thrills come fast. 
And there’s so much to make pictures of. 


Your best chum at bat in the ninth 
with two on and a tie score . . . the first 
swim of the year . . . your five bull’s- 
eyes in a row... . the old owl you see on 
a hike . . . the model racing monoplane 
you make . . . taking snapshots of them 
all is a great adventure. 


For every picture is different . . 
there’s always something new to “shoot.” 


And .. . your snapshot diary is always 
thrilling. Each picture seems to pull you 
right back to the time when you took it. 
You feel as if you were right there again. 


The snapshots on this page give you 
an idea of the kind of pictures that boys 
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everywhere are making for their snap- 
shot diaries. But, of course, you want 
to make your own. 


For a Complete Diary, 
take Snaps every Saturday 


Then, make Saturday the day for taking 
pictures. Naturally, you'll take snap- 
shots on other days, too. But when you 
make it a point to take pictures once 


BOYS ... MAIL THIS. COUPON. 


Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: Please send me, without cost, the Official 
Booklet that tells how to win the Photography Merit Badge. 


Name 
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Boys . . look at the snapshots printed in 
this advertisement. Aren’t they sharp 
and clear? You always get good pictures 
when you use Kodak Film in the familiar 
yellow box. 


a week, you make it a certainty that 
you'll fill every page in your snap- 
shot diary. Besides, you'll get all of 
your friends on Saturday, and pictures 
of the most exciting things you do. 


If you have no camera, you can 

obtain a Brownie for as little as $2, 

a Kodak for as low as $5. Either is 

easy to use. Either makes excellent 

snapshots. Both Kodaks and Brownies 

come in a wide choice of colors. And 
you can get carrying cases to match. 


Boys . . . go to the nearest Kodak 
dealer today and see these cameras. 
Start taking pictures and get the thrill 
of making a photographic record of 
your adventures. And write for the 
booklet—offered in coupon below. 





Address 





City, State 























Are you a 


Boy SCOUT? 


Requirements for Merit Badge in Pho- 
tography now greatly simplified. Of- 
ficial Booklet sent Free for coupon below. 


F you are a Boy Scout, you can 

now get free the Official Booklet 

that tells how to win the Photography 
Merit Badge. 


By special arrangement with Boy 
Scout Headquarters, we are able to 
send you this booklet, which ordi- 
narily would cost you 20 cents, with- 
out any cost to you. Use the coupon 
below. 


To get this 20-cent booklet free, you 
simply write your name and address 
on the lines shown below, and, in a few 
days, you will receive it. 


Then you'll soon be ready to win 
the Badge. 


The Boy Scout Kodak is easy to 
use and understand. An Instruction 
Book comes with each camera and 
explains how the parts of a camera 
work. 


The good lens in this camera makes 
it easy for you to take the kind of 
pictures you need to win the Badge. 


The Official Boy Scout Kodak 
comes in olive drab, makes pictures 
1% x 2% inches, and bears the First 
Class Scout insignia on both the face 
of the camera and its handsome 
leather case. What's more, you can 
wear it on your belt wherever you go 
—ready for instant use. 


The price is only $6, including 
case to match. The Boy Scout Kodak 
may be obtained from your local Scout 
outfitter, the Department of Scout 
Supplies, or any Kodak dealer. 






ms ” Official Boy Scout Kodak, only $6 with case 
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ENGERSOLL 


1. MIDGET $3.25. Tiny but tough. Fits into the smallest pocket. Radiolite 
$3.75. 2. WRIST $3.50. Ingersoll’s lowest priced wrist watch. Sturdy and depend- 
able. Stainless chromium finish back. Radiolite $4. 3. MITE $5. Stylishly small. 
Stainless chromium finish case. Engraved design. Radiolite $5.50. 4. YANKEE 
$1.50. The world’s most famous watch. Not a “cheap” watch but a good watch 


at a low price. Radiolite $2.25. 


BE SURE 


Prices slightly higher in Canada. 


irs AN 


INGERSOLL 


Not every low-priced watch is an 
Ingersoll. 


Ingersoll makes wrist watenes and 
pocket watches with insides that 
won’t shake apart when you’re 
running the bases or splitting 
wood for a campfire. And outsides 
which look so well that millions 
of up-to-date boys carry Ingersolls 
who wouldn’t think of carrying 
an ordinary low-priced watch. 


Take the Ingersoll Yankee, for 
example. There isn’t another low- 
priced pocket watch in the world 
as famous for good looks and de- 
pendability! Men like Roosevelt 





INGERSOLL WATCH CoO., Ine. 
Division of Waterbury Clock Company, New York - Chicago - San Francisco- Montreal 


and Edison have carried Yankees. 
And look at the Ingersoll Mite— 
judging from the way leading 
boys are taking up this new, small, 
smart wrist watch it will soon be 
as famous as the Yankee! 


So be sure it’s an Ingersoll! Read 
the descriptions above, then hustle 
off to the Ingersoll dealer who 
displays Ingersoll Watches and 
take your pick! 


We Service Ingersolls: Should an 
Ingersoll ever need attention it may be 
sent to the Ingersoll Service Depart- 
ment, Waterbury, Conn., for prompt 
repairing or replacement at small cost. 





Song of the Birch Canoe 
By Scout Sidney Wheelock 
I feel the spring blood coursing in my veins 
again, 
I have a great desire to be away, 
To race the rapids where they’re foaming 


Ss 
To breast the current, raising silver spray. 
For months I’ve lain upon the dusty rafters, 
While winter fettered every lake and 


stream— 
Soon now I'll glide upon some glistening 
surface, 
Where the current ripples, or still waters 
gleam. 


And it’s Oh! to be up and away once more 
To speed in the current or creep near the 


shore, 
With Adventure behind, and Adventure 
before, 
And a strong right arm to guide me. 


I love to drift beneath a summer moon, 
With gay young voices singing of my 
grace— 
I glory in the struggle ’gainst the tempest, 
When hungry, snarling waters slap my 
face. 

And so I wait, impatient to be cruising, 
Agog to ease the pleasant miles along, 
With dancing waves, enticing me to follow, 

Entrancing with their wistful silvery song. 


| And it’s Oh! to be off in the early day, 
To dodge between rocks which the rapids 
flay, 
To linger long where the salmon play, 
With the heart of my pilot to guide me. 








My Ride in Baby Blimp 
By Scout W. L. Brady, Jr. 


PEOPLE all over our country are speaking 

of the developments and future progress 
that will be made in the field of aeronautics. 
They tell us in a high-sounding and con- 
vincing manner that transportation will 
soon be done to a great extent in the air and 
that when we American people become 
enlightened to its possibilities, we shall all 
become “‘air-minded.” 

Well, I have just had an experience that 
would make any mortal high-minded and 
“‘air-minded.” 

We have had a long and interesting ride in 
the Goodyear baby blimp “Vigilant” that is 
statione dhere in St. Petersburg, Florida, for 
pilot training and experimental purposes. 
It is constructed much like a small zeppelin, 
except for size, and has attracted much 
attention on the west coast of Florida. 

Several days ago the Goodyear “‘De- 
fender,” which is larger than its sister ship 
the “Vigilant,” came over from Miami to 
accompany the “Vigilant” in a flight across 
Tampa Bay to Tampa, there to participate 
in the Gasparilla Day festival. The “ De- 
fender” is stationed at Miami and the 
“Vigilant” stays here in St. Pete, except for 
special trips. 

When I first saw the blimp soaring over- 
head, I thought how nice it would be to 
see the metropolitan 
area of St. Peters- 
burg from the air. I 
proceeded to go down 
|to the Albert Whit- 
ted airport where the 
hangar is stationed 
and then I inquired 
of the man in charge 
how much it would 
cost for a ride. “‘We 
don’t charge for a 
ride,’’ he replied. 
“This is a courtesy 
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A Sea Scout’s Nightmare 
By E. G. Stowell 


Admiral Bones was crazy; 
He didn’t know his stuff. 

The government gave him a battleship 
Because he acted tough. 


The admiral sure was crazy, 
He thought he owned the boat. 
He steered a course due east by west 
Which got the captain’s goat. 


The captain went to his cabin, 
And got out the cruiser’s log; 
He tore the sheets out one by one 

And fed them to his dog. 


The mate sang out to the captain 
When he thought he saw some land 

The captain rushed to the cabin boy 
And shook him by the hand. 


The cook was in his galley, 
He sure was working hard; 
But all he gave the crew to eat 
Was just some stale fried lard. 


This cook was going nutty— 
He loved the bosun’s daughter, 
So all he gave the crew to drink 
Was dehydrated water. 


A pirate ship came sailing by 
With skull-and-cross-bones cheery. 
The admiral said ‘‘ Full speed ahead”’ 
For he was getting leery. 


The pirate ship fell back a-stern, 
Its sails were bellied out; 

The admiral saw it was losing ground 
So he piped’ out “Hard about.” 


He tacked and rammed the pirate, 
Sent them to Davy Jones; 
The last they saw of the pirate ship 
Was the skull and the white cross bones. 


The admiral got so seasick 
That he didn’t enjoy the trip, 

So the captain went to the engine room 
And scuttled the battleship. 





ship that carries the prominent people of St. 
Petersburg and the notable tourists who 
visit the city.” 

My heart sank! I knew right then that a 
ride would be out of the question. Then | 
forgot all about it until two or three days 
later when I saw this beautiful gliding 
creature of the air and I was so impressed 
that I made up my mind that I was going to 
try to get a ride. I approached the acting 
Scout Executive here because I had been 
filling several speaking engagements with him 
and I thought that he could probably 
give me the best advice about trying to get 
the desired ride. He said that he knew of no 
way unless I personally knew some of the 
Goodyear officials. Well, I turned away 
unsatisfied and disheartened. 

Not being satisfied, I became bold enough 
to approach Mayor Arthur R. Thompson of 
St. Petersburg. He is 
a very cordial sort of 
a fellow and he and 
I talked quite a while 
on the possibilities 
of making such a 
trip. He is very much 
in sympathy with 
the Scout Movement 
and, after giving me 
the “once-over” 
twice, he wrote me a 
recommendation to 
( Concluded on p. 51) 
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Stories of Stars who were not 


‘*Born’’ 


but ‘‘Made’’ No. 4 





He won his own game 


Yet in prep school, this famous college 
pitcher couldn’t even make his class team 


ECENTLY a former college star told us this 
story: Eight years ago at a certain prep school 
famed for its athletic teams, there was a boy whose 
ability didn’t measure up to his ambition. He wanted 
badly to be known as an athlete, but he was so awk- 
ward and clumsy that he just didn’t have a chance. 
He went out for baseball and not only was cut from 
the varsity squad, but couldn’t make his class team. 
And yet, four. years later, in June of his Senior 
year at college, he pitched the last and biggest game 
of the year, held a team stronger than his own to a 
single run in thirteen innings, and made the hit 
that brought home the winning score. 

That boy made himself a star. He overcame his 
prep school faults and became one of the greatest 
pitchers his college has ever known. He learned to 
handle himself. He got his start in college baseball by 
“looking good” to the coach. 

“Looking good” means coordinating your muscles, 
arms, legs, and body so that they all work together. It’sa 
thing that marks the star in any sport. And it’s a 
thing nearly anyone, no matter what sort of player 
he is now, can learn. 

One of the most important secrets of handling 
yourself well and “looking good” is footwork. Watch 
any star player and notice how his feet behave. They 
move like lightning, yet he never stumbles or trips 
over them. They guide his body. They’re the motor 
and steering-wheel of his athletic machine. 

Learn to handle your feet. The really great players 
in any sport train themselves especially in footwork. 
Whether they’re baseball players or tennis players 
ot football or hockey players—you'll find them in 
the gym or out of doors skipping rope, playing 
handball, boxing, and taking anyone of a hundred 
kinds of exercise to develop fast footwork. And, 
notice this, more of them wear Keds than any 
other shoe. 

There are good reasons why Keds are the one 





best shoe for developing fast, sure footwork. Keds 
have many features that put them out of the “sneaker” 
class—safety soles of specially compounded rubber; 
“Feltex” insoles that keep your feet cool and com- 
fortable; and strong canvas tops. And there’s a com- 
plete line of Keds—a style and price to fit every 
individval taste and every individual pair of feet. 

Keds can help to make you “look good”. 

Ask the best shoe dealers in town for Keds. 
Be sure that the name “Keds” is stamped on the 
shoes you get. That’s the only way of getting 
genuine Keds. 


FOOTWORK BUILDS STARS 


Keds 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


SHOE OF CHAMPIONS 


United States Rubber Company 


Keds sell for $1.00, $1.25, $1.50, $1.75, and up to $4.00. The more you pay the more you get—full value whatever you spend 





A light Keds, suitable for 
tennis and other summer 
sports. Gives long wear for 
moderate price. ““Champi- 







on Oxfords” have corru- 
gated soles and white, 
brown or black uppers. 


Keds“Mercury” 
A light, serviceable Keds. 
This: moderately priced 
shoe has uppers of either 
white or brown'duck, trim- 
med with black. The sole 
is amber colored with 
crepe knurling. 
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Keds “Champion Oxford” 





Pedigreed Puppies as Prizes 
The big 1930 Keds Essay Contest is now 
open. All boys and girls not over 15 years 
of age are eligible. Fifty pedigreed wire- 
haired fox terriers and 480 pairs of Keds 
are the prizes. Get your entry blank today 
from the nearest Keds dealer, or write 
Keds Contest Editor, United States Rubber 
Company, 1790 Broadway, New York City. 
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Keds “ Attaboy” 


A distinctive shoe at a low 
price. “Attaboys” come 
with either white or suntan 
uppers and all carry a sun- 
tan outsole of a new and 
attractive cut out design. 


Keds “ Big Leaguer” 


A medium-priced, mould- 
ed sole Keds. Uppers are 
of either white or brown 
duck with black athletic 
trimmings. As the name 
implies, a ‘Big Leaguer” 
in every respect. 














Make it a real summer 


with a Remington 
rifle 


HE happiest times a boy can have are 

spent in the woods and fields with a trusty 
Remington rifle. No boy should miss the fun 
of learning to shoot. Whether he lives where 
he can hunt small game, or whether he must do 
his practicing at a target, there is no thrill to 
equal it. 





























Remington makes rifles to suit boys of every 
age, and to suit every boy’s pocketbook. No 
matter what price you pay, when you buy a 
Remington, you have a rifle that is accurate 
to a hair, well made, good to look at, and 
a joy to handle. 


The MODEL 24 AUTOLOADER will shoot faster 
than any rifle you ever saw. Each time it shoots, it 
automatically throws out the empty cartridge, 
puts a fresh one in the chamber, and cocks the 

hammer. You can get one that shoots .22 

shorts or one that shoots .22 long rifle car- 

tridges. This is a beautiful little rifle that takes 
apart easily and will fit into a suit-case 
when taken down. 


The MODEL 12 SLIDE ACTION REPEAT: 
ER is almost as fast and some boys like the 
slide action best. Then, too, it has this ad- 
vantage: you can shoot .22 short, long, 
or long rifle cartridges in the same rifle. 
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All these Remingtons have graceful 
lines and stocks and fore-ends of 
beautiful, dark, American walnut. 


You can see these Remingtons 
at your dealer’s, But if he hasn’t 
them in stock, write us for a 
booklet describing the one 
you want. Take this to 


: \ 
\ | 
\ \ \ 


Model 24 Auto- your dealer, show him —pfoae! 12 Rep 

load: » -22 a ’ . m 022 6 ’ 
iber, Sia rd Grade, the one you ve picked Standard Grade, 
rice $2 5.45 out, and he can get sated $19.85 


it for you quickly. 


REMINGTON ARMS COMPANY, Inc. 
Originators of Kleanbore Ammunition 
25 Broadway New York City 


emingion, 


































A Sea-going Tug 
Can you tell me where 
I can get pictures and 
plans of a sea-going 
iug?—ALFRED REy. 

Boucher, Inc., 451 Madison Ave., New 
York City. 


Knotboard Rope 
Please tell me what kind of rope is best 
suiled for knotwood work and where it can be 
obtained?—Scout ALBERT SAMMONS. 
Ordinary ‘clothesline, purchased at any 
hardware store. 


Position of Bugler 
Where should a bugler of a Troop stand 
during the meeting? Some contend that I 
should not sland on the platform.—Scovt 
GoRDON ANDERSON. 
There is no rule against your standing 
on the platform. 


Turtles in Winter 
Where do all turtles, even the floating turtles 
of Mexico, spend the winter sleeping?— 
Harry Done. 
Buried in the mud or sand. 


The Seascout Lanyard 
Please tell me if the lanyard is worn over 
or under the neckerchief and into which 
pocket is the whisile put?—Scout LINDEN 
N. Bassett. 
Under the neckerchief and into the left 
pocket. 


Hebrew 
Can Hebrew be used as the foreign language 


| for the Interpreting Merit Badge?—Scovt 








Morris CRAMER. 

Very few Jews can speak Hebrew except 
in Jerusalem. I to go to a Rabbi to 
have a note translated. It can hardly be 
classed as a “modern foreign language”’ as 
called for in the requirements. 


Senior Patrol Leader 

1. Do you think the Senior Patrol Leader 
should be a member of a Patrol? 

2. What do you think of the idea of putting 
all officers in one Patrol together? 

3. How much do you think Troop dues 
should be?—MELVIN SHADID. 

1. Usually better not. 

2. All right for training purposes and 
Troop planning, but not as a regular thing. 

3. That depends on the circumstances— 
how much money the boys have. Twenty- 
five cents a month is not too much. 


Ancient Language 
Tell me where I may obtain a book of ancient 
language?—Scout JAMES KELLOGG. 
Any second hand book store, or first 
class book store. 


Junior Life Saving Badge 
Where do I write to get my Junior Life Saving 
Badge?—ScouTt LEONEL CHICKEy. 
Write to the nearest Red Cross Head- 
quarters or the Red Cross Life Saving 
School, Washington, D. C. 


Throwing a Knife 
I would like to know how to throw a knife? 
Scout ARTHUR CLAY. 
Knife throwing is hard to learn from a 
description. It should be taught. Personally 
I don’t care for it. 


A Beret 
Will you tell me, where I can get a beret 
as worn by the French Scouts?—Scovut 
Rosert HALe. 
Why not make one? ' Patterns for berets 
are sold by large pattern companies. Any 
department store sells berets. 


Binding a Magazine 
Where can a boy’s magazine be bound?— 
Scout Frep L. GILMoRE, JR. 
At any printer’s, or do it yourself. Cut 
two pieces of pasteboard, make them a 
trifle larger than the magazine, with 
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leather punch or nail 
and hammer make ty 
holes near back edge 
top and bottom to cor. 
respond with holes jn 
ro game run leather thong through the 
oles. 


Plans for Model Boat 
Will you tell me where I can get the plans for 
a model boat about three feet long?—Rosert 
B. Horton. 
Spaldings’, 21 Warren St., New York City, 


Salts of the Earth . 

What are plant foods; the so-called salts 
of the earth?—Scout CLEM TUCKER. 

In addition to sand, clay, lime, the organic 
parts of soil contain potash, soda, magnesia, 
oxide of iron, manganese, sulphuric acid, 
phosphoric acid and clorine. 


Parched Corn 
What is parched corn?—Scovut Jack 
TANNER. 
Indian corn, parched, browned like 


coffee (not burned), then pounded with a 
hammer stone until reduced almost to flour 
or powder. 


Good Turn Knot 
When shouid the knot at the end of the 
neckerchief be tied, before or after a Good 
Turn?—Scovut LADNER Norton. 
Before, to remind a Scout to do it. 


Indian Names 
Will you please tell me the Indian names for 
eagle, wolf and fox?—Scout Dick Watsu. 
a hi—Eagle, Wonksis—fox, wiechealit 
—wolf. 


Algonquin Names 

1. Please tell me the Algonquin name for 
wise one, fox head, keen eye and flaming torch? 

2. How do Indians smoke the calumet at 
their ceremonies? 

3. What feathers are used for making the 
war bonnets? 

4. Were the Pennacooks 
Scout ANDREW BREMAN. 

1. Wauontam—wise one; wonksis mup puh 
kuk—fox head; kenao muskesuk—keen eye; 
no noo unae pogut—flaming torch. 

2. Punch the pith from an ash rod for 
stem, carve the bowl from red shale known 
as cataline. 

3- Goose and turkey feathers. 

4. The Pennacooks were 
Indians. 


Algonquins?— 


Algonquin 


Red Eagle Patrol 
Please give me the Cherokee and Cree 
Indian names for Red Eagle Patrol?—Scov1 
CHARLES BARNEs. 
No dictionary of Cree or Cherokee pub- 
lish 


Leather Work 


1. Where could I obtain leather for mocca- 
sins? 

2. May a Patrol Leader work on First Class 
work and Merit Badges?—Scout Haro 
ROBINSON. 

1. Sheepskin answers the purpose. Get it 
from the Supply Department. 

2. Of course. 


Back Draft 
What do firemen term a back draft when a 
building is on fire: —ScouT CARROLL EAGLEs- 
FIELD. ; 
A sudden puff of smoke and flame in their 
face. 


No Initiation 
Is the initiation for joining the Scouts as bad 
as some Scouts express it?—WILBER HamTon. 
There is no initiation, only an impressive 
investiture. 


Change 


Is it permissible to change the name of 4 
Patrol?—Scovt S. Jorpon and VANDER-V ERE. 
Yes, but not good policy. 





4; 4 
2. One question only, or a group of questions 
4, 





Every letter must carry the name and address of the writer. 


Questions which require more than 75 words 
4. i which have been answered repeatedly . te 2 
5. ions must have some relation directly or indirectly to scouting activities and the interests 
of scouts, though any reader of the magazine, scout or not, may use the department. 
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This light 
means business! 


AN EVEREADY FLASHLIGHT doesn’t kid you 
along. It gives you a full-grown, man-sized 
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light—rips and tears right through the 
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ganic night with ninety-horse-power speed! From 
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your feet to far off, you can see everything 





just as plain as day. 
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And maybe Evereadys aren’t husky brutes! 





You might know they’re strong and service- 
able, when they go aloft with the finest 
pilots. And go aboard cargo and passenger 





of the 
Good 





steamers to aid in rescues at sea! 





There are many kinds of Evereadys for 
you to pick from. All have the finest flash- 


light features. For instance, the octagonal, 
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non-rolling lens-ring; the safety-lock 
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switch; the handy ring-hanger; the focus- 
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improvements. And don’t forget the Official 
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This is No. 2671. A focusing type. You 
can shoot the beam 400 feet. Choice of 
red, blue, or black case. Only $1.50, 
complete. 
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Boy Scout Light—it’s an Eveready too. All 
good hardware, drug, electrical and sporting- 
goods stores sell Eveready Flashlights. Get 
one today. 
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The Eveready Hour, radio’s oldest commer- 


occa- 





cial feature, is broadcast every Tuesday 
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evening at nine (New York time) from 
WEAF over a nation-wide N. B. C. network 
of 30 stations. 
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NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY, INC. 
General Offices: New York, N. Y. 


Branches: Chicago Kansas City New York San Francisco 


Unit of Union Carbide CE] and Carbon Corporation 
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J une,—at last! It means, for one 
thing, that school is practically over. Now starts the best time of 
a fellow’s life. Camping, swimming, hiking,—check and double 
check. What a grand and glorious time it’s going to be. The whole 
year may be all right but to the real Scout there is no Season like D 
Summer and now it’s here 





No Article is 
Official without it 




















The equipment listed on these pages will remind Scouts to replace 
worn or outgrown parts of the Uniform and will also suggest 
many additional items which they will need to round out their 
Summer equipment. 





a The Official Boy Scout Hat 



























The Hat is the most characteristic part of the Uniform of 
the Boy Scout. No uniform is complete without it. 
The fellow who. gets It is all quality. Well made from selected fur felt and shaped 
most fun out of camp to we its fine appearance 
. the first into the year after year. 
water and the last to Low crown, wide brim, 
leave... . chances are ventilated; silk band em- 
it is because he is wear- broidered with the Official 
ing an Official Boy Boy Scout Insignia, detach- 
Scout Swimming Suit. able wind cord. Sizes 63% to M: 
Smart looking and a 7%, inclusive. fitti 
veal speed metal. The Official Boy Scout ie 
Hat is undeniably smart and Scou 
good looking. Sure to win 
instant approval. There is no felt hat on the market of cqual No 
value. Look for the official Insignia on the hat band. 
No. 503 Price, $2.95 
Cotton Stockings 
Practical and durable. Exceptionally good. quality heavy 
cotton stockings; virtually holeproof. -Flat knit feet; 
reinforced heels and toes.: Medium heavy weight. 
: ae Bas $ No. 528 Price, 50c 
Official Boy Scout Swimming Suits 
Woolen Stockings 
Two-Piece Model 
The Scout pictured in the above illustration is wearing a A . Ms 
two-piece speed model Official Boy Scout Swimming Suit. ; , P 
It consists of an athletic white worsted shirt with Boy Official ‘Boy Scout Slicker a 
‘ 
—~ — and nate Newce: — he rs sa give. er Made of the best scientifically treated extra quality water- , 
ee a nae an. ae og —_ ory sg proof oiled fabric. Olive khaki color. Fly front. Has Official No 
peas ese showy Phe ben d Boy Scout buttons; corduroy-faced military collar. Two 
. pec y tsa a ome dry, Shi roomy patch pockets with flaps. Order by age size. Very attractive and durable. Heavy weight all wool stock- 
poy rs ood pcos cidiom 12 to 18 years ings, made to give the utmost comfort and service. Reinforced 
oe d. All sizes No. 569 Price $4 50 heels and toes. Made from pure wool olive drab yarns. 
piri! otal egy a . Men’s Si , - Turned down below knee. 
No. 517 Price, $3.95 ee ee ? : 
No. 570 Price, $5.75 No. 527 Price, $1.35 As 
neck 
. NR ; ; 
One-Piece Speed Model Official Boy Scout Belt aod 
Here is another Official Boy Scout SIGMUND EISNER COM PANY Offic: 
Swimming Suit. This is the Pacific RED BANK, NEW JERSEY >roi¢ 
Coast shode!: An athletic one-piece sewei 
style dark blue worsted suit with Are National Official Outfitters to the weat 
Boy Scout emblem. Has all the BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA durir 
qualities of the No. 517 Suit ex- And Sole Licensed Manufacturers of pat 
cept thas is is one piece. Ail sizes. OFFICIAL BOY SCOUT UNIFORMS Khaki belt; 114 inches wide, with gun-metal Scout buckle, ad 
No. 518 $3.50 Look for the Official Boy Scout Seal and Eisner Label on with two belt hooks for carrying knite and rope. 
No. 518 VY all Official Uniforms or parts of the Official Uniforms y No. 529 Price, 50c No 
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Uniform Soap Dye 

A soap which is recommended for use in washing 
Official Boy Scout Uniform garments. It cleans the 

z material and eserves 
the natural ity and 
appearance of the cloth. 
Full directions for its use 
contained in each pack- 
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age. 
No. 1489 Price, per box, 15c 
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Regulation Weight Shirt 


Made of standard khaki 
material. Has loose fitting 
rolling collar with neck- 
band, two outside Stanley 
square patch breast pockets, 
with flaps to button down. 
Has lettering ‘‘Boy Scouts of 
America” over right breast 
pocket. All sizes. 


No. 647 Price, $2.25 





No. 647 Shirt 


Medium Weight Shirt 


Made of standard light weight khaki material. Has loose 
en rolling collar with neckband and long sleeves. Two 
outside patch breast pockets with flaps. Embroidered *‘Boy 
Scouts of America’’ over right breast pocket. All sizes. 


No. 648 Price, $1.95 





No. 651 Breeches 


Regulation Weight Breeches 


Made of standard khaki material. Equipped with belt 
loops, two front, two hip and one watch pocket. Legs laced 
below knee; to be worn with stockings. Modeled full. Com- 
panion garment to No. 647 or No. 648 shirts. All sizes. 


No. 651 Price, $2.40 
Official “Boy Scout Sweater 


An all-worsted crew 
neck Sweater. Made of 
medium - weight woolen 
worsted. Slip-over style, 
Official Boy Scout em- 
broidered silk’ emblem 
sewed on. Just the thing to 
wear on those long hikes 
during thecool weather and 
very essential for camp or 
any other outdoor activity. 





Price, $3.95 
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Outdoor Service Outfit 


Most every Scout will want an extra Uniform 
for camp. One that is inexpensive and more a 
propriate for the warmer weather and the trials 
and rigors of camp life is the Outdoor Service 
Uniform. It consists of: 


No. 687—V necked shirt with collar and short sleeves 
No. 688—Shorts Cotton Stockings 
Belt and Neckerchief 


Your Scoutmaster recommends that you have one. 


Outdoor Service Shirt 


Low cut “V" neck without 
collar and short sleeves, allow- 
ing ample freedom to the mus- 
cles of the neck and arms. 
Double breast pockets with em- 
broidered **Boy Scouts of Amer- 
ica” strip over right pocket. All 
sizes. 


No. 687 


$1.50 





No 687 Shirt 
Outdoor Service Shorts 


Extra strong and sturdy, 
made of good wearing khaki. 
One hip pocket, two side 
pockets and watch pocket 
with usual belt loops. All 


sizes. 


No. 688 $1.60 





Merit Badge Sash 


Made of good. quality khaki cloth. Worn over shoulder like 
a bandolier upon which merit badges are sewn. Second Class 
Scouts may wear this Sash. 


No. 689 Narrow 
No. 690 Wide 


———— 


Price, 75c 
Price, 75c 





New Ready-Made” Uniforms 
for Leaders | 


The Official Boy Scout Uniform for Leaders—just 
as trim—just as smart—just as well tailored—is 
now available. “‘Ready-Made"’ in 16 oz. Whip- 
cord and ‘14 oz. Serge. 

Now it is possible for all Leaders to step into 
an Official Boy Scout Outfitter or the ag, bir 
of the Boy Scouts of America in New York, 
Chicago and San Francisco and secure a smartly 
tailored Official Uniform at a most reasonable cost 
without any delay. 

The prices are as follows: 





Whipcord, 16-02. Serge, 14-02. 
OME SS Sects ao's $22.50 AES $17.50 
Beceches....... 12.00 Breeches... .. 11.00 
‘Troaedss...5;, «....:: 10.50 Trousers..... 10.00 


Each garment may be purchased separately. | 
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You will always see 
a smile upon the face 
of the boy clothed in 
the Official Boy Scout 


Uniform. 


Neckerchiefs 


The neckerchief is the most characteristic and distinctive 
part of the uniform of a Scout. The color of the neckerchief 
indicates the Troop, District or Council. Worn with neck- 
erchief slide of contrasting color. Made of a splendid quality 
soisette, size 28x32 inches of excellent appearance, strong 
and durable. Available in 16 plain colors and 13 color com- 
binations. ‘ 


Plain Color 
Combination 


Neckerchief Slides 
Neckerchief slides to be worn with neckerchiefs and to 
coincide with color combination. 
Price, each, 15c 
In ordering neckerchief{s and slides please give colors. 


Price, 50c 
Price, 60c 





Official Boy Scout Handkerchiefs 


Available in three designs; two showing Scout activities 
and one monogrammed “'B.S.A."’ in white, tan and blue 
initials. 

No. 719 Activities (2 for 25¢) Price, 15c 
No. 720 Monogrammed (6 for $1.50) Price, 30c 


















For All Boy Scouts! 


The real up and doing Scout will find the equipment 
listed on these apaae much to bis taste and liking. They 
are all official and have been tested, tried and proven 
to be just the thing to stand up to a real Scout's activ ity. 
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Official Boy Scout Bugles 


An instrument that is smarter and trimmer than the aver- 
¢ bugle. It is perfect in tone and register and only the finest 
martes are used in its manufacture. Its tone is brilliant, 
werful and mellow. Each one is tested before shipment to 
insure every detail of workmanship and tone. Key of G, tun- 
ing slide to F. Silver-plated mouthpiece; select brass. 


No. 1277 Price, $5.00 
No. 1538 Price, $5.00 


*<Conn’’ Make 
**Rexcraft’’ Make 


Official Firemaking Set 


Consists of bow with leather thong, a drill and drill socket 
_ notched fire board made of Yucca wood. This wood is 
ially recommended by experts for quick results. Package 

of tinder furnished. 


Price, $1.00 





Tents! Tents! Tents! 


The Supply Department has just the type of Tents to 
suit every type of Scout camper. Be sure you see 
the Tents listed on pages 19, 20 and 21 of the Boy 
Scout Catalog. 


«Wear-Ever’’ (ook Kit 


Made of heavy 
gauge seamless 
aluminum. Outfit 
consists of fry pan 
with patent fold- 
ing handle into 
which stick may 
be inserted for 
holding over fire; 
cooking pot with 
cover, drinking 
cup and stew pan, 
also service nay 
or soup bowl. 

Fork and spoon 
included. Parts 
nest and lock to- 
gether; do not 
rattle. Khaki carrying case with adjustable strap. 


No. 1200 Price, $2.25 
Folding Wire Grate 


Made of heavy ZB z LL 
iron rods. When My F: CAE, 
notinusecanbe = 

folded flat. 
No. 1330 


No. 1331 





Each, 65c 
Each, $1.15 


Size 10x14 ins. 


Size 10x12 ins. 


«‘Wear-Ever” —Aluminum (Canteen 


Made of heavy seamless aluminum, enclosed in tight-fitti 
khaki felt cover which, when wet, keeps contents coal. 
Fitted with removable adjustable shoulder strap. Canteen is 
concaved to fit wearer's hip. Capacity slightly over one quart. 


No. 1466 Price, $2.75 
Official Note Paper 


Just the thing 
Scouts will want 
to take to camp 
for writing home 
to parents and 
friends, 24 white 
envelopes and 24 
white sheets with 
an attractively 
colored design in 
full colors on to 
of each sheet. 


No. 3210 





omes in a box. 
Price, 75c 


SUPPLY DEPARTMENT 
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Official “Boy Scout Lariat 


A great favorite with the Jamboree Scouts in England, 
The Lariat is 20 ft. in cm h and made of Sampson Spot Cord, 
—the cord which is absolutely the strongest and best on the 
market today. This rope is recognized by its red spots. 


No. 1070 Price, $1.40 


Official Boy Scout Duffel Bag 


Made of guaranteed’. . waterproof 
khaki duck with reinforced bottom. It 
is fitted with inside neck which is a 

otection to the contents when the 
ag is closed with outside cord. 
Equipped with two extra handles for 
carrying; one on the side and the other 
on the bottom. Size 21 x 33 inches. 


No. 1073 Price, $3.50 


Duffel Bag Lock 


A suitable practical lock for Rover 
Packs and Duffel Bags. 


No. 1565 Price, $1.50 





Official “Boy Scout Knives 


Regulation model, large sized stag handle, heavy cutting 
blade, screw-driver, bottle and can opener, punch blade, 
shackle for hanging on belt. Built to stand rough usage. 


No. 1502 = “‘Ulster’* Brand Price, $1.50 
No. 1496 “Remington Make Price, $1.50 
No. 1566 Price, $1.50 


** Hammer Brand "’ 


Official Boy Scout Axes 


Handy at every turn in camp and on hike. Made of one 
Paws solid steel, hand-forged, coated with rust-resisting 
ish, has head for drawing nails. Leather sheath. 


Price, $1.80 
Price, $1.80 


*‘Plumb”’ Brand 
*‘Collins’’ Brand 


No. 1510 
No. 1507 


Bow SCOUTS OF AMERICA 


Send your order fo the nearest? address 
2 PARK AVENUE 37 S0O.WABASH AVE. 583 MARKET ST. NEW YORK RETAIL STORE 
NEW YORK CITY CHICAGO SAN FRANCESCO 20 EAST SSRD.ST. . 
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Waterproof Match Box 
Waterproof, yet easily opened. Made of seamless brass about 


the size of a two-inch shell, holds enough matches to last 
several days. May save your life as ic has many others. 


No. 1437 Price, 55c 





Official Boy Scout Haversack 


Adopted after-many months of experimenting and consulta- 
tions with hunters, trappers and leading camping authorities. 
It is a decided‘improvement over any haversack on the market 
today and is the most practical article of a Scout's Equipment. 


No. 573. Price, $2.50 
3 Official Camp-o-Sack 


The Pack Sack adopted 
for the American Con- 
tingents who took part 
in the 1929 Boy Scout 
Jamboree. Selected be- 
cause of the splendid fea- 
tures which made it par- 
ticularly. desirable. for 
hiking with either full or 
light packs. Made of 
waterproof duck and fit- 
ted with wide web 
shoulder strap and an 
extra bellows pocket for 
carrying small items. 


No. 615 $3.50 











We “Pay the Shipping 
Charge ! 


The Supply Department now offers 
you a. most complete service. We pay 
| the postage and freight on all‘ orders. 
| The savings are yours. . oh 
| That makes it very easy.to order by 
| mail. You simply state the number, the 
| quantity wanted, the name of the 
| article and, when necessary, state size 
and color. Figure up the total cost of the 
articles you order and that is all. Don’t 
add anything for shipping charge. We 
pay it. 

Your order will be delivered to the 
Post Office or railroad company within 
twenty-four hours after we receive it. 


a 























Write for Order Blanks 


Scouts and non-Scouts should use the special convenient 
order blank which we supply. It makes it very easy to 
order by mail. Write for as many as you can use. 
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Official “Boy Scout Flashlights 


Specially designed for Boy Scout requirements. May be-worn’ 


on belt-as a ‘matching, light, suspended by its own ring as a 
temporary tent light or stood up erect if desired. Has 200-foot 
range with focusing lenses for spotlight or wide-area focus. 
Switch’ permits use for signaling or it may be located for 
steady light. Case is durable khaki-colored finish. 


No. 1278 Complete Price, $2.00 
No. 1278A_ Extra Battery Price, 20c 


‘Drinking (up 
Nickel plated, stamped with S@f_# 
Scout emblem. Collapsible style \& 
with cover. 







No. 1007 Each, 20c 


Heavily magnetized, 
delicately balanced and 
extremely sensitive. Cen- 
ters are jeweled and a 
stop lifts the needle off 
center point when lid of 
case is closed. Dial is of 
aluminum. Needle is of 
Bar pattern, mounted in thin model olive drab metal hunter 


case strongly hinged. 
No. 1076 .. . Price, $2.50 


Tip Top Wrist Watch 
the New - 

ock Com- 
pany. Silver dial; 
thin; stem-wind; pull 
out stem set; sunk 
second dial; detach- 
able genuine buck- 
skin strap Non-corro- 
sive;chromium plated _ 

back that hugs the wrist. Furnished with unbreakable crystal. 


No. 1364 Price, $4.00 


- Official Boy Scout Whistle 


One of the finest 
whistles made. Highly 
lished ‘nickel Gnish on 
ass ; furnished with rin; 
for attaching. Mark 
with Official Boy Scout 
Emblem. 


No. 1281 





Price, 35c 











For All Outdoor Boys! 


The equipment listed on these pages tg all boys. 
Only the Official Boy Scout Uniform and its various 
parts are restricted to Boy Scouts. Official Uniform parts 
are listed on the first two pages. Any boy may buy any of 
the items listed on these two pages. 





How to Do Things! 
Model -Airplanes Soe era 


A text and plan book of gliders and 
model planes compiled by one of the 
leading experts a the country giv- 
ing authentic information and in- 
structions for the designing .and 
building of gliders. Models of such 
planes as the ‘‘Spirit of St. Louis’’ 
and the ‘‘America’’ given in detail 
with accurate measurements for 
duplicating. 52 pages. > 


No. 3127 Each, 40c 


Projects in Leather 


A compilation of the best in 
Leathercraft giving actual patterns 
and measurements of such articles 
as braided leather belts, whistles, 
lanyards, watch fobs, axe and knife 
sheaths, camera cases, watch and 
compass pouches, arm and finger 
uards, moccasins, bill folds, and 

k covers. Decorative designs 
and tools described in detail includ- 
ing methods of tooling. 70 pages. 


No. 3537 Each, 40c 





Nature (ollections 


How to make spatter prints, blue 

ints, ink and smoke prints of 
eaves. Wood collections described 
in detail. Seed collections, flower 
collections and the making of 
plaster casts illustrated and de- 
scribed by Cornelius Denslow, Na- 
ture Director of the Brooklyn Local 
Council. Complete mounting of 
butterfly and insect collections de- 
scribed and pictured. 48 pages. 


No. 3198 Each, 40c 
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Coupon below brings quick, new, easy way 
to keep them bright and shiny 


Hes a handy little kit that no 
boy ought to be without. It’s the 
Shinola Home Kit that makes it easy for 
you to keep your shoes spick and span 
all the time. 

You know how upset your folks get 
when you come home with wet and dirty 
shoes. All that fuss can be avoided now. 
With the handy Shinola kit it’s really fun 
to keep shoes neatly polished. 

This kit contains a bristle dauber and a 
Jamb’s wool polisher. You can get your 
favorite polish—2 IN 1,Shinola or Bixby’s 
—from the nearest dealer. 

To get this splendid set you only have 
to clip the coupon and send it in to- 
gether with 25c (manufacturer’s cost) in 
stamps or cash. That's a real bargain. 


Make extra money 


And once you have this set you'll be able 
to earn a lot of very easy money. You can 
shine your family’s shoes for 10c a shine 
and pay for the set ina day or two. Every- 
thing you make from then on is clear 


This advertisement is published by the makers of 


2 IN 1, SHINOLA AND 


to encourage boys to have cleaner, neater shoes 


2 1n 1—Suinota— Brxsy Corp., 88 Lexington Avenue, New York City 
Gentlemen: Please send me your Shinola Home Kit. 
I enclose 25 cents (stamps or cash). 


shined guickly 





Dirty shoes 








profit! Many boys who own this set are 
making more than fifty cents a week just 
keeping the family shoes shined! 

Remember, too, that when you have it | 
you'll be able to keep your own shoes 
brightly polished all the time. There'll 
be no more fuss and bother about dirty 
shoes. 

Clip the coupon and fill it in right now 
before you forget it. It will put you on 
the way to making a bit of extra money. 
And it will mean neat, clean shoes for you. 











BIXBY’S SHOE POLISHES 
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Lone Scouts Read Boys’ Life 

IN a recent survey made by the Lone Scout 

Division, all of the reregistration blanks 
received from Lone Scouts during the past 
three months for territory outside of Council 
supervision were checked up. _We discovered 
that 296 out of a total of 404 Lone Scouts 
read Boys’ Lire every month, and 268 of the 
total number read other Scout publications. 
One hundred and thirty-eight of these Scouts 
belong to organized tribes. Two hundred 
and nineteen Lone Scouts have Lone Scout 
Friends and Counsellors. We wonder how 
the Lone Scouts, with facilities of leadership 
and social contacts, under Council super- 
vision, are able to report on this. 


When To Plant Your Nut-Seed 
Scout leaders and Scouts who received 

historic nut-seeds during the past three 
years have, ina number of instances, made the 
mistake of keeping the seed too long before 
planting or in planting at the wrong time. 

The best time to plant nut-seed in the 
ground, to save time in the sprouting and 
production of the seedling, is in the Fall just 
before freezing, in order to have the help of 
“Jack Frost,’’ tocrack the shell, thus allowing 
it to quickly germinate in early Spring and 
send its sprout and seedling into the sunlight. 
If the seed is planted in the Spring, especially 
in dry soil, it sometimes will take several 
months to crack the shell. Oftentimes seed 
will dry-rot before it sprouts, However, in 
the South, where there is no “Jack Frost,’’ 
the best time to plant the seed is just before 
or right after a rainy spell so as to: give the 
nut sufficient moisture to start germination 
and the cracking of the shell. 

Ordinarily, we would recommend the plant- 
ing of all nuts in a garden nursery bed, and 
following the instructions of county agricul- 
tural agents or state foresters of your section 
with reference to time for planting, kind of 
soil in which to plant, and how to develop 
and use a nursery bed for the raising of nut 
tree plants. 

Send to the United States Department of 
Agriculture, Washington, D. C., or to your 
Congressman, or Senator, and ask for Farm- 
ers’ Bulletins 1392 and 1501, and follow in- 
structions given in these Bulletins. Later, 
experienced Scouts under experienced leaders 
in tree planting may do splendid work in top 
grafting and in the use of nursery beds in 
which to produce plants to be set out in 
camp-sites, parks, playgrounds, homesteads, 
on the farm, and along the roadside. 

There is only one real test of nut-seed 
fertility, and that is to plant them in the 
ground. Many make the mistake of thinking 
that if the nut-seeds float along the surface 


please mention BOYS’ LIFE 








of water they are not fertile and are dead 
seed. This is not true, however, for often- 
times walnuts and other nuts will float even 
though fertile, because of the high percentage 
of-shell to meat. Most walnuts have enough 
shell if perfectly dry, to float the nut no mat- 
ter how fertile it is. Ordinarily, if walnut 
seed is kept in a dry warm:place for a whole 
year before planting, the percentage of vital- 
ity will have been reduced about go per cent. 
Perhaps to per cent. of the seeds may grow, 
and even that is problematical. 

The nursery bed or soil in which the seed 
is to be planted should be well fertilized with 
leaf mold from the forest bed. Plant seeds 
about two inches below the surface, and then 
cover the top with leaf-mold to keep mois- 
ture in the ground during the dry season. 
Protect the plants from being trampled upon 
or from having the nuts dug up by rodents 
and other animals. 

The transplanting of nut-trees should take 
place in the early spring when the frost is 
out of the ground, and before the plants be- 
gin to bud and leaf: Plant should be given 
rich soil well pulverized and with hole large 
enough for root to sprout in the ground. 
Plants may also be transplanted in early 
fall. Young: plants should be protected 
after transplanting to prevent their being 
trampled or uprooted. Nursery beds should 
be planted with rows two or three feet apart 
and seeds from two to six inches apart in the 
row, depending on space available. 

With these instructions and guidance from 
experienced foresters and. the use of the 
Farmers’ Bulletins, you will be able to make 
a success of your planting, and raising His- 
toric Nut Trees. 


Tribe Examining Committee 
COUT DAVID ANDERSON of Pittston, 
Pennsylvania has secured six members 
of the Buffalo Tribe to act as an Examining 
Committee or “Court of Honor.” These 
men are formally registered as an Examining 
Committee and are considered ‘“Scouters,” 
or adult members of the Boy Scouts ol 
America. 


Grand Council of Lone Scouts 
KVERY Lone Scout who has won [First 
Class Rank and one award in addition- 
to that, such as Star Rank, Booster, or Con- 
tributor, may upon application, become 4 
member of the Grand Council of Lone Scouts. 
Read the explanation of privileges 45 
outlined on page 10, in the circular of instruc- 
tions, available for the asking. If you do not 
have one, write to the Lone Scout Division, 
B. S. of A.,-2 Park Avenue, New York 
City. 
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N the heart of the 
“woods and lakes of 


northern Wisconsin 





lies Greater Camp Roose- 
velt. It is the official boys’ 
camp of the Chicago public 
schools, The splendid mili- 
tary atmosphere, the well 
organized sports of all kinds, 
the marvelous woodland 
site, and the able direction 
have made Camp Roosevelt 
one of the largest and one 
of the most famous boys’ 
camps in America, Camp 
Roosevelt’s Director urges 





the boys to wear Grips, 





At this famous boys’ camp Grips are 
the favorite shoes. Camp Roosevelt’s 
Director urges his boys to wear them, 
because Grips keep a fellow on his feet 
more surely, and give him that extra 





bit of confidence to do things well. 

In competitive sports especially, these 
amazing shoes take hold.'They clip seconds 
off your time in track work. They’re only 
second best to wings, when it’s speed you 
want. And if the footing 
isroughorslippery Grips 
connect you with the 
ground like 4 fly on a 


TOP NOTCH 


Let’s take the Cleeto. It’s pictured here. 
That scientific zig-zag tread is built 
for business, gives you traction on the 
straightaway, prevents side-skid on the 
curves. Now look:at that Grip Sure sole. 
It’s the famous suction cup tread you’ve 
heard so much about, which renders 
muscle into speed and takes good care 
of you on sudden stops. 

And now here’s another reason why 
so many boys’ camp directors recommend 
Grips. The soles and uppers on the Cleeto 
and the Grip Sure hug the foot like a 
glove. The Grips arch supporting stay 
makes these shoes feel as though they’d 
been made to order for your feet. 

Now here’s a tip. Both these shoes 
now come in the snappy new sun-tan shade, 
with crimson rubber toe protectors. You've 
never seen such sNaP and STYLE before. 

You are invited to try 
on a pair of Grips at a 
nearby store. Notice the 
feeling of confidence 





wall. Take hold is right. 
1930 





they give you. If your 
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regular shoe store doesn’t have them, 
drop us a post card and we’ll tell you 
where you can try them on. Address 
Beacon Falls Rubber Shoe Company, 
Beacon Falls, Connecticut. 








GRIP SURE 





CLEETO 
In the new Sun-tan Shade 























Boys!..here’sa 
Pen and Peneil 


Both for °G@2 


Made by the maker of the famous Parker Duofolds 


You know the famous Parker Duofold 
Pen that’s guaranteed absolutely for life. 
The pen that has been tossed from air- 
— without damage, run over by huge 

uses without cracking. You've heard of 
Parker Pressureless Writing... 

Now you can own a Parker Duette Set 
—the famous True Blue pen and pencil 
set—for only $6.75. The pen is £50, 


, : one ° It struck poor Beans with the force of a 
the pencil, $3.25. Go to any fountain pen Easy Writing With These pile-driver. Like a fly snapped by a rubber 
counter today and try the pretty Parker Fine Points band, he was thrown back against a case- 


True Blue. You'll always be giad you got 
Parker, because your pen and pencil will 
do you credit for many years to come. 


This Is the Way to Test a Pen 


Parker Pressureless Touch is Mr. Geo. 
S. Parker's 47th Improvement of fountain 


pens. Here is a remarkably simple test . : ‘ knelt beside his dog. 
that proves your Parker's superiority. It's a wonderful value for the price. Find | “Beans!” he sobbed. “Poor old boy. 
the point that suits your hand best. You'll | Beans!” 


Place your pen across your hand with- 
out pressure—put the point squarely on 
the Ny See how the writing starts— 
instantly! That’s because of the wonder- 
ful wat hand-ground, extra-thick gold 


nibs. And because “‘capillary attraction” 
and gravity cooperate to feed the ink. No 
other fountain pen has this. 


Parker Pens set low in your et, not 
sticking way out, all over the place. That’s 
important when you're wearing your pen. 
And your True Blue is “‘convertible,” too, 
if you want it to be. 


“Convertible” means that if you get a 
porcelain oval base for it later, for school, 
that we ive you free,the graceful tapered 
pen end so it can be used in your Desk 
Set—orin your pocket—whereveryou are. 

See the Parker True Blue Pen and Pen- 
cil —The Duette Set in lovely gift box. 


always be proud of your Parkers — and 
you're buying something that will serve 
you for many years to come. 


THE PARKER PEN CO., Janesville, Wis. 
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(Concluded from page 31) 





A shipboard court is no good place to be 
playing a leading réle. Inside of five minutes, 
Eddie was headed back for the brig. The 
court martial board was deliberating on his 
sentence. Just one thing did they decide on 
immediately. That was, on their return to 
port, Beans would be turned over to some 
English poundmaster. 

But as the prisoner and his dog were 
marched back along the main deck, the un- 
expected happened, as it so frequently does. 

At that exact moment came a crack like a 
sub-caliber one pounder. The cable leading 
toaparavane parted. Likea vicious snake, 
it twisted, coiled, then lashed back with hor- 
rible force. 

Beans saw it. The frayed cable end came 
straight for him. The sailors pushed back, 
falling over each other, shouting warnings. 

The dog leaped, just as he had been taught 
when-a bight of rope was tossed at him. 
Then he tackled that cable. 


mate. Over his broken, twitching body the 
cable writhed, like a snake, its wicked, 
fang-like shreds scratching a pattern on the 
deck. But the men had escaped. 

““Good God!” came in an awed tone from 
up on the flag bridge. Then there was the 
sound of a pair of feet on the bridge ladder, | 
running down. 

Eddie Neely burst away from his guard and 


Some salt spray of something seemed to 
get in Eddie’s eyes as he lifted the dog’s 
bloody head and nestled it in his lap. The 
crooked little tail wagged feebly. The deck 
crew swarmed around them. 

“C’mon, youse lugs!” said somebody. 
“‘He saved our skins!” 

And then they cheered. The deck crew 
was cheering Beans. - 

And then the crowd broke and somebody 
else thrust his way through. He came to 
Eddie’s side and knelt there too. The sailor 
looked up through the tears that streaked 
his sorrowful countenance. He saw the 
Admiral. 
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To speed up 
your play 


Stealing second... racing in to field 
a bunt or rob the batter of a hit... 
you'll find that nothing stirs your 
body to its final flash of speed like 
the security and freedom of a good 
athletic supporter. 


A game of science and skill, base- 
ball is also a game of special risks 
for a man still in the making. Even 
more than college stars and league 
leaders, you need to guard yourself 
against slips and strains in the vital 























Not even Eddie would have guessed what body. 
the onery, hard-bit old sea horse did next. bat least rugged sone of your body Th 
He reached down with his two broad-striped To play fast yet play safe, adopt the cou 
arms, the Old Man did, and he picked up the one recognized means of protection. 
limp form of the ill-fated mascot as tenderly sta 
as a nurse. Buy and wear a Pal supporter. f 
Then he got up and headed for the sick Stout ribs of live rubber knit into " 
bay. The way crew stood like wooden its cool, porous pouch ... an exclu- sile 
dummies as he passed. . . é 
The Gun Swab was left alone on deck. sive patented iamtere gre — phe 
The little poodle looked around sort of support, security and comfort, never : 
helplessly. binding or chafing. Economy, too. A 
Fs my Fog gl said a husky voice, Pal costs a dollar but outwears two boc 
“‘let’s chuck the little rat over now.’ . | 
Eddie stood up and wiped his eyes with his ox thoes codinary enpperters. phe 
sleeve. y fist was meen pre a a | Bike is a simpler, one-piece, all- like 
good deal like an elephant’s hind foot. , < 
“Say,” he said huskily, “the fret witless elastic model, whose sturdy strength 
slob who even looks cock-eyed at the Gun makes it the safety standard of a 
Swab is gointa be wearin’ a wreath.” thousands of college and school ath- h 
ay = poe Dene san ed re- letes, coaches and trainers. Easy to war 
marked to his buddies. en to Eddie: 
““Watsa matter, punko? Yuh fell fer that wear, to wash, - buy. 50 cents rl vol 
snooty little cockroach?” ward, at druggists and sporting cou 
“You thick-skulled ape,” replied Eddie, goods dealers everywhere, Th 
“‘haven’t you just seen that the Old Man 
has a heart as big as seventeen Atlantic Ho 
Oceans? You must be dumb or something. 
If the Old Man wants that lousy little ball to 
of yarn, by graby he kin have it!” 
“T second the motion,” spoke up one of 
the gobs. ; 
Just then a marine messenger burst into 
the mourning circle. He had something 
important on his chest, which he agp 
desirous of imparting to Eddie Neely, dis- 
sage fhe and BIKE 
“The Admiral says,” the messenger 
declared, “‘that Seaman Neely has a good eye 
fer dawgs. He says that he admires a man | Hi BAUER & BLACK )| 
what sticks up fer his dawg. He says ” = 
“Hey, hey, cut -, ge rig va | DIVISION OF THE KENDALL COMPANY 
Boogey. ‘You sez like a seltzer bottle, | : Mey ic to 
leatharnack. Simmer down an’ spill the rest.” | Chienge New York aaa 
“‘____He says,” continued the marine, | 
aero — TRUE BLUE “that the chief surgeon says the patient will | 
‘SSURELE! $ 75 pull through okay. Only Beans, he says, oie 
Pee has gotta go on a soft slumgow diet fer a Ho 
ll eC e —— |month until Microbes makes some false | 
. teeth fer our ship’s mascot!” 
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(Camera-man 


was in the ice-box 





and I couldn’t make a sound” 


Ar of Dad’s was taking us through 
a studio where they make sound movies. 
There were lots of people around but we 
could hardly hear a sound. As soon as we 
started looking around Dad’s friend put his 
finger to his lips and we had to be absolutely 
silent. The director didn’t have any mega- 
phone there. 


“And the camera man was in a sound-proof 
booth they call the ice-box. The micro- 
phones were hung from the ceiling and looked 
like pieces of black pipe. 


“They wanted us to see the monitor room 
where a man at a control board regulates the 
volume of the sounds they pick up. Of 
course we couldn’t make a particle of noise. 
They looked down at my rubber soled 
Hoods and smiled. Then they motioned us 
to come ahead.” 


Write Hood Rubber Company, Inc., Watertown, 
Massachusetts, for the Hood Book on 
Indoor and Outdoor Sports. 


Have 





More SR Fun® 


Whether you’re camping, sail- 

ing, hiking or . .. WATCHING 

THEM MAKE MOVIES—You'll 
Have More Fun in Hoods 


Whether you need silence or sure-footedness 
Hoods will take care of you. Hoods are real 
athletic shoes, built to stand the hardest 
wear that active boys can give them. They 
fit perfectly without pinching or buckling 
and give you foot support and foot freedom 
at the same time. When you wear Hoods 
you'll forget that you have feet. 


Every Hood shoe is made with seams on the 
outside which eliminates any possibility of 
chafing or blistering. ‘““Hygeen” insoles do 
away with unpleasant perspiration odor. 
Sturdy canvas uppers and a special narrow 
shank lend support to ankles and arches. 
And several of the better grade Hoods havea 


HOOD RUBBER COMPANY, INC. 


Watertown, Massachusetts 


Look for the Hood Arrow 





~ EXT n 


thick, soft sponge cushion heel that goes 
way down under the instep and prevents 
heel bruises. Smokrepe, Tire Tread and 
Moulded pattern soles give you a firm grip 
on the ground when you need it. 


Don’t buy ordinary “sneaks” or cheap can- 
vas shoes which are certain to give you very 
little wear. Buy the better grade Hoods 
which will wear longer, look better and give 
you greater satisfaction. Buy Hoods for 


COMFORT, HEALTH, WEAR AND STYLE 





THE HUSK Y—One of the sturdiest 
of Hood shoes. Has the comfort toe which 
keeps out dust, sand and water and in- 
sures foot comfort and long wear. Extra 
heavy black cut-out pattern sole and red 

ribbed toe guard. “Hygeen” in- 

soles. Special arch and instep- 


supports and heel stay. Made 
@ of white, brown and neutral 

color army duck with contrast- 
A ing sport trimmings. 


J iHoods 





HOOD MAKES CANVAS SHOES + RUBBER FOOTWEAR + TIRES + RUBBER SOLES AND HEELS + RUBBER FLOOR TILING 
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Kemper Military School Rifle Team 


Winners of 


AL wipe 


7? 


with Western Lubaloy Cartridges 


Forty-one victories out of 42 matches fired, 
and the one match which was lost was by a 
single point, is the record of the Kemper Mili- 
tary School Rifle Team, Boonville, Mo., in 
competition with other military schools and 
Senior R. O. T. C. units. This is another 
demonstration of the extreme accuracy and 
super-performance of WesTEeRN Lubaloy 
cartridges! 

The success of the Kemper team this season is 
a repetition of last year's record, when the 
team won 59 out of 60 matches with Lubaloy 
cartridges. 


Lubaloy .22's shoot with the same kind of ac- 
curacy that has made Lubaloy big game car- 
tridges famous. They hit hard, are clean to 
handle and clean to shoot. They won't rust 
your gun. No grease to soil your hands or 
pockets. Lint and grit won't stick to them 
and get into your gun. Try them. They will 
improve your shooting. 

Dealers everywhere sell Wesrern—World's 
Champion Ammunition. Let us send you an 
interesting free leaflet describing Lubaloy .22's 
—and Lt. Col. Townsend Whelan’s thrilling 
booklet, “American Big Game Hunting.” 





National Individual Military School 
Championship Won with 
ubaloy .22’s 
For the second consecutive year this impor- 
tant championship event, sponsored by the 
National Rifle Association, was won with 
Lubaloy .22's. Cadet Lieutenant A. J. Mc- 
Guire, captain of the Kemper team, was the 
winner this year. Six of 
the ten high men in this 
event used Lubaloy car- 
tridges. 
WESTERN CARTRIDGE 
COMPANY 
654 Hunter Ave. 
East Alton, Ill. 
Branch Offices: 


Hoboken, N. J. 
San Francisco, Cal. 


Cadet Lieutenant A. 
ner of National | 
School Championship, 


. McGuire, wine 
ividual Military 


(LUBRICATING ALLOY) 


Coated .22’g 
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Think and Grin 


Edited by Francis J. Rigney 


= — 


AND. 1 WAS. JUST GOING 
A DEEP: 





WELL, fellows, it is about time that we 

were getting into our seagoing suits— 
that is, our bathing suits. A river, by the 
way, makes a good bathing suit, for it fits 
you, no matter what your size may be. Dive 
in, fellows—yep, and be quick about it, for 
here comes that pestiferous old mosquito, 
that laziest of lazy Scouts, Old Idle Five 
Minutes himself! Put up a good splash and 
let your shower show him that his dry old 
jokes are not wanted around here. Let each 
one of your splashes be a joke on him. For 
all the splashes that register and are published 
here, a Boy Scout Diary is awarded. 


Bright Boy 

Little Johnny was at the farm for the 
first time, after watching the man milk the 
cow he was asked. 

“Now you know where the .milk comes 
from. Don’t you?” 

“Yes,” replied Johnny, “you give the 
cow some breakfast food and water and then 
you drain the crankcase.” 


Hard on the Scout 
SCOUTMASTER (on overnight hike, ex- 
amining beds constructed by Scouts): This 
is a three seasoned bed. 
Scout: How’s that? 
SCOUTMASTER: No spring. 


Visitor: What’s that dog yelping for? 

Native: He’s suffering from laziness. 

Visitor: What do you mean? 

NaTIvE: Wa’al he’s settin’ on a cactus 
plant and he’s too lazy to get up. 


Knew the Picture 

A patient teacher was trying to show the 
small boy how to read with expression. 

“Where — are — you — going?” read 
Johnny, in a laborious monotone, with no 
expression or accent whatever. 

“Try that again,” said the teacher. “Read 
as if you were talking. Don’t you see that 
mark at the end?” 

Johnny studied the interrogation point 
long and earnestly, when suddenly an idea 
seemed to dawn upon him. Then he read 
triumphantly: 

“Where — are — you — going — little — 
button—hook?” 


A Weight on His Mind 

Danby Dick: How do you like the way 
my new hat fits? 

FresH Frep: Fine; but don’t your ears 
ever get tired? 

Enough 

Jack: Let’s have some ginger ale. 

Brit: Pale? 

Jack: No, an ordinary glass will be big 
enough. 

Not Catching 

THE Ingutrinc One: I understand that 
your father is ill. I hope it is nothing 
contagious. 

THE Lazy OnE: I hope not. The doctor 
says it is overwork. 
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Nothing Doing 
“Harry looks pessimistic.” 
“Yes, as pessimistic as: a hat dealer in a 
college town.” 


Squared 
Joun: What shape is the earth? 
JOHNNY: Square. 
JoHN:*Why do you say; that? 
Jounny: Well, my father; was a sailor, 
and he said he sailed to the four corners of 
the earth. 


TEACHER: Tommy, what does the prefix 
“mag” mean? 

Tommy: Large. s 

TEACHER: Give an illustration. 

Tommy: I like magpies. 


: Impossible 

CustoMER: I don’t want any of your 
crackers. They tell me mice run all over 
them. 

STOREKEEPER: That isn’t so. The cat 
sleeps in the barrel every night. 


Not His Lookout 
Johnny was picking. up apples under the 
trees and he was advised to look out for 
the apples with worms in them. 
“When I eat apples,” he called back, “the 
worms have to look out for themselves.” 


Not True, the Census Taker Wouldn’t 
Risk His Penny 
Jack Halpern wants to know if it be true 
that when taking the census in a Scotch 
town, the census taker rolls a penny down 
the main street to find out the number of 
inhabitants. 





Mrs.: I made an awful mistake this morn- 
ing, I gave my husband a dish of Lux by 
mistake for corn flakes. 

Miss: Was he mad? 

Mrs.: Was he mad. I'll say he was. He 
foamed at the mouth. 


Forecasting a Storm 
FATHER: Son, what does this 60 on your 
report card mean?. . 
Son: It must be the temperature, Dad. 


Too Much of a Good Thing 
WILLIE:. Pa, what is disproportion? 
Pa: Well, they.say Admiral Byrd took 4 
ton of jam and jelly on his South Pole expe- 
dition and only one Boy Scout. 


An’ Answer With a Kick in It 
A well-intentioned person trying: to explain 
the meaning ‘of “‘kindness” said, “Johnny, if 
I saw you beating a mule and I stopped you, 
what-act’ would I-be’showing?” 
Jounny . (struggling for a defimition): 
Brotherly-love:-~ —~~ ~~ 
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Hair Neat 


Rich-looking—Orderly 


F your hair lacks natural gloss and 
lustre, or is difficult to keep in place 
itis very easy to give it that rich, glossy, 
refined and ... orderly appearance... 
so essential to»well-groomed men. 
Justrub a little Glostora through your 
hair .. . once or twice a week . .. or 
after shampooing, and your hair will then 
stay, each day .. .just as you comb it. 
Glostora softens the hair and makes it 
pliable. Then—even stubborn hair— 
will stay in place of its own accord. 


Gives Well-groomed Effect 


It gives your hairthat natural, rich, 
well-groomed effect, instead of leaving it 
stiff and artificial looking as pastes do. 

Glostora also keeps the scalp soft, and 
the hair healthy by restoring the natural 
oils from which the hair derives its 
health, life, gloss and lustre. 

Try it!—See how easy it is to keep 
your hair combed—any style you like 
—whether brushed lightly or combed 
down flat. 

If you want your hair to lie down 
particularly smooth and tight, after 
applying Glostora, simply moisten your 
hair with water before brushing it. 

A large bottle of Glostora costs buta 
trifle at any drug store. 
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| Pipestem 








(Continued from page 2:) 








Levinsky win, two feet ahead of me, in second 
place. Blah,” and he sputtered to himself. 

Rooney’s talk meant but one thing to Bill 
and that was that he had been shut out. He 
hadn’t even placed. Well, he knew he wasn’t 
any good and in a dejected state of mind. 
dressed and left ‘the gym. Oliver would 
certainly can him now. 

But neither Oliver nor North said a word 
to him. Oliver, talking to the team on 
Monday offered no alibis for the walloping 
Montgomery gave them. “So,” thought 
Bill, ‘‘the mile wasn’t all we lost.” He'd 
known about the beating but hadn’t heard 
details. Sunday he had moved as if dazed, 
harboring the thought that he had been 
licked. He had thought of turning in his 
suit but then the thought of disloyalty to 
Mayton and also that Oliver, flanked by 
North and Rooney, might call on him gave 
him no other choice. So he stuck it out. 

After the next practice, a short one, Bill 
found North walking back with him. 

“Cheer up, kid, we all got it Saturday. 
We'll get another crack at that gang in a 
few weeks at the capitol again. You can do 
better than you did. Remember those 
relays? You stepped out then and you can 
do it again. You don’t want to be a quitter.” 
With that he turned off the path and walked 
over the campus to the gate. 

“A quitter,” he had said. Bill was riled. 
Then he recalled that not even Rooney had 
spoken to him. Well, he’d show that Irish 
lummox! And everybody else. Maybe he 
would. Yes, by george, he would! His 
legs were as long as anyone else’s and they 
didn’t have so much to carry. His wind was 
good, too. Just wait until he got another 
crack at that Miller. 

The following Saturday a triangular meet 
with Dalton and Ruxton, a team just across 
the state line and strong in their own state, 
was scheduled. Dalton was just fair but 
Ruxton was feared by Oliver. He had spent 
considerable time with weight and field men 
in the hope they might improve sufficiently 
to garner enough points for victory. The 
meet ended as the strength indicated though 
Ruxton made a close bid all the way through. 
Rooney, still sour over his licking of the week 
before, ran as he never had and won with 
ease while Bill did himself proud by taking 
third, following the Ruxton man clear around 
the track. Rooney did the mile in four- 
twenty-six and two-fifths, coming within 
two and two-fifths seconds of the school 
record. Bill smiled to himself when he saw 
that for it meant he had run in less than 
thirty. 

The following week was the sectional 
interscholastic meet and the team had a rest. 
Bill was fully expecting to get a lot of fun 
watching the high school boys run. Last 
year he had not attended the meet but this 
year he and Rooney went down together. 
At the field, Bill, with his worldly wise 
sophomoric attitude, climbed into a seat 
beside the Irishman. 

“Do you think they’ll be much good?” 
he inquired humorously. 

“Much good!” exploded Rooney. “You 
just watch. Some of ’em can run like deers 
and jump like antelopes. Why, they are as 
good as college men in the mile. Some of 
’em are near our age, anyway. You just 
watch and be surprised. That Winton boy 
there is fast, believe me. My kid brother 
says he is some baby when he gets going.” 
And fast as he was, Bill got quite a jolt 
when the timer announced four twenty- 
eight flat. Why that was about as fast as 
Rooney! : 

Bill glanced at Rooney to see that young 
man laughing. 

“He wasn’t even pressed either, Pipestem. 
You may think I was fast but you’ve got to 
run about twenty-flat to cop that state 
mile.” 

Bill was thunderstruck. Rooney con- 
tinued. ‘You could run like a deer yourself 
if you’d only try. Did you ever find out your 
time for that relay?” 

But Bill, in disgust, had waited to hear 
no more. 

Realizing that he would have to show 
something more in the way of speed he 
decided to practice more assiduously that 
week. He sneaked a stop watch to the field 
and as Oliver had to give some of his time to 
polishing up all the team he had an oppor- 
tunity to run a mile for time by himself but, 
to his utter disgust, though he ran what he 





thought was the best he could, he did not 
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ATTIRE 


12 FEET HIGH 


Here’s a regular Brobdingnagian 
tire—by far the largest tire 
ever built. 

Naturally, it was built by 
Goodyear. It is 12 feet high—4 
feet wide—and weighs 1800 
pounds. The inner tube alone 
weighs 125 pounds. 

And it’s a real tire. If there 
were a car or an airplane big 
enough to use it, this tire could 
carry a load of 40,000 to 
50,000 pounds. 

It is only fitting that the larg- 
est tire the world has ever seen 
should be built by the largest 
rubber company. One reason 
that Goodyear makes and sells 
one-fourth of all the tires in the 


world—far more than any other 
company —is the fact that 
Goodyear engineers are always 
working ahead, seeking ways to 
make tires better. 

One prominent airplane man- 
ufacturer has said that the day 
will probably come when gigan- 
tic airplanes need such tires. If so, 
Goodyear will be ready for them. 

It’s a good idea to have the 
greatest name in rubber on the 
tires of your father’s car. You 
can tell him that more people 
ride on Goodyear Tires than 
on any other kind — they must 
be definitely superior to have 
and hold such overwhelming 


popularity. 





THE GREATEST NAME 


IN RUBBER 

















"Phil Nebel 
Band Master 


17 Year Old Boy 
heads own 
Harmonica Band 


“A fellow who can’t play the har- 
monica doesn’ t know the fun he’s 
missing,” writes Phil. “I started to 

lay w en I was 8 years old with a 

ohner Harmonica. The Hohner is 
the easiest instrument to learn to 
play and the best, because you can 
play anything on it. 

“I play over the radio very often, 
and I started a live-wire harmonica 
band and you ought to hear us play. 
We sure make real music... sounds 
like a big orchestra. It’s great fun 
to play at entertainmentsand every- 
body who hears us say we sound 
like real professionals. Every fellow 
who wants to be popular ought to 
play a harmonica and join a har- 
monica band.” 


FAL Abed 


A QUALITY INSTRUMENT 
Hohner Harmonicas are the choice of 
professionals everywhere. Musicians 
recognize them as “the world’s best”; 
real musical instruments truein tone, 
accurate in pitch, perfect in work- 
manship. While Hohner Harmonicas 
are slightly higher in price than infe- 
rior instruments, you always have 
the satisfaction of knowing you own 
the best — one that enables you to 
ba anything from jazz to opera. 

on’t be a “wall flower.” Learn to 


“Now, Fellows, 


all together! 


Phil raised his arms, and his har- 
monica band broke into the wonder- 
ful haunting strains of the “Gypsy 
Love Song.” His audience sat spell- 
bound and as the last note died away, 
wild applause shook the auditorium. 

For an hour Phil led his band in a 
programme that ranged from simple 
melodies to the latest popular airs. 
And as he finished, the crowd closed 
around him with congratulations 
and praise. 

Whether he plays with his band or alone, 
Phil is always “the whole show.” At parties, 
in camp and at school, he is easily the 
most popular boy in the "crowd. 

Wouldn’t you like to have people wonder 
at your skill and all the boys and girls ad- 
mire and envy you? Wouldn’t it give you 
a thrill to be the leader of your own 
harmonica band? Then, here’s your oppor- 
tunity—your chance tolearn to play the har- 
monica without its costing you a red cent. 


FREE INSTRUCTION BOOK 


To play the harmonica is far easier than 
you think. You don’t have to havea s a 
talent — millions of boys and girls 
smarter than you are good players, and yon 
can be, too, The Free Illustrated Instruc- 
tion Book makes learning a game. You 
just look at the picture, read the directions 
and then play. Why, you can begin to play 
real music the day you get the book—even 
if you can’t read a note right now—that’s 
how easy it all is. So send the coupon 
today—sure! 

Bill Latham says, “I never played a 
harmonica in my life: but after F gst the 
Instruction B in the morning mail I 
learned to play almost by night.” 

If you want to start a harmonica band, 
ask your teacher or scout master to send 
for special information which will enable 
them to help you. 


You can get Hohner Harmonicas everywhere; 
in many different styles—at all prices. 


FREE Illustrated Harmonica 
Instruction Book 


Mail 


M. HOHNER, mee. 114 E. 16th St., 
Dept. 4-F, New York 

Please send me at once FREE Illustrated Instruction 
Book which tells me how to play the harmonica. 


Name —— 


oe 








|quite reach twenty-five. He left the field 
juite discouraged finding his only solace in 
the fact that Saturday ended the season and 
he had only to stick it out that long. 

In the gym he met North who was trying 
to pep the entire team and looked in need oi 
some pepping himself. Bill would have 
passed him by but the big captain grabbed 
his arm. 

**See here, Bill, what’s the idea?”’ 

“* Aw, I’m disgusted.” 

“Is that any way to be? How can you 
expect to get anywhere moping? Snap out 
of it, Bill. If everyone is going around with 
a long face and this licked attitude we never 
will win a match. You can run and you 
stand a good chance of winning if you’d only 
snap into it. You've got an inferiority com- 
plex or something, Pipestem, else you’d fly. 
Come on, cheer up.” 

No sooner had North finished than Rooney 
began on the other side, where he had stopped 
on seeing North haranguing Bill. 

‘ Aw, I'd like to see you run once, Whitey, 
I would. What the heck, you ought to be 
able to fly.” 

But Bill did not respond and the two 
walked away shaking their heads dolefully. 
As he turned into his locker aisle Bill noticed 
through the door the flame colored head of 
Oliver looking wistfully at a large cup ina 
magnificent case, as befitted it. Well enough 
Bill knew what that cup represented. The 
last championships won by Mayton the year 
that Oliver himself was captain. The teams 
had never been quite good enough to repeat 
their success of that year. 

A great compassion for the man swept 
over Bill. He wanted to go out and comfort 
him but knew he could not. But he could 
do one thing. He would win that mile on 
Saturday, regardless of circumstances, he 
would win. At least he would have done his 
part toward winning the meet. All the rest 
of the week his thoughts centered on that one 
purpose—to win the mile. And, a smile 
lighting his face that time, Miller would be 
there. 

On the day of the state meet Bill did not 
feel lost at the Capitol field as he had a month 
ago. In the first place there were not so 
many schools in the meet and then experi- 
ence had steadied him. The only person in 
whom he found any interest was Miller. 
Montgomery was the favorite to take the 
meet, in view of its overwhelming victory 
over "May ton. No other school was given a 
chance though Mayton was put up as a 
“dark horse” without much support. The 
mile was one of the feature events, as Miller, 
now a senior, was said to have boasted that 
he would smash the state record as well as 
win the race. 

Big Rooney was quite morose as the time 
for the race drew near. He had apparently 
lost all confidence in himself and even the 
combined efforts of Olive and North had 
failed to cheer him. 

The mile was well down in the list and 
when the race was called the team standing 
showed Montgomery leading by eleven 
points with Mayton second. Twenty-four 
were entered and lined up and Bill found 
himself once more next to Miller. Rooney 
had drawn an outer lane and behind, so Bill 
did not see him as the race began. 

All he planned to do was hug Miller, and 
he did. Right on his heels like a pet terrier 
he tread, content to stay behind. Miller 
was, of course, the best of the lot and Bill 
knew if he was to finish at all it must be 
around Miller. At the finish of the first 
quarter he saw Rooney swing into the:lead 
in a pace-killing stride. He couldn’t under- 
stand and didn’t attempt to; his plans were 
made; he would follow Miller. Miller 
speeded a little and Bill stayed with him as 
they rounded the stretch to start the third 
quarter. The crowd was on its feet yelling 
now as the better men went to the lead. 
Bill did not know his position. All he saw 
was the black sweater of Miller with the red 
stripes around it. He meant to see it the 
whole way around unless he fell down before 
And as Miller speeded into the 


the finish. 
third quarter Bill matched him stride for 
stride. 

Just for an instant did Bill raise his 
glance, to see Rooney still in the lead but 


pressed closely. Bill did not know how many 
heads were between his and Rooney’s._ With 
a long easy glide the runners swept over the 
track, Bill being aware that now and then 
a man seemed to drop behind him. Down 
the stretch for the final round he began to 
feel the pace. He wanted to stop running 
and lie down. His chest felt as if it was 
aflame, his feet as if they were covered with 
blisters, his eyes burned, his mouth was dry 





and his tongue like cloth. 
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Try Before You BaP gh 
Select the bicycle you prefer from 
the many sot, as and sizes in 


this big free Catalog. We will de- 
liver it to your door for your free trial. 


DirectFromfactory 


Your beautiful, shining new bicycle wii 
come to you direct from the great Mead 
Factory. It will be in perfect adjust- 
ment; wrapped in a waterproofed bag; crated and sent 
- you to try for one month without charge. Be sure 


‘Ranger 


You have always wanted a Ranger. You will never be 
satisfied until you get a separ. . Service, my | Life, 
Easy Running Qualities and Real Pleasure in Riding 
makes the Ranger the cheapest Bicycle you can buy. 
You will not have to wait, we will ship it the same day 
we get your order. Hurry and send for catalog so you 
can be riding your bicycle. 


30Daysfree trial 


If it does not suit—return at our expense and your 

trial will not cost you a penny. 

In addition to the World Famous Rangers, we also 

manufacture the popular Pathfinder and Crusader 

models. Splendid values at very moderate cost. 

$ 50 not all ronne need to pay for a good guaran- 
bike. Buying direct from 

UP my suai saves you money. 
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Bull's Eye ~~ 
and beat the other 
boys shooting 


There never were any such cartridges as 
Peters Rustless GILDKOTE .22’s. The 
very newest thing in ammunition! Buy a 
box at once and get ahead of the other 
fellows. 

These copper bullets represent the very 
acme of accuracy. ‘They need no lubrication 
—and have none. Hence they can pick 
up no dirt particles—such as have always 
hampered the shooting qualities of the old 
fashioned lubricated lead bullets. 

Different temperatures either softened 
or hardened the lubrication of the old lead 
bullets. Temperature has no effect what- 
ever on GILDKOTE bullets. 

These bullets are clean to shoot—besides 
which the Peters Rustless priming mixture 
actually helps to keep the barrel clean. 
GILDKOTE cartridges positively will not 
rust, pit, corrode or lead your rifle barrel. 

No more dirty pockets—for these .22’s 
are as clean to handle as gold coins. They 
shoot both harder and straighter—and 
actually help to preserve your rifle. Try 
a box of GILDKOTES and convince your- 
seli—your Dealer should have them. 

Write us for free folder telling more 
about this amazingly good ammunition. 


Shoot Gildkotes and 

win the Boy Scout 

Merit Badge for 
Marksmanship 


The Peters Cartridge Company 


DEPT. F47 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 
New York 


San Francisco 








AMMUNITION YOU CAN 
SHOOT WITH CONFIDENCE 





As they crossed the line for the final rush 
Bill felt more than saw that Miller was 
leaving him. Anxiously he increased his 
pace to stay with the black sweater. He 
heard nothing of the yells of the astonished 
crowd as he matched the Montgomery man’s 
challenge. Vaguely he realized that men 
seemed to fall behind him—or did he pass 
them? He didn’t know. 

Miller, in better condition and with more 
reserve, suddenly realized that he had not 
flung off his determined chaser. It was the 
first time in his career that he had been 
challenged. Close behind him he could hear 
the strides of the other. He did not dare 
count on the other being more fatigued, for 
there was a chance he might not be. The 
Montgomery man did know that he was 
going to have to run. And run he did. 

Behind him, Bill, still game, clung to him. 
He had long since lost Rooney and all the 
rest. He had even lost the outline of the 
track, the blur of the crowd. Through his 
squinting eyes, as the sweat dimmed them, 
he saw three streaks of red that persisted in 
going up and down in front of him. He had 
lost sense of most everything save that those 
legs of his must keep on running. He never 
even knew when that last desperate sprint 
of the man in front began; a man hounded 
by the fear that he could be beaten by the 
apparently relentless chaser behind him. 

With his last efforts he called on all his 
reserve and sprinted. Bill, unconscious of 
everything save that urge to run, ran after 
him. He could only see now the blob of the 
shape ahead as he strove to keep him in 
sight. He did not realize that it was the end 
of the greatest race the state meet had ever 
seen, that shattered all records for the state 
mile run. He only knew that suddenly the 
blur in front of him was gone and frantic 
with fear he stumbled on, staggered a while, 
then as he fell, collapsed in friendly arms 
that reached from nowhere to hold him. 

Seemingly several days had passed before 
he recognized the face of brown old Axel 
grinning at him above the rubbing table and 
saw him shake his head. With an effort he 
sat up, whereupon from some ‘place big 
Rooney began to swat him and yell up- 
roariously, while other yells and whoops 
deafened him. 

Wearily he shook his head and pressed 
his hand over his eyes. Then he looked at 
Rooney. 

“Where did you finish?” he asked. 

“Fourth, big meat,” howled that person. 

“Then what are you yelling for? That’s 
nothing to crow over,” growled Bill. 

“‘T should say not after what you did.” 

“‘After what!” ejaculated Bill, bolting to 
the floor beside Rooney. ‘Are you nuts or 
what? I fell down.” 

At this Rooney whooped joyously and 
North, who had hurried over, roared with 
laughter. 

““Yeah, we know you did. Over the line, 
Pipestem, my boy, over the line, on top and 
ahead of that Montgomery Miller. Say, 
Bill, don’t you know you won?” Then as 
realization came to him that Bill didn’t he 
stared. Turning to the crowd he yelled: 
“He doesn’t know it yet! Whadda y’ say?” 

“Ray, Pipestem, ’ray Pipestem, ’ray Pipe- 
stem! Champion, champion, champion! 
‘Raaaaay!” 

Bewildered, Bill only stared, then turned 
with a sheepish grin to big Rooney who 
hugged him. 
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People of today fail to realize how great 
an influence the red men have had on our 
present thought, religion, and language. 
Every town, county, and State is filled with 
Indian names. Our school books are full of 
Indian proverbs and our very characters 
are modified and often molded by our con- 
tact with the red men of the wilderness. 
There is scarcely a shadow of a doubt that 
the dignity, reserve, and stately mien for 
which George Washington was famous were 
derived from his experience and training in 
the councils of the Indians. Every little 
sissy cigarette-sucker of today is but making 
a white man’s vice of a religious ceremony of 
the ancient red men. 

Showshoes, birch-bark canoes from which 
our canvas ones are modeled, the game of 
lacrosse, and the sign language, are examples 
of some of the principal inventions of our 
Indians. 
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Vacation time ...soon. Camping days... swimming 
days... fishing days... baseball days. Is your bike in 
shape to take you places? Your tires ... are they fit 
for the hard rides ahead? 

A new set of U.S. Giant Chain Tires will fix you 
up tip-top for vacation, and a long time thereafter. 
It will be the happiest time you have ever had on 
your bike. For Giant Chains wear longer ... ride 
easier... prevent skidding ...and are made by the 
world’s largest producer of rubber. 


UNITED 
STATES 
GIANT 
CHAI 
BICYCLE 
TIRES 


Standard on All Makes of Bicycles 
Sold by Dealers Everywhere 


wy Rubber Company 
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* YOU CANT BE A GOOD SCOUT ON BAD FEET 








Good news, 


Scouts . . 





a new game of the air and new 


shoes for the earth 


apnea s good news from Commonwealth 
that big company that makes your Official 
Scout Shoes. 


What! You’ve never had a pair? Well, see Dad 
tonight. Tell him what a pair of Commonwealth 
Scout Shoes mean to you—comfort on the long 
hikes. No burning feet. No pinched toes. Leather 
that dries out soft—that won’t scar or scuff. Good 
looking shoes that wear—and wear. 


You need your Commonwealth Official Scout Shoes 
now. A pair for dress parade. A pair for camp. Ask 
your Scout Master where to buy them. He knows. 


Aeroplane Cards—the new scout game 


Scouts everywhere are collecting them. Pictures of all 
the famous aeroplanes in full pees The first series 
is out now. Others coming. 
largest collection. It’s lots of fun. Mail the coupon 
below for your set of 12 and learn how to get others~ 


Be first to have the 





COMMONWEALTH 
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and 


COMMONWEALTH 


UNIORS 
Shoes for Boys 








I want to be the first Scout in my troup to have 
the 12 new colored aeroplane cards. I am enclos- 
ing 10¢. in stamps to cover mailing costs. Send the 
cards at once and tell me how I can get others as 


they are printed. 


COMMONWEALTH SHOE & LEATHER CO., WHITMAN, MASS. 


Dept. 26 

Es sow cnn as dnc. cadcndcdncdbuandccdsddbmnesadesson 
STREET nenniiiin 
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SOME good cross-word puzzles came to 
S Bors’ Lire recently; several of them 
may possible be crowded into our columns 
before many months. Meanwhile, here are 
just a few easy ones and all guaranteed not 
to produce headache, excepting just before 
the hour of 9 A.M. So approach them with 
caution! 


Prize Winners for Puzzle Answers 


(Solvers of all the puzzles in January, 
February and March.) Buster Brown, $2. 
Roland Champagne, $2. Charles Gray, $2. 
Bill Hurly, $2. John Largent, $2. Robert 
Latham, $2. Alfred B. Rosenberg, $2. 
Carl Wurzbacher, $2. 


Connected Squares 
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I. Upper LEFT-HAND SQUARE: 1. Public 
vehicles. 2, Sheltered. 3. Often in a belfry. 
4. To vend. 

II. Upper RIGHT-HAND SQUARE: 1. 
Presses for payment. 2. One. 3. An Afri- 
can river. 4. To hold back. 

III. MipptE Square: 1. Owners of 
manors. 2. A musical drama. 3. One who 
resists authority. 4. An idle fancy. 5. A 
spiced dish. 

IV. Lower LEFT-HAND SQUARE: 1. 
Fermented drinks. 2. Learning. 3. Ireland. 
4. Dispatched. 

V. Lower RIGHT-HAND SQUARE: 1. A 
sacred image. 2. A lady. 3. To leave out. 
4. Rents —NorMAN W. Brown. 


Charade 


My first is but a letter; 
My /ast a ship must be; 
My whole, an austere order, 
Disliked by you and me. 
Jack Lzcxy. 


Metamorphoses 


The problem is to change one given word 
to another by altering one letter at a time, 
each alteration making a new word, the 
number of letters being always the same, and 
the letters always in the same order. 
EXAMPLE: Change bobs to toes in three 
moves. ANSWER: Bobs, boys, toys, toes. 
1. Change cook to BURN in four moves. 
Change DECK to KEEL in four moves. 
. Change CALF to VEAL in five moves. 
Change CELL to FREE in five moves. 
Change Boy to MAN in three moves. 
Change READ tO BOOK in six moves. 
. Change sait to BoaT in six moves. 
. Change ROLL to RICE in four moves. 

R. RuBIN AND KARL RUNDELL. 


om Ou & v 


Pentagon 


2. A conjunction. 3. 
A range of mountains. 4. Notches the edge 
of. 5. Contradiction. 6. To gaze fixedly. 
7. Used in coasting —Howarp BEEsTON. 


Concealed Double Acrostic 


One word is concealed in each sentence. 
When rightly guessed and written one below 
another, the seven initial letters and the 
seven final letters will each spell a merit 
badge. 

1. We must call a doctor at once. 

2. It is far more useful as it is. 

3. I told Mag I could not buy it all. 

4. He wore a fresh, plaid cap each day. 


1. In Boys’ Lire. 





5. Mitchell said, ‘I’m a genuine scout.” 
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6. I heard that only one very old man was 
present. 

7. I saw the dreaded pellagra vying with 
other diseases.—M1TcHELL LicHTFOOT, Jr. 


Word-chain 


In the following sentence, each wor 
begins with the same letter that ends the 
preceding word, the first and last letters of 
the sentence being the same; as shown in 
the sentence, “Yes, Sam made entry.” 

 .ort. .oun. .osling. .carc. igh. .ur. 
ort. .om. .venings——CLAUDE BASKETT. 


Letter Additions 


By adding one letter at the beginning of the 
following words, eleven new words may be 
formed, and the eleven letters to be added 
will, when properly arranged, spell the name 
of a famous frontiersman. 


1. One. 2. Nit. 3. Use. 4. Ell. s. 
Dam. 6. Ear. 7. Bey. 8. Ate. 9. Con. 
ro. Ink. 11. Ace.—FRANK GEHRIE, JR. 


Numerical Enigma 


I am composed of thirty-five letters and 
form a quotation which warns against 
drifting along without a purpose. 

My 5—28—19—11—30 is faithful. My 
238.5 3-953 is yours. My 7—4—24 
—35—21 is to dwell. My 29—18—1—9— 
31 is to censure. My 10—26—16—17—13 
is an imperfection in character. My 22—3— 
25—34—32 is assumed a position in which 
to be painted or photographed. My 20— 
27—8—15—6 is part of a Scout’s equip- 
ment.—JIMMIE KENNEDY. 


Some Precious Stones 
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By beginning at a certain letter and fol- 
lowing the king’s move in chess (which is 
one square at a time in any direction) the 
names of ten precious stones may be spelled 
out. The path from one name to another 
is continuous.—ROBERT LESSER. 


Answers to May Puzzles 


AMERICAN WONDERS. Across: 
2. Ossify. 3. Cupola. 4. Kraals. 5. Yeo- 
man. 6. Modify. 7. Orison. 8. Urbane. 
9. Nugget. to. Trifle. 12. Adroit. 12. 
Isagon. 13. Numbed. 14. Sketch. Initials, 
Rocky Mountains. From 1 to 55, Niagara, 
Yosemite, Gulf Stream, Grand Canyon, Old 
Faithful, Superior. 

Stark. 1. A. 2. No. 3. Anmapest. 4. 
a 9S 5. Equal. 6. Suable. 7. Telling. 
. En 


1. Rotary. 


Conese ' Crib-age 

WorD-SQUARE. pa Nolan, glint, lance, 
enter. 

NUMERICAL EntcMA. Shallow men believe 
in luck; wise and strong men in cause and 
effect. 

Cross-worD ENtcMA. Snowball. 


METAMORPHOSIS. Scout, shout, shoot, 
short, shore, store, story. 

DiamMonpb. H, his, haste, history, store, 
ere, Y. 

Appep Letters. 1. Crawl. 2. Crown. 
3. Crape. 4. Crease. 5. Crone. 6. Cruse. 
7. Crouch. 8. Crisis. 9. Creel. 10. Crimp. 
11. Crate. 12. Croak. 13. Craft. 14. 
Crash. 
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Mr. Frank A. Petrie, who is the opera- 
tions manager of the Goodyear people in 
Florida. 

After handing this note from the Mayor ae 
to Mr. Petrie, he unhesitatingly said that he % 
would be glad to have me make a ride in the 
blimp. Well, well! I don’t know when I . y 
have been so happy. : 

I reported to the airport with my good » 
friend Bill Donaldson, one of the Scouts who 

word was with me in England last summer. Cap-| py ‘forni 

Is the tain Branningan looked over my credentials pe of EL A Ky ope | 

ers of and we were soon sitting in the luxurious | %.,aa% at Rompers Beak. Corns 

wn in cabin of the “ Vigilant, ”’ with the ground crew $6 j polly Leg Fg 

yy.” holding the ropes with all their might to] months yet he has already brofen five 

< rr, oe yoy — ag ground long enough | #Pee4 recordt inca _ = 
TT. or Bill to get aboard. 

And then we began to rise! The great 

buildings of the city began to look like cigar 
. boxes as we soared higher and higher. We a= 

oe . could see the peninsula for miles and miles. Sf 
‘ d d From the higher altitudes of the air, St. 
ena Pete is a toy town and the waterfront is a 

” A magnificently laid out miniature park with 

7 sidewalks shining like Broadway illumina- 
Cc ‘a tions because of the intense glare of the semi- ad U a r 
Jr ; tropical sun, and the yacht basins were 

° és P filled with small toy boats. 

One is very comfortable in the underslung s ‘ 

cabin of the “Vigilant.” Besides the pilot acl n ecor Ss 
} and ee 99 there is room for four others and a mechanic, in one season 
ainst who remains in the rear of the cabin with 
the machinery. Over the pilot’s — e 
My there is a series of clock-like gadgets whic Y €: W, Ke T 
—24 ee R d ”? R record the altitude of the airship; gives the OU a n l n a ces, 0O 
—9— from e O gers gas consumption and all that sort of thing 
—13 which, in a more thorough analysis, requires a H W H H 
aa technician to explain. The windows of the Famous Speed King Tells How, rite Him Today 
vhich AY, fellers, there’s nothing fancy cabin are of unbreakable glass and the furni- 
20— , te ».9 | ture is of wicker with cushioned seats. There UST like young Bill Lyon, 14 the fastest time on record—49.48 
quip- E ore that ol freckle-face. “Red’s are motors on either side of the cabin. year old California Fa Racer m.p.h. They opened the 1930 
right there, he is. Always ready fora Hanging suspended in the blue of the —you Can step into the most season by capturing the Spring 
fight or a frolic. ..An’ he made the heavens, all of St. Petersburg and surround-| thrilling sport in the world— classics—the $25,000 Lipton 
' ing villages can be taken in with a glance. | outboard racing. Trophy at Palm Beach and the 
a] team, too! ee om var Tampa Bay coed be “nn me a Lyon, busy with school Col. Green Trophy at Miami, 
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—air’s warm — bike’s 
ready—let’s go swim- 
min’. If your bicycle 
has a New Departure 
coaster brake, as eight 
outoftenbicycleshave, 
youcan getto the beach, 
or pool, in a minute— 
fresh,.cool and ready 
to dive right in. The 
“N. D.” Multiple Disc 
certainly puts pleasure 
in bike riding. 
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What’s in the Official First 


Aid Kit?—No. 3 











olve this 


What’s Soap Solvent? (There’s a tube of it in your First Aid Kit.) 
Well, it’s just an extra-pure, extra-mild soap in semi-liquid form. 


CONTENTS 


1 pe. Handy-Fold 
Mercurochrome(H.W.D.) 
Gauze, 6 x 36 in. 


1 Gauze Bandage, 1 in. x 
6 yds. 

1 Gauze Bandage, 2 in. x 
6 yds. 

1 Small Tube First Aid for 
Burns 

3 Vivo Tubes 

1 Mercurochrome(H.W.D. 
Swab 

1 Tube Soap Solvent 

1 Zine Oxide Adhesive 
Plaster, 1 in. x 1 yd. 

1 First Aid Guide 


one? 


And what it’s for is to treat ivy poisoning. The Handbook says: 
“A thorough washing of the hands with good soap and water 
immediately after touching poison ivy is often of considerable 
service in preventing the usual inflammation of the skin.” 


If you’ve ever had a camping or canoeing trip washed out by 
poison ivy or oak, you'll hang on to your Soap Solvent. Own an 
Official Kit—and carry it! Only 75c at the drug store or Scout 


Supply Department. 





Chicago New York 


BAUER & BLACK 


DIVISION OF THE KENDALL COMPANY 





* Toronto 
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Developing the Rookies 
(Continued from page 17) 




















the youngsters baseball as we know it in the 
big league. Of course all of the rookies know 
the fundamentals of the game. They have 
all been playing a long time and have devel- 
oped a lot of baseball brains and ability; 
enough to have made them stand out in the 
judgmert of my scouts as boys who have 
promise. They are all generally exceptional 
players, and some of them do not need to be 
taught much of anything. But there are 
others among the rookies who, while they 
ha = a lot of natural ability and experience, 
still have a few faults to be ironed out. 

“The young pitchers show their faults 
quickly. Some may have developed a pecu- 
liar snap to their throw that retards a full, 
free movement, and while I contend that it 
is not a good policy to attempt to change a 
pitcher’s method of delivery, still there are 
little kinks that can be ironed out that will 
make him just so much better in the box. 
There are other faults, too, that pitchers have 
that must be taken in hand in training camp. 
Most pitchers have given so much time to 
developing their pitching ability that they 
have not paid proper attention to their 
fielding, and their base throwing. For these 
fellows we develop a stiff course of training. 
First we undertake to get them accustomed 
to fielding their position. At one stage in 
the training we will line up all the rookie 
pitchers in the center of the diamond. Then 
we line up our best hitters against them. 
One at a time the young pitchers throw to 
the batter facing him, and the batter will 
bunt toward first or third. The rookie 
must field the bunt and throw the runner 
out at first. Forsome rookies this training is 
hard. They get their feet tangled up and 
have a terrible time. But before we are 
through with them they all know how to 
field a bunt in snappy style and throw from 
almost any angle to first base. 


“THEN we give them a stiff course of 

training in how to hold runners close to 
first and third. This, too, is a department 
most young pitchers are deficient in. But in 
big league games a pitcher can’t allow aman 
to take a big lead off a base because they 
are all so fast that before the pitcher knows 
it they will steal a base. But after a rigor- 
ous course of training the apt rookie learns 
to snap bullet-like throws to first or third, 
and keep the runners hugging the bag. 

“At about this period our rookie fielders 
are going through an equally rigorous course 
of training under the watchful eyes of Kid 
Gleason and Captain Eddie Collins, than 
whom there have been few greater fielders in 
the game. Eddie takes almost exclusive 
charge of the rookie fielders, teaching them 
after his own method how to play their posi- 
tions. With a bat and a bag full of balls 
he steps up at home plate, and with his young 
fielders all in positions he begins to hit to 
them, smashing the ball at them at all sorts 
of impossible angles, and making them field 
the hits and get the ball away to first with 
the snap and dash that he always employed. 
Eddie is a fine fielding coach. So is Kid 
Gleason. Under their direction a wooden 
Indian can be developed into a graceful 
athlete and a lightning fast fielder. 

“They teach the rookies how to handle 
their legs and arms, how to get down on 
the ball and snap it up from every angle. 
They teach them to throw from every angle, 
too, and to get the ball away toward first 
almost before it has smacked into the 
fielder’s glove, for that, after all, is the prime 
requisite of a good fielder, the ability to snap 
the ball up from the ground and get it away 
toward first in a quick, accurate throw, from 
almost any angle and from almost any 
position. Eddie and the Kid were always 
able to do that themselves, and they have 
an uncanny knack of imparting their knowl- 
edge to the rookies. 

“T am not a believer in rigorous training. 
I prefer to take things a little more slowly 
than most managers, and depend more upon 
the practice games that the team plays be- 
fore the season opens to get the men at the 
top of their form. We play nearly thirty 
games at our training camp on the way 
north before the season opens. During all 
these practice games the rookies are mixed 
in with the regulars, taking turns in the 
positions they are trying for, and it is during 
these games that I watch them carefully to 
see what they have to offer me in the way of 
baseball ability. 


“During the short sessions on the mound 
I am able to watch the rookie pitchers anq 
observe, first of all how they handle them. 
selves, whether they are nervous, or whether 
they have their nerves under control 
whether they use their heads as well as their 
arms to pitch, whether they are earnest, 
and whether they seem to have the kind of 
sportsmanship I insist upon. Along with 
these observations I look over what they 
have in the way of speed and curves, for of 
course by the time a player comes to me for 
a tryout he must have mastered the funda- 
mentals of pitching, and discovered just 
which curves and which kind of a ball he 
can throw best. 

“‘Watching their curves, however, is the 
last consideration. Nowadays it isn’t the 
curves that count so much. Nor is it speed, 
although I would put speed ahead of curves 
as a requisite for good pitching. Pitchers 
to-day use their heads as much as their 
arms in pitching. By that I mean all the 
time they are in the box they are watching 
their batter for his weakness, and as soon as 
they discover it they pitch to it. That is 
one of the things I tell my rookie pitchers in 
my frequent talks to them in the locker 
room at the training camp. I tell them to 
size up their batter, find his weakness and 
pitch to it. 

“In training camp we do not attempt to 
teach them anything regarding the way to 
pitch. They have already developed their 
form of delivery and their style of pitching 
before they reach me. We might make 
some suggestions that might help a pitcher, 
but we know that to attempt to change or 
correct what may appear to be a faulty way 
of throwing is dangerous business. Very 
few pitchers can change from their natural 
style of delivery and still continue to be 
good pitchers. It does not make any 
difference to me what form the pitcher has, 
so long as he gets the ball across in a manner 
that makes it hard for the batter in front of 
him to hit. Nor am I partial to right or leit- 
handed pitchers. I'll take either port or 
starboard hurlers so long as they are good. 
I do not care whether the pitcher is a big 
or a little man either, so long as he has the 
strength and speed to make a good mounds- 
man. I have found in my years of experience 
in baseball that there are almost as many 
good little men as there are big men in the 
game, and I often tell my boy friends that 
the fact that they are smaller than their 
companions is no reason for them to be un- 
happy. A good little man is as good as a 
big man in baseball any time; all other things 
being equal, of course. 

“‘T have found that although a small man 
may not have the strength to stand up under 
the grind that a man fifty pounds heavier can 
work under, the little man’s superior quick- 
ness and nervous energy will carry him 
through. It often happens, too, that the 
little man is likely to offset the big man’s 
strength by a little superiority in brain 
power, and enthusiasm for the game, so I 
never turn a man down because he is small. 

“‘ After the second or third week in training 
camp, when the practice games are in full 
swing and I have been able to watch the 
rookies carefully, Captain Collins, Kid 
Gleason, and my son Earl, who is assisting 
me, begin to discuss the new players. 

“‘ By this time we have been able to observe 
the rookies very carefully and we feel we 
are ready to judge what they have to offer 
us in the way of ability. This process of 
elimination is hard in more ways than one. 
I dislike very much disappointing a young 
player who has worked hard and given his 
best to make the team, by telling him that 
he cannot make the grade, and will never be 
a baseball player of big league caliber. 
Happily there are few such occasions, for 
the boys who are sent in to me to be looked 
over, usually possess enough undeveloped 
ability to make them worth watching 
further. Such boys we send down to minor 
league teams there to work a season or two 
until they have gained experience and have 
developed to the height of their baseball 
power, when they will be called back to be 
given another tryout. These men are sent 
to the minors with strings on them so to 
speak. The Athletics own them and have 
the right to call them back to the big team 
at any time we feel they are needed. That 
fact usually makes the rookie feel a lot 
happier as he leaves training camp, and he 
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FOR ALL BOYS 





World's Finest 
Outboard Motor 


OW, at moderate expendi- 

ture, you can own a smart 

runabout equal in speed and 
comfort to boats costing thou- 
sands. The Elto Quad develops 
35 horsepower, drives big roomy 
outboard runabouts 30 thrilling, 
slashing miles an hour. Electric 
starting gives motor car conve- 
nience and handling ease. Four- 
cylinder design with new type 
rotary disc valves and new un- 
derwater silencer give velvet- 
smooth, quiet operation. Send for 
catalog! 





For smaller runabouts — 
the new Senior Speedster 


A new motor specially designed for me- 
dium sized runabouts. The Senior Speed- 
ster develops 14 horsepower, drives 16- 
foot runabouts up to 24 miles an hour. 
Brilliant in performance, exceptionally 
rugged and dependable. Electric starting 
model offers instant starting at the press 
of a switch. 








Send for Catalog 









ELTO DIVISION 
OUTBOARD MOTORS CORPORATION 
Ole Evinrude, President 
3500 27th Street Milwaukee, Wis. 





Time Payments on Outboards 


Under a new plan, Evinrude, Elto and Lock- 
wood outboard motors may be purchased on 
easy terms, with down payments as low as $35 
and six or eight months in which to square 
the difference. For full details write Elto, 
Evinrude or Lockwood Division of the Out- 
board Motors Corporation at Milwaukee, Wis. 





[_ Sold by 
| EVINRUDE |§ 
if 
LOCKWOOD 
Dealers 





wo . a 
aa 
OLD-LIGHT! It f-o-l-d-s to only 
11% x oy x 17 inches—stow it 
_ _ anywhere like a traveling bag. It’s 
light — carry it anywhere; only 29 
pounds, It’s powerful — full 23% horse 
power, getting efficient speed from ca- 
noes, rowboats, yacht tenders. It’s eco- 
nomical —runs ava hours on a gallon of 
fuel. It’s the talk of all outdoor Amer- 
ica and you should know al/ of its many 
features. Write for catalog. 
OUTBOARD MOTORS CORPORATION 
Ole Evinrude, President 
5531-27th St. Milwaukee, Wis. 











generally goes with a firm determination to 
work hard with whatever team he has been 
farmed out to, and make such a good record 
for himself that I will have to call him back. 
‘Some of these boys are sent back with a 
certain regret on my part. I have farmed 
out some men, pitchers especially, whom I 
would give a lot to be able to carry on my 
squad all season. But since the teams in 
the major leagues are limited in the number 
of players they can carry after a certain 
period in the season, I am often forced to 
send back to the minors, men who I know 
would be of value to me later on. 

“Carl Yerks was a fine example of that. 
Yerks is a good man. I hated to let him go. I 
did not send him back from training camp 
to the minors, for I wanted to work out some 
way by which I could keep him on my staff. 
He showed up well in all our practice games, 
though, of course, he was not as good as 
such regulars as Groves or Walberg. I like 
him and I know he still had a lot of undevel- 
oped ability. In fact I started him on his 
big league career by pitching him in the 
opening game of the seasom last year. Per- 
haps that was a mistake, I do not know. 
But at the time it represented my best judg- 
ment. He got off to a bad start in that 
opening game. He was nervous and erratic, 
and he did not make the showing that I ex- 
pected of him. But I still felt that he had the 
ability to stay in big company and make 
good. I carried him until the time when I 
had to begin sending players back to the 
minors, and then I knew I would have to 
sacrifice him. 

“‘T had a long talk with him, and he took 
his disappointment better than most men 
would under the circumstances. Indeed, 
he was so much of a man about it that I 
admired him. He agreed with me that he 
was still young and not yet the equal of 
Groves or Walberg, for instance, and that he 
needed more experience. He was perfectly 
willing to go out to the Pacific Coast league 
for a year or two. He showed the finest kind 
of spirit and I know that he is working hard 
out there on the coast and developing all 
the pitching talent he has. He is making 
good and some day, very soon, he will come 
back to the Athletics when we need him, 
and make good with me, too. He is going to 
be an outstanding pitcher then, or I am 
greatly mistaken. 

“Of course there are some boys who do 
not show up well enough in training camp 
to give even promise of developing the 
ability necessary to go along in fast com- 
pany, and they have to be sent away without 
strings on them and without any promise of 
ever getting an opportunity to come back 
into baseball. If they are boys who have 
been sent down to me from college teams 
I do not feel so sorry for them, because they 
have the educational background and the 
training that will make it possible for them 
to go out into life and make good in some 
other business or profession. 

“To them I am almost brutally frank. I 
tell them that they will probably never make 
a big league team and to forget about base- 
ball, except as a diversion and a game in 
which to keep themselves physically fit. 
I advise them to select some other field of 
endeavor. I make it plain to them that if 
they put as much energy and interest into 
their work in that field as they would in base- 
ball, they will come out the winners in the 
end. I like to deal with men from college 
when I have such disagreeable tasks to do, 
because I know they are not depending en- 
tirely upon their baseball ability for a future. 
I like to see college men in baseball too, for 
much the same reason. They usually have an 
interest in other things and when they begin 
to go down hill as they get too old for the 
game, instead of going back to the minor 
leagues they can step out into life and, with 
the money they have saved from their base- 
ball earnings, begin a business career. We 
have a number of collegians on our team 
who will probably do just that when they 
are too old for the game. Earnshaw is one, 
Jones is another, and Supple is still another. 
Cochran, one of our catchers, is also a col- 
lege man, who will probably take up a profes- 
sion when he gets through with baseball. 
All of these boys are earning good salaries 
now, and they are saving their money against 
the time when they will have to make a new 
start. They will have the financial backing 
then to help them out until they are as 
proficient in their new fields as they have 
been in baseball.” 

Next month Connie Mack, in a third and 
final article, will tell you how to bat.—The 
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FIVE BOYS 


WROTE THIS JANTZEN AD! 





“Boy! I'm sold on my sporty Jantzen 
Twosome. It fits like a coat of tan 
... keeps its shape and wears like 


a million dollars.” 
GUY THOMAS 


hs d i Yakima, Washington 














“I'll tell the world | prefer the Jantzen. 
It gives a fellow comfort and wear at 
one stroke.” 

GORDON E. ARMBRUSTER 


Chicago, Illinois 
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“Lam strong for my Jantzen... it keeps 
its shape wet or dry. I'll say it's the 

best suit | have ever worn.” 
MARTIN B. ORENSTEIN 


Providence, R. I. 








“When | get wet my Jantzen 
snuggles up to me and be- 
comes part of me.” 


CHARLES NANCE 
San Bernardino, Calif. 











“My Jantzen Speed-suit is three years 
old. It has covered approximately two 
hundred and fifty miles in pools, lakes, 
canals and rivers and has neither 
faded nor has a single stitch broken. 
And the elastic stitch has so conformed 
to my body that it still fits me, although 
| am now four inches taller.” 

CHARLES SHERMAN, Jr. 


Brownsville, Tenn. 
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JANTZEN CREATES A NEW DIVING SUIT 


Jantzen's newest speed creation for boys —a perfect-fitting, 
skirtless suit. In smart Jantzen colors that |l-a-s-t... Black, 
Cardinal, Sun Tan and Sapphire. See, also, the Twosome and 
Speed-suit in new colors at your favorite store. You'll find the 
famous Red Diving Girl emblem on every genuine Jantzen. 
Your weight is your size. Jantzen Knitting Mills, Portland, 
Oregon; Vancouver, Canada; Sydney, Australia. 


The suit that changed 
bathing to swimming 








Jantzen Knitting Mills, Dept. 82, Portland, Oregon — Send me free Jantzen catolog. 
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Snare those sizzling 
grounders. Spear those red- 
hot liners! Here’s just the 
glove to help you. 





AS 


K ANY BIG LEAGUER 








Tuis D&M Natural Scoop Glove helped 
Hugh Critz break two major-league records. Look at 
those short fingers that rest evenly on the ground! 
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Craig of the Cloud Patrol 


(Continued from page 23) 




















I’m the one who should get them back 
again. I—here they are. They’re all here 
and——” 

Maul was just sweeping a hand full of 
blue prints from the desk as the door to 
the room opened and Creado strode inside. 
For a moment the dark-faced airplane de- 
signer looked surprised. Then suddenly his 
black eyes flashed between narrowed lids, 
and his face grew purple with anger. 

“So. Here you are, all of you—you too 
Maul—and stealing my plans. Blackie! 
Pete! Come quick! They’re here!” he 
bellowed at the top of his voice as he fairly 
hurled himself. across the room plunging 
headlong for Al. 


and where we are going and where we will 
end up on a night like this is more than | 
can figure.” 

It was one wild ride for a little while. 
Don clung grimly to the steering wheel as he 
made the heavy car roar through the rain- 
swept night. Vision was poor. Even the 
automatic windshield wiper did not help 
much. The rain drove down in torrents, 
The road was narrow, unpaved, and very 
slippery. Sometimes the Cadillac slithered 
and slid and careened drunkenly, and some- 
times it sloshed through rutted holes in the 
road hub-deep in dirty water which it threw 
up in a veritable bow wave, some-times 
drenching the three of them. 


Ey 
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But Don kept moving. He wanted to 
make as much time as possible and get some 
where before Creado took up the chase in 
another car, which Don was almost certain 
he would do. So he tried to travel fast in 
spite of the elements and the terrible road 
conditions. 

“T don’t know where we are going, nor 


For a moment the three boys stood trans- 
fixed at Creado’s sudden appearance. But 
as he yelled and charged all three leaped to 
action. Al, nearest the window, jumped 
toward it. Don would have followed him 
except that the plunging form of Creado, 
trying to reach Al, got between him and the 
Don had had men between him and 
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D&M Natural Scoop Glove. 
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No ball can crawl under them. The wide, roomy pat- 
tern, the deep pocket, the special reinforcement be- 
tween fingers, spell sure death for the fast ones. 





This glove is made of Wapiti Leather, heavier and 
longer wearing than the finest horsehide, but so soft 
and pliable that your glove is broken in from the 
































WHEN you head for the outdoors 
this summer, a Fish Brand Slicker 
in your outfit guarantees real rain 
protection. You can hike all day in 
a downpour, and come in bone-dry. 

The Fish Brand “Varsity Jr.” is 
a duplicate of the famous “Varsity” 
—biggest-selling slicker made. 
Tower Slickers are sold everywhere, 
in a wide variety of models and col- 
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outfit you're ready to 
Y  castfor bass and other 

game fish. It’s com- 
plete — all high grade 
South Bend tackle. A 
level-winding anti-back- 
lash reel; a 3-piece lock 
jointed steel rod; 50 yds. 
silk line; 2 famous baits. 
Price complete, $11.95. 
Ask your dealer. 
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boards for a moment. 
swiftly on their feet. 

“This way! To the car. It’s our only 
chance to get away,” yelicd Don running 
swiftly down the side of the farm house 
toward the road where the automobile still 
stood, its shafts of white light piercing the 
rainy darkness. 

It was an old Cadillac. Don was grateful 
that the engine was still warm from its 


But they were 


|} recent run. He switched on the ignition and 


kicked the starter once. The motor roared 


to life instantly. 

“Come on! Swing aboard! Here they 
come!” he yelled as Maul and Al leaped for 
the running board while footsteps thundered 
on the farm house porch and Creado and his 
two companions piled out of the doorway 
and down the steps to overtake the car. 

For just a breathless instant it was touch 
and go whether the car would get under way 
before Creado and his men reached it. The 
wheels slipped and slithered, then suddenly 


good omen. We’re going to get out of this 
mess right side up after all,” cried Don as 
he climbed into the car. 

They did. Three miles more of the 
treacherous dirt road and they struck the 
concrete. Maul directed them south and 
they sped on at greater speed and with 
greater safety until presently they crossed 
a bridge and found themselves entering the 
city of Kingston, with no signs yet of being 
pursued by Creado. 

“T know where we are now,” exclaimed 
Don. “We’re more than a hundred miles 
away from the flying field. But we might 
just as well keep on going because we 
wouldn’t get into a hotel or any other re- 
spectable place looking as we do in these 
soaking wet togs.” 

So they kept going. Hour after hour 
through the rainy night they travelled on- 
ward until a gray dawn found them entering 
the State of New Jersey once more. 

It was eight o’clock when they arrived at 


ors. Look for the Fish Brand label. book, Free! grabbed hold and the car shot forward just the air port, tired, wet and very hungry. 

A descriptive booklet will be SOUTH BEND BAITCco, | | 25 Creado with a Spanish oath leaped for the Lieutenant Harmon and Mr. Fullerton were 
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board and grabbed at the side of the car. 
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For a moment Don, looking backward, was 
afraid the heavy car would pass over him. 
But the rear mudguard fended him off as he 
staggered and clutched wildly, then went 
sprawling in the mud to roll over and over 
while the old Cadillac gathered speed and 
headed down the slippery road, skidding and 
careening perilously. 

“We're clear, by jove,” exclaimed Don as 
he clung to the steering wheel grimly. ‘“ But 
they’ll probably be after us in a few minutes 
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you must have got caught in it. When we 
couldn’t locate you at any of the flying fields 
along the river we were going to start out 
searching planes this morning. What hap- 
pened? Why isn’t Al in Troy with his 
brother?” 

Don swiftly told him of the storm and the 
crash and Creado’s treachery in sending the 
faked telegram. ' 

“The dirty crook. We'll certainly have 
to get square with him for this. But wheat 
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and WVinRaces 


The greatest sporting event of the year 
will take place this summer when an 
American-built racing yacht will defend 
the cup against a new Shamrock for 
international yachting honors. 

Boys throughout the land are havin 
their own yacht races. Park lakes an 
mill ponds everywhere will be the scene 
of many exciting races this season. You 
don’t want to be a back number. You, 
of course, want the fastest, truest 
sailing boat on the water, and that is a 
SCHOENHUT Racing Yacht. They 
range in size from 13 inches long and 18 
inches high to 36 inches long and 60 
inches high. The hulls are cut from the 
finest California redwood and are fin- 
ished with waterproof paints of contrast- 
ing colors. Each yacht carries just the 
right amount of sail and has a large 
weighted keel to give her perfect bal- 
ance. These boats will not capsize. 


SCHOENHUT Racing Yachts are pat- 
terned after a famous American defend- 
er. Their speed and sailing qualities 
are truly remarkable. Each one is named 
after a prominent planet of the solar 
system... regardless of the size you select, 
ou will get a sure winner whether sail- 
ing before the wind or on the tack. 
At home or at camp, your summer will 
not be complete unless you possess a 
SCHOENHUT Racing Yacht. 





See the 
SCHOENHUT 
Racing Yacht at 
your dealer’s. If he 
cannot supply you, 
write direct to us 
for fully illustrated 
folderand pricelist. 














The A. Schoenhut Company 
2434 Sepviva Street 
Philad 








elphia 
Gentlemen: 

Without obligation please send me a copy of 
your illusteated folder on the SCHOENHUT 
Racing Yachts. 

Name. 
Address 
City. State. 
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SOLAR Detroit Mode! 


blades, spars, ribs, fins; Japanese paper; ru r 
motor; wire; glue; banana oil—everything. 
Great fun to build; guaranteed to fly. Send 
money order TODAY (65c); no stamps. 


COLLINS PLOW COMPANY, Dept. 101, Quincy, Ill. 
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is this fellow doing with you?” the Lieu- 
tenant asked staring hard at Maul. 

Paul flushed and looked uncomfortable, as 
he passed his hand under his soaked flying 
jacket and extracted a bundle of bedraggled 
blue prints. 

“Here are the plans—the drawing of 
your cowling, sir. I brought them back to 
you since I unintentionally had a part in the 
theft of them. I have been working for 
Creado,” he said handing the drawings to 
the chief test pilot. 

“Eh? What’s this? You had a part in 
the theft of them?” exclaimed Lieutenant 
Harmon, taking the plans. 

Don spoke. 

“T didn’t tell you, Lieutenant, but the 
night those plans were stolen some of the 
boys saw Maul talking with two disreput- 
able looking characters at the pie wagon. We 
thought, when the plans were stolen, that 
those fellows had a hand in the job and——” 

“. . . and as it happened they did,” cut 
in Maul. ‘Those two fellows were Blackie 
and Pete, Creado’s thugs. I didn’t know it 
then, of course, or I wouldn’t have talked 
to them about Lieutenant Harmon’s plans. 
But luck played right into my hands and 
made it possible for me to get those plans 
back. The day after I was set down for a 
two week’s lay off here, on account of that 
crack-up with Al, I answered an ad in The 
Aerial Times for an assistant test pilot with 
Creado. I was a little uncertain that morn- 
ing I talked with you whether to take the 
job or not, knowing Creado. But when 
you told me you thought Creado was behind 
the theft of those plans I decided to take the 
position and get the plans back, which I did. 
And I want to tell you I am mighty glad I 
did take that job. I helped you fellows get 
out of a jam to-night, and more than that 
I have learned a lot about Creado, working 
with him for more than a week. 

“Mr. Fullerton,” he said, turning to the 
factory owner. ‘That man is a crook. If 
you ever want to put him in jail I will 
testify as to how he does business. He has 
stolen any number of Fullerton ideas, some 
of which are protected by patents, and 
worse than that he is a stock swindler. He 
has sold thousands of dollars worth of stock 
in his airplane factory, and all the factory 
he has is a barn where he has made a couple 
of planes. I'll testify to his crookedness 
gladly for he is the kind of a man who will 
do more harm than good to the airplane in- 
dustry in this country.” 

“By jove, that sounds good. You come 
right into my office, boy, and we’ll talk this 
thing over. If you have enough evidence to 
convict Creado we’ll get the authorities after 
him immediately. Lieutenant Harmon, I 
think this boy is going to make up for that 
little crack-up of his and his flare of temper. 
And the fact that he has come back to us 
this way makes me convinced that he did 
not put that glove into the engine of the 
Black Hawk as a piece of treachery. What 
do you say to——” 

“Eh What? Put a glove in the engine 
of a Black Hawk? What do you mean, Mr. 
Fullerton?” exclaimed Maul as a look of 
surprise crossed his countenance. 

Don smiled. 

“Did you lose a glove the day you let 
here, Paul?” he inquired. 

“Did I lose a glove? Yes, I lost a pair. 
I think I left them in my locker. Why?” 
demanded Maul. 

“You didn’t leave them in your locker. 
You left them on the turtle-back of the 
Black Hawk when you were looking into the 
motor. One fell in under the cowling and 
got jammed in the throttle rod, and sure 
gave Al and me a hectic few minutes when 
we were up about five thousand feet over 
New York City.” 

“Gee whizz—is that so,” exclaimed Paul, 
his eyes growing big with surprise. ‘A 
thing like that in the motor could sure raise 
hob—sa-a-a-ay, you didn’t think I put that 
glove in there cn purpose did you?” 

“T didn’t, Paul. But—well’——~ 

“When we figured out you had gone to 
work for Creado, we were willing to expect 
anything. But I can see now that it was an 
accident, Maul,” cut in Mr. Fullerton. 
Then turning to Lieutenant Harmon, he 
added. 

“Tf this boy has all the evidence against 
Creado I believe he has, what do you say 
to giving him his old job back again and 
letting the past be forgotten?” 

“I’m wiiling. And if he has enough 
evidence to convict Creado I’d be willing 
to raise his salary,” said Lieutenant Harmon 
with a smile. 





To be concluded in the July issue of Boys’ 
Lire. 
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Go Camping? 
Then be sure to fit yourself 
in Firestone “Tiretred Jun- 
iors.” Bears for wear—they 
will keep your feet sound and 
comfortable whatever you do 
—wherever you go. A fine, 
long-wearing Athletes’ Shoe! 


Go Climbing? 


Then slip your feet into snug 
**Commanders’’—the Ath- 
letes’ Shoes with the famous 
Firestone Cleat Tread. They 
will give you goat-like nimble- 
ness and speed in climbing. 
Extra-heavysole—big“*bump- 
er”’ toe strips. 








Playing Tennis, 
Yachting? 


Both sports demand the sure 
light-footedness which only 
the Yachting Oxford can give 
you. Superbly made, it is as 
good-looking as good-wearing. 


Going to Work? 


Then equip yourself with the 
Firestone “‘Work Shoe”— 
sturdily made for heavy duty. 
Bal model with 4 hooks and 4 
eyelets. Solid steel shank pre- 
vents shoe from breaking 
down in the arch. 








Shoe 


At work or play, over rough trails or smooth city streets—walk on an endless carpet of comfor. 
these Athletes’ Shoes provide. See the dealer who handles Firestone Footwear in your community 


FIRESTONE FOOTWEAR COMPANY, Boston, Mass. 
BRANCHES 

Chicago, 501 So. Franklin Street 

Cleveland, 1276-1280 W. 6th Street 

Minneapolis, 444 Stinson Boulevard 


Firestone 


ATHLETES’ 


New York, 107 Duane Street 
Boston, 141 Brookline Avenue 
Philadelphia, 23rd and Wood Streets 





SHOES ~™ 
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OUTBOARD MOTORS 
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You toucha 
switch and instantly your 
Lockwood “Chief” spins into ac- 
tion — electrically started from 
a powerful 12-volt battery that 
is automatically recharged. No 


-L-I-C-K! 


gears, no springs, no noise. Start 

. steer... get trolling or rac- 
ing speeds ... Stop... all with 
a convenience heretofore possi- 
ble only with expensive runa- 
bouts. Have electric lighting, 
too—motor car luxury on quiet, 
cool, traffic-free waters. The 
dividends in pleasure are so 
large, the cost so small. . 
down-payments as“low as $35 
with six to eight months on the 
balance. Think of it! 


Free 16 Page Catalog 


Shows three models—the 7 horsepower 
Lockwood ACE, holder of all Class A 
records; 14 horsepower CHIEF for 
heavier boats and RUS TC. and 2% 
horsepower FOLD-LI T, world’s 
lightest twin and product of Outboard 
Motors Cor oration. Know about the 
Lockwood “Pilot”, the unseen hand that 
steers when you let go; automatic back- 
pressure relief; automatic lubrication 
and other exclusive Lockwood features. 


Write today. LOCcKWoop 


LOCKWOOD 
DIVISION 


Outboard Metors 
Corporation 








Ole Evinrude, Pres, 


2810-27th Street 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

















Run on Battery 20 Minutes 


Powerful 12-volt starting, used exclusively 
by Evinrude, Elto and Lockwood, will spin 
a large outboard motor 800 revolutions per 
minute for at least 20 minutes without drain- 
ing the battery — four times as long as the 
conventional 6-volt system employed on auto- 
mobiles, 
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LocKkwooD 
ORLD’S lightest, handiest and 
— compact twin-cylinder out- 
d, F-o-l-d-s instantly to only 
folds x Ke x 17 inches. Tiller handle 
._oae 2 form eee carry- 
handle, Stow anywhere, 


FOLD-LIGHT 


Full horse power, producing efi- 
ae on canoe a4 rowboats, — 
ers. Twin asap ge sell-steering, rub- 


ber cushioni {--- head a: 
other remarka ie eatures, 
Write for catalog today. 


Outboard Motors Corporation 
Ole Evinrude, President 
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Early History of the U. S. Army Air 
Service, which Originated during the 
Civil War 
Facts Supplied by Maj. Ernest L. Jones 


) THE persistency of Thaddeus S. C. 
Lowe and the vision of Secretary Henry of 
Smithsonian Institution, we may give credit 


for the first American air force. Professor 
Lowe had interested a number of prominent 
men in his proposal for a transatlantic balloon 
mail service and had sought assistance from 
the Smithsonian. The Institution felt un- 
able to assist with money but offered all 
possible aid in the way of advice. Professor 
Henry took great interest in his plans and 
urged a trial trip. On April 20, 1861, Lowe 
made his famous trip from Cincinnati, O., 
to Pea Ridge, near Unionville, S. C., travers- 
ing a distance of about 350 miles. The South 
was rapidly preparing for the War of the 
Rebellion, Fort Sumter had been captured 
by the Southerners (April 14, 1861), Lincoln 
had called for volunteers, and the troops of 
the North were hurrying to the defense of the 
national capital. Lowe had landed in the 
heart of secession after eight hours in the 
air and had difficulty in getting safely away. 
On his way home he stopped off at Nashville 
where he attended a session of the Tennessee 
Legislature. From Cincinnati he telegraphed 
President Lincoln his observations and was 
the first to inform the President of the 
decision of Tennessee to join the Confed- 
eracy. 

Impressed by his Cincinnati trip, Lowe 
came to Washington and tried to offer his 
services to the War Department, without 
success. He laid his plans before General 
Scott, who laughed at them as visionary. 
Lowe finally called on President Lincoln, 
who gave him a note to Scott asking him to 
look at the scheme once more. 

“‘He was met only with rebuffs and dis- 
couragement and he again appealed to his 
friend, Professor Henry of Smithsonian,” 
says Rhees (Rhees was chief clerk of Smith- 
sonian and later had charge of Lowe’s first 
demonstrations and even accompanied him 
on an ascension). 

Henry went to the Secretary of War, Simon 
Cameron, who asked Henry to make a 
thorough investigation. The ascents at 
Washington were the result. 

During the summer of ’61 other aeronauts 
offered their services, and General Butler 
sent La Mountain, of Troy, N. Y., to Fort 
Monroe the latter part of June. A “Pro- 
fessor” Steiner appears once, but little has 
been found concerning any but Lowe. 

During the month of June, 1861, Lowe 
made a number of captive ascensions from 
the grounds of Smithsonian Institution in 
his endeavor to demonstrate to the War 
Department the value of balloons in war- 
fare—the lessons of Napoleon in 1794 and 
later, the Crim ean in 1854-1855, M’Mahon’s 
campaign of 1859, Venice, in ’49, when bombs 
were attached to balloons when the wind was 
right so that they might drift over the lines 
and explode upon the enemy—all were 
forgotten. 

On June 18, 1861, the First Telegraph 
Message Between a Balloon and the Earth 
was transmitted from Professor Lowe to 
President Lincoln over a wire connected to 
the White House. Lowe sent this message: 


Balloon Enterprise, 
Washington, D. C., June 18, 1861. 
To the President of the United States: 
From this point of observation we command 
an extent of country nearly fifty miles in 





diameter. The city, with its girdle of encamp- 
ments, presents a superb scene. I have plea- 
sure in sending you this first despatch ever 
telegraphed from an aerial station, and in 
acknowledging indebtedness to your encourage- 
ment for the opportunity of demonstrating the 
availability of the science of aeronautics in the 
military service of the country. 
T. S. C. Lowe. 


The inception of the U. S. Air Force fol- 
lowed the demonstrations made by Professor 
Lowe on the Smithsonian Institution 
grounds. Professor Henry’s favorable report 
finally secured the approval of the Secretary 
of War and Lowe was engaged to assist the 
Army. He proceeded at once to construct a 
portable hydrogen gas-generating outfit, 
and was soon at the front with the Army of 
the Potomac. 

On March 27, 1862, during the operations 
near Island No. 10, in the Mississippi River, 
“a balloon reconnaissance was made by 
‘Professor’ Steiner, accompanied by Colonel 
Buford and Captain Maynardier, which es- 
tablished the fact that the shells had been 
thrown at too great range to be sufficiently 
effective against the Confererate batteries.” 
The balloon was filled on a flat-bottomed boat 
(Turner). Island No. 10 surrendered to the 
Federals on April 7. Grover says the ar- 
tillery was adjusted by balloon reconnais- 
sance. 

Later in 1862, during the Peninsular cam- 
paign which opened on April 4th, Professor 
Lowe’s balloons had their first experiences. 
The hull of the steamer, George Washington 
Park Custis, which formerly plied on the 
Potomac between Washington and Mt. 
Vernon, was planked over to provide a flat 
deck. A hydrogen gas-generating plant and 
supplies were placed at the stern, other ap- 
paratus at the bow and the balloon was 
operated from the center. 

During the operations before Richmond 
and Petersburg, Count Zeppelin, Germany’s 
military attache and war observer, had his 
interest in aeronautics aroused by the Lowe 
observation balloons when he was with 
Hooker and the Army of the Potomac, and 
the experience and ideas that he got at that 
time were the direct cause of his untiring 
efforts to build dirigible balloons, when he 
returned to Germany and began his work on 
airships which since that time have been 
developed to such a state of practical achieve- 
ment, 

- * * * a 

Balloons continued to be used by the Fed- 
erals until July, 1863, when friction between 
the air and the ground personnel occurred 
and Lowe resigned and disposed of his 
equipment to Brazil. 

The Confederates captured one of Lowe’s 
balloons and even made their own; not hav- 
ing any silk to make them of, they received 
contributions from the ladies who donated 
their silk dresses and skirts for this purpose, 
and one of the balloons being captured by the 
Northern troops practically was made from 
the last silk skirts in the Confederacy. 

a - ~~ 

The finals of the Fourth National Play- 
ground Miniature Aircraft Tournament will 
be held at Atlantic City, N. J., October roth 
and 11th. Information in regard to this con- 
test should be secured from th Playground 
and Recreation Association of America, 350 
Fourth Ave., New York City. This tourna- 
ment will include both outdoor and indoor 


events. 
(Concluded on page 62) 
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PocketGen 
$150 


HE New Model Pocket 

Ben Watch is built for 
rugged service. Sturdy in 
construction, durable. And 
you'll find it strictly modern 
in design, too... thinner, 
smaller... has rich metal dial, 
gracefully pierced hands, 
antique bow and crown, 
lustrous nickel finish... a 
beauty in appearance and a 
watch that you can rely on for 
the right time. Priced at $1.50 
...or with luminous dial that 
tells time in the dark, $2.25. 

‘Built by the makers of 
‘Big Ben 


WESTERN CLOCK COMPANY 
La Salle, Illinois 


Westclox 
Country Club *2°° 


Same size as Pocket Ben. Chromium plated. Silvered 
metal dial, raised gold numerals. Beautifully engraved 
back with deeply embossed border, inlaid in black 
to harmonize with bezel. An attractive, dependable 
watch that suggests value far the price. 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


IMPROVE YOUR 


CATCHING 


Rubbed into the palm of fielder’s mit or catcher's 
glove, old man 3-in-One softens the leather and 
makes the mit hold onto the ball better. Preserves 
the leather, too. 


Also use 3-in-One on mas«s to keep the metal from 
rusting and on bats to polish and preserve them. 
3-in-One is three oils in one—animal, mineral and 
vegetable. That's why it's vastly better than any 
one ordinary oil. 

Sold everywhere by hardware, grocery, drug and 
general stores. Two size Handy Oil Cans and three 
size bottles. 


Three-In-One Oil Co., 130 William St., New York 
Factories: Rahway, N. J.—Montreal, Que. 


Mail this coupon, or write for FREE 

SAMPLE and illustrated 2 —~ = 
icti “= 3-in-One Oil Co. 

manages =-~ 130 William St., New York. 
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\ROBIN HOOD 


Would have liked our new 
talog “‘E”—Send 4c for it! 


BOWS — ARROWS 


Archery Outfits, and Raw Materials 
for those who prefer to make their own. 
A *, it. R. 22-i t 


beautiful bent ash, with instructions 1.75 
L. E. STEMMLER CO. (Est. 1912), Queens Village, N.Y. 


UTICURA 


Soap for daily use. 
Ointment to heal skin irritations. 
Taleumna ideal after bathing. 






















Price 25c. each. Sample free. 
Address: “Cuticura,” 7B, 
Mal Mass. 
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“That’s not always bad company. Even 
so, you could still be a Scout.” 

“How, sir?” 

“There’s such a thing as Lone Scouts, I 
believe, who go it by themselves. Have 
you got the stick-to-it to make something 
out of yourself that way?” 

“Yes, sir. My father was a fine man. I 
wouldn’t want to be less than he was. Until 
I can go to school, I’ll have to do things by 
myself. 
as good as school. But how can I do it?” 
act as adviser and friend.” 

“T haven’t any friend—except maybe 
Gust.” 

“Gust hasn’t the education, son. How 
about me? I’m here often, and you could 
write. I could find out about things for you 
in Spokane.” 

Something like a glow passed fleetingly 
over the Sugarplum’s face. 

“Tf you just could, sir. Only——” 

“Well?” 

“‘T took some money from my stepfather— 
stole it, I guess, and——”’ 

“Gust told me. I wouldn’t call it exactly 
stealing, but this man Simmons probably 
would. How much was it?” 

“Only a dollar and a half, sir. But I had 
to have it, after I’d beaten him up and had to 
leave, and in a way it was my money. I got 
it from some squirrel skins I sold.” 

“T see. There’s probably a warrant out 
for you over there—a tough kid, that beats 
up and robs the kind stepfather that takes 
care of him after his mother dies. How’d 
you manage to beat him, boy?” 

“Well, I’m strong, when I get enough to 
eat. And that night, stepfather wasn’t 
exactly himself, sort of unsteady, and——”’ 

“Yes, drunk. All very improper, boy, for 
you to beat up a drunken man. Usually it’s 
the drunken man that beats the boy.” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“What’s that?” 

“Usually it was the drunken man that 
beat up the boy. All the same, sir, I’d like 
to send back that money, when I can earn it.” 

“All right, we'll see to that. You’ve no 
people of your own?” 

“T don’t know, sir. Mother came west 
from some place in Minnesota.” 

“What about your father’s people?” 

“‘ All in Sweden, I guess. He ran away be- 
cause his father wanted him to be a sailor. 
Over here he got to be a civil engineer, only 
when he was out of a job, the railroad had 
him go into the repair shops as foreman.” 

“‘Do you want to be a civil engineer?” 

“T don’t know what that’s like. But I 
want to be out in the hills and woods, only 
I want to be somebody, too, if I can get an 
education. Does an educated man have to 
live in a city, sir?” 

“Most of ’em do,” murmured Scarborough. 
‘Perhaps that’s part of the trouble with 
things. How much schooling have you?” 

“Sixth grade, sir. Mother had some books 
up there in the hills, though; but Simmons 
burnt them up after she died. I’m slow at 
learning, sir; but I don’t forget.” 

“‘Where did you get that Scout book?” 

“In a camp where some boys from Missoula 
had been staying.” 

“‘ And you like it?” 

“Well, a lot that’s in it I know already. 
And some of it I don’t know at all. So I got 
to wondering if I was lop-sided. And then 
it showed me where a lot of things I knew 
I didn’t know right, or thoroughly. Some 
of it doesn’t interest me. But if it does 
interest such a lot of boys, I might be wrong.” 
“Go on,” said Scarborough, amused, but 
deeply interested. 

“That’s all, sir, except that I guess I’m 
on my own now, and have to make a living. 
If you'll let me stay, and work for my board, 
till I’m worth more——” 

“Probably we can do better for you than 
that, but don’t expect too much. And about 
your stepfather, don’t worry. You're over 
the state line, and it would cost something to 
get you back, including questions. Here—” 
he wrote something on a slip of paper—“‘ take 
that to the camp store and get what outfit 
you need.” 
“Thank you, sir. 
“But what?” 
“T’ll want to pay for the things as soon as 
I’m earning anything. Mother always said 
there wasn’t any such thing as getting some- 
thing for nothing, that in one way or another 
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ST as the U. S. Marines are noted for their 
fighting exploits in all corners of the world, so 
is the U. S. Marine Band world-famed for its 

musical excellence. 

uite natural then, that the boyhood dream of 

Robert E. Clark was to become trombone soloist 
in this famous band. 

When a boy he began with the Eagle’s Band, Minot, N. D. 
... Next ne jaieed the Twelfth Infantry Band... Then a two 

ears’ tour of the world with the Kilties . . . And finally trom- 
me soloist with the U.S. Marine Band and U.S. Marine 
Band Symphony Orchestra. 

Mr. Clark says: ‘‘I consider my greatest achievement is the 
fact that I attained the goal I set out for. To be successful one 
must have the finest tools to work with and I believe I have 
the very best in my Conn Trombone.” 


It’s Easy to Learn On a Conn 


How would you like to follow in Clark’s footsteps? Band and 
orchestra training will be of value to you all through life. Start 
now on a Conn. Choice of Sousa and the world’s greatest 
artists. Easiest to play; most perfect in musical quality; many 
exclusive features. Yet they cost no more. 


Conn Will Help You Organize a Band 


If there is no band near you, that need not matter. Conn will 
help you and your pals organize a Scout, School or Community 
Band quickly and easily. Revolutionary new plan starts with 
beginners and produces a playing band in 60 to 90 days. No 
scales or exercises. Play tunes from the start. Factory organizers 
handle all details. Hundreds of fine bands owe their start to 
this service. Check coupon for full information. No obligation. 


Write for FREE Book 


Free trial, easy pempests on any Conn. Write for full informa- 
tion and free book on trombone, cornet, clarinet, trumpet, 
saxophone or whichever band instrument interests you most. 
Gives history of instrument and place in band or orchestra. 
Full of interesting facts and colored illustrations. Send for 
your copy today. Just mail the coupon. 


ONN 


WORLD'S LARGEST 
MANUFACTURERS of 


BAND INSTRUMENTS 











C. G. CONN, LTD., 607 CONN BUILDING, ELKHART, IND. 


Gentlemen: Without obligation, please send details of your band organizing plan { }. Send free book and » 


details of free trial offer on 


Name 





St. or R. F. D._ 
City, State. 
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This valuable PRIZE 


This $2.00 value, horsehide 
fielder’s glove for 6 Butterfinger 
wrappers, 9 Baby Ruth wrap- 
pers, and only 69 cents. 


It’s made of real, cream-colored 
horsehide, with leather seams and 
full-bound edges for extra wear. 


The palm and themb are lined 
with leather. Palm shapes into a 
deep, round pocket. The felt pad- 
ding, stuffed with goat hair, stays 
soft and springy. 


It’s just the sort of glove that will 
help any fellow play better ball this 
summer! 


And to get it, all you have to do is 
save the wrappers from Butterfinger 
and Baby Ruth. Then mail 6 Butter- 
finger wrappers, 9 Baby Ruth wrap- 


pers, with only 69 cents in cash or 
money order, to the Curtiss Candy 
Co., Baseball Glove Dept., 624 Diver- 
sey Pkwy., Chicago, (Do not send 
stamps.) Start saving wrappers now! 


This offer, which 


itively expires with 


the end of baseball season, is VOID in the 
state of Wisconsin and in any other state 
or — where the redemption of 
coupons is pro 


ibited, taxed or restricted. 






Butterfinger—the 
nut butter honey- 
comb candy 





LEATHERCRAFT 






workers are using Leathercraft more and more 
because boys prefer to work with leather. 
Belts, Axe Sheaths, Moccasins, Book Covers 
and many other valuable articles are made 
from leather which we furnish cut to shape 
or in the whole skin. We also supply pat- 
terns, designs, tools, dyes, laces—everything 
necessary to make a useful article of leather. 
Send your order tor Official Boy Scout 
Leathercraft packages direct to the Depart- 
7 of Scout Supplies—2 Park Ave., New 
ork C 
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FIREWORKS! 


A Riot of Noise 
for Real Boys! 


Cc 4 AERIAL CANNONS-—Fiash bombs that 


rock air. 
6 DAY SKY BOMBS—One loud report on 
the ground and then a terrific report in 


o's air. 
12 GLOBE SALUTES Shaped like bombs, 
and ek ae , 
M 26 Two INCH SALUTES-—Give the tin cans 
a ride. 
36 THREE INCH SALUTES — Miniature 
thunderclaps. 
30 THREE H FLASH CRACKERS—A 
can r with aloud flash 
1 PARS iu 


: ~ Loud, report 
12 IMPORTED CHASERS—Pienty of drive 
GRASSHOPPERS—A riot 

rts at every hop. 


Te] high and 


mm 9 


of fan, ri 
12 CAI 


« 
E 2 impo! B LENPENT Ok eek biece 
that releases a bowling, screeching 

12 COLORED ROMAN CANDLES—Pleaty 
2) BRILLIANT FORCHES—Long burning 


‘ al 
torches of 0 fire. 
VESUVIUS ERUPTIONS—Roar- 
ing fountains of fire. 
. . and plenty of punk. 
Send for FREE Catalog ‘‘B"’ 


M. WAGNER 


Wholesale Fireworks 
34 Park Place, New York City 
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Every Scout 
Will Want to Read 


COREY TAKES 
THE 
SCOUT TRAIL 


By Leonard K. Smith 


“WT IS with real satisfaction that we of the 
Boy Scouts of America welcome this book about 
Scouts and Scouting, confident that it will be a 

boon to our leaders in presenting some of the 

roblems they encounter and showing also how 

Boys themselves deal with such problems.” 
—Jathes E. West 


$2.00 at all Booksellers or from 


D. APPLETON AND COMPANY - PUBLISHERS 
35 West 35th Street, New York 
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for my outfit the right way, as soon as I 
” 


“‘T’ll make sure that you do. And mean- 
time I’ll see about this Lone Scout business. 
And if you need any help with your Scout 
work, you’re supposed to let me know.” 

“Yes, sir. And thanks, a lot.” 

Sugarplum left him, and John Scarborough 
leaned back in his chair for a few moments, 
sunk in deep thought. 

Big Mack looked over the boy’s work in 
the slashings, and put him on the payroll 
at a modest wage. 

“It’s work that has to be done,” he re- 
ported, ‘never really worth full pay for a 
man, though that’s what it usually costs us. 
And the men hate it. This Sugarplum won’t 
put in all his time at it, with all the other 
choring around he seems to find to do, and 
that ought to be done. But he’ll be worth 
his pay. And this cord wood he’s saving 
ought to be worth something to us—and to 
him—if we can find a way to market it. 
We’ve always just burnt it with the brush 
because it wasn’t worth a man’s time to 
save it.” 

So the Sugarplum went largely about his 
work in his own way, and doing it well. He 
wasn’t exactly unsocial, but there was some- 
thing aloof about him. As time served, he 
looked on at all the various camp activities, 
clear on the outside of them, and silent, ex- 
cept that now and then he would lend an 
unasked but efficient hand in an emergency, 
and that sometimes he would ask a surprising 
question about something he had been watch- 
ing, which went clear to the heart of the 
matter. 

When Gust’s “‘seets” came, he spaded and 
planted a considerable garden among the 
stumps of the camp clearing. And one eve- 
ning late in May a grinning Gust with his 
own hands placed on each table in the mess 
hall a big bowl of wilted lettuce, a platter of 
scarlet radishes, and a dish of steaming 
spinach, which to the vegetable hungry men 
were gifts beyond value. And before Larri- 
more, whose work gave him little exercise, 
and who suffered from various ailments due 
to too much heavy food, he placed with a 
scornful cackle a bowl of wild strawberries. 
“Sugarplums, Larrimore!”” Gust gurgled, 
sarcastically. “From a frendt of yours, be- 
cause vunce you vas so good to heem.” 

And thereafter for days the camp crew 
revelled in wild strawberries gleaned by Sug- 





arplum in the timber in the early dawn or 
spring afterglow, but to Larrimore, Gust gave 
no more. Naturally, Larrimore groused 
about it. He still nursed a resentment against 
Sugarplum, as one always does toward any- 
one he has misused; and he persuaded him- 
self now that he was being singled out un- 
fairly in retaliation for a very minor offense. 
“‘T didn’t do him any harm,” he growled. 
“T only sent him to the cook shack, to have 
a little fun seeing you and Larsen get rid of 
him. He looked like a bum, and as far as 
I can see that’s about all he is now, for all 
that you and even the big boss make a pet 
of him. Maybe he does play around doing 
a lot of pretty little things around camp. I 
don’t see him doing anything that could be 
called real work. Anyhow, I didn’t do him 
harm enough to be shut off from my share 
of strawberries.” 

“All you did to heem,” retorted Gust, 
“vas your best, und like usual, it not vorth 
so mooch. Und I haf to tell you two t’ree 
t’ings, Mist’ Larrimore. De strawberries, 
he gifes dem to me. Der iss no share about 
it. I divide dem vid my friendts, so far as 
dey go. Sugarplums take no refenge by any- 
body. But me, I am man of judgment, vich 
I use. Alvays ve must pay, so der poy says, 
some vay or anodder, for vot ve get. Und 
you haf not paid Brede for any strawberries. 
Some day maybe you pay him a lot for some 
odder t’ings. You better pay heem soon. 
Apolochies und friendship vould be cheapest. 
Und about pets—vell, I t’ink you honest 
mans, now—not any more you go crooked. 
But dere iss odder t’ings vort somet’ing. 
Subbose you study dot.” 

He planked down in front of Larrimore 
the Sugarplum’s battered Scout Manual, 
open at the Scout Law. 

“You be feller like dot, Larrimore, I gif 
you strawberries till you bust.” 

Larrimore read over the two pages with 
a casual scornfulness. 

“Oh,” he said, “‘goody-goody stuff. Sort 
of a high class softy you’d have me be.” 
“Yaw—like Beel Dean und Tom Ghessley, 
dot come over the mountain in a blizzard 
vid Big Mack for a doctor. Und Sugar- 
plums, vot valk over der range vid noddings 
in hees stomach, und not mooch on hees feet. 
Yaw, you be dot kind of goody-goody softy, 
Larrimore. You can haf dot book. I got 
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heem mineself. Yaw, it sound sort oj 
preachy-preachy right dere, but somehow, 
vid poys, it vork. Maybe ve all be bette; 
if ve t’ink ve all still poys.” 

Avoiding Gust’s hostile eyes, Larrimore 
riffied the tattered pages contemptuously 
Suddenly something caught his eye, and he 
slipped the book into his pocket. 

‘All right, Gust, I’ll have a look at it.” 
he said. , 

But first he did some thinking. For al] 
his own resentment at Sugarplum, the boy 
without seeking it, had won at the camp a 
certain popularity. The men liked him fo; 
his handiness and helpfulness. And there 
was Gust’s warm friendship, the favorable 
interest of Big Mack, the good will of the 
big boss. All in a few weeks! Larrimore 
had none of these things, after more than 
a year. It made him sore. But suddenly 
there came the question of why. Of course. 
there was that old scrape. But he’d gone 
straight since. And a crew of lumberjacks, 
many of them with something more or less 
shady in their past history, wouldn’t hold 
that against him. It was himself they 
didn’t like. Something wrong about him: 
and something somehow right about the 
Sugarplum! There had been times when 
Larrimore had been tempted to chuck his 
job, and be quit of the whole crowd. Only 
that way led nowhere but down. He knew 
that. He hadn’t got on, he’d made a failure 
of two or three things before he ever came to 
Camp Four. Friends had got him this job 
in a last hope that he’d make good some. 
where. And he hadn’t, in spite of Scarbor- 
ough’s giving him another chance. For a 
long time he had done nothing that the world 
would call really wrong, either. And yet—— 

Still scornfully, in his room that night, he 
read through the pages Gust had slapped 
down in front of him. Words here and there 
seemed to slap at him. If that was the pro 
gram, he just couldn’t qualify, that was all 
there was to it. But none of it seemed so 
very strange—merely the things he expected 
from other people, but had never taken the 
trouble to demand from himself. 

He riffled over other pages. Huh! Morse 
code! Used to be pretty good at that him- 
self, when he’d had dreams of being a railroad 
telegrapher. And not much to do with his 
evenings now, no particular companionship 
with anybody! How much of the old code 
did he still know? ‘Fhere’d be one thing in 
camp he could interest himself in now, if 
everybody did avoid him. 

One June evening after supper John 
Scarborough stood watching the Sugarplum 
fuss over his garden. 

“How’s the Scouting, son?” he called. 
“‘T believe I’m supposed to give you your 
tests. You haven’t bothered me yet.” 

“Nn 0, sir.” - 

“Not ready for any yet?” 

“Yes, sir. I’ve known most of the things 
through first class a long time, except for a 
few kinks. But first aid and signaling bother 
me. And——” 

He hesitated, visibly embarrassed. 

“Well,” said Scarborough, ‘‘out with it.” 

“Tt isn’t right to say, but I want to pass 
my tests before somebody that knows his 
stuff, so I can be sure I’m as good as any 
Scout anywhere. Probably you do. But I 
was just wondering.” 

Scarborough flushed, but laughed. 

“T don’t, son. But we can fix that. Go 
on.” 

“Tt’s about that dollar in the bank, sir.” 

“You’ve got some pay coming.” F 

“But not enough yet to pay for the outfit 
I owe for at the store. I don’t think I ought 
to have credit for a dollar in the bank while 
I’m in debt. Maybe I’m wrong.” 

“Everybody has to borrow money at 
times, son. But about what you really 
mean, you’re right. But you ought to be 
about square now. I’ll have Mack check up 
on you. Get after Dr. Bond for the first 
aid work, whenever he comes to camp. ['ll 
fix it up with him. About the signaling, | 
don’t know, but we'll find a way. And 
meantime I’ll find a proper examiner to give 
you the other tests, any time you say.” 

“Tf you don’t mind, sir, ’d rather walt 
till I can pass the hard ones. Then I'll 
know I’m going through with things.” | 

The Sugarplum certainly made life 
teresting for Dr. Bond, every time the latter 
came to Camp Four. Fe took in instruction, 
or watched demonstrations in dead silence, 
to be broken at length by searching and 
exasperating “Whys.” Beyond that, he 
showed no remarkable enthusiasm, but he 
begged from Gust fragments of old dish- 
towels and aprons, which he carefully 
washed, tore up, and fashioned into bandages 
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for practice. And Gust solemnly informed 
Mr. Scarborough, that Brede could put a 
roller bandage on a soup ladle and make it 
stick. 

About this time Larrimore acquired a 
practice telegraph sounder, with which he 
spent his evenings. Unfortunately he soon 
thereafter acquired a small fir sliver in the 
palm of his left hand. And as every lumber- 
man knows, there is no fir sliver without a 
fester. Larrimore wasn’t a woodsman, and 
when the fester developed, he opened it 
with his pocket knife. Two days later he 
had a badly swollen, angry looking hand, 
the throbbing pain from which had kept him 
awake the most of one night. Dr. Bond, 
just then, was a hundred miles away, at 
Camp Three. He would be back at the mill, 
where he made his headquarters, in a day, 
fi Larrimore could wait. Big Mack took a 
look at the hand, and decided he couldn’t 
wait. 

“Tt’s got to be opened up,” he said, “‘and 
the sooner the better. I can manage it, if 
you’ve got any nerve.” 

” Larrimore shivered. 

“Tf I ever had any, last night about used 
it up. But go ahead with it, if that’s the 
thing to do.” 

For rude, emergency surgery, Big Mack 
wasn’t so bad. He took Larrimore to the 
cook shack, seated him outside on a bench, 
and proceeded to boil the lancet from the 
camp first aid kit. The Sugarplum stood in 
the doorway in solemn-faced observation. 
Larrimore flinched as Big Mack began 
operations. 

‘Hold still,’ growled Mack. 

“T can’t,”’ snapped Larrimore. 

“You hold him, kid,” Mack bawled at 
Brede. 

The Sugarplum did his best, but under the 
pain of the lancet, Larrimore squirmed and 
at length wrenched his arm free. 

“T hate to be such a coward,” he mut- 
tered, his teeth clenched, ‘‘but I just can’t 
stand the pain.” 

“No coward about it,” answered Mack. 
“T know what you’re up against. Ether’s 
what you need. But I can’t give you that. 
But we’ve got to go through with it, unless 
you want a case of blood poisoning. I 
wonder—” he looked at Brede—‘“think 
you can handle the lancet, son? T’ll hold 
him. He won’t break away from me.” 

He caught Larrimore’s wrist in a grip of 
iron, and directed Brede while the latter 
opened and drained the infected palm, and 
Larrimore writhed. 

“There,” said Mack, ‘‘that ought to ease 
up pretty soon. I’m not much at bandaging, 
but I reckon I can tie it up.” 

“Tt ought to have a wet dressing, 
Brede. 

“A what?” 

‘Wet dressing—boric acid. Dr. Bond told 
me.” 

“Oh, all right. Do you know anything 
about doing it?” 

“T can try.” 

He covered the wound with a boric acid- 
soaked compress, and wrapped the hand in 
a roller bandage from the first aid kit, making 
a neat job. 

“Live and learn,” said Mack. “I’ve got 
a kid in Spokane can do that too, but I 
can’t. Now that hand’s got to be looked 
after.” 

“T’ll look after it,”’ said Brede. 

He steadied Larrimore along to his shack, 
where the latter slumped down on his bunk. 
“Regular baby, I am,” he said, weakly. 

“T don’t think so,” said Brede, slipping a 
pillow under the hurt hand, and looking 
about the room. ‘‘What’s that?” he asked, 
his eyes falling on the telegraph instrument 
on the table. 

_ “Practice sounder. I play with it some- 
times.” 

“Teach me?” 

“T might. Don’t bother me. I’msleepy.” 

Four times that day, and again late at 
night, the Sugarplum renewed the wet 
dressing. Larrimore was finding things much 
easier, and was grateful. 

_ “Sure, son,” he said, after the night dress- 
ing was finished, “‘I’ll teach you that thing. 
lowe it to you. Good night, and thanks.” 

“T'll sleep here,’ answered the Sugarplum. 
“The hand might hurt to-night later on.” 

“Where?” asked Larrimore. ‘‘There’s 
only this one cot.” 

“Floor,” answered Brede. 
All I had over in Montana.” 

Once in the night, and again at dawn he 
dressed the hand; and when Dr. Bond arrived 
in the afternoon, he pronounced the infec- 
tion arrested. In due course Larrimore 
recovered, and went his usual way, except 
that now, of an evening, he had company. 
The Sugarplum would sit, apparently dozing, 
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while Larrimore practised with his sounder; 
and later, in blundering, dogged fashion, 
he began to work the key himself. At last, 
out of a chaos of clicks came sounds that 
Larrimore began to understand. 

“You're getting it, kid.” 

“Not much,” answered the Sugarplum. 
‘And I have to learn to send and read that 
code with a flag, too. And there are other 
ways I'd like to learn—hand pressure, 
pounding on something, eye-winking. If I 
just can!” 

‘All that?” answered Larrimore. 
sure love to make work for yourself.” 

“T don’t know,” said Brede. 
ag, I can practise the code when I’m not 

ere.” 

He did. Gust said he did it hoeing the 
garden, wiping dishes, milking the cow—long 
and short strokes, and swipes and squirts. 

There was a week or more of this. And 
then, on John Scarborough’s next visit, the 
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Sugarplum said he was ready for his second | 


class tests. 

“Any time you can arrange,” he said. 
“Big Mack says I’ve worked off my debt, 
with some money coming.” 

“Fine! Suppose you and I take a trip to 
Spokane? We'll go up to the big council 
camp at Diamond lake for your tests. Over 
: hundred Scouts there. How would that 

e?” 

Brede bit his lip, doubtfully. 

“The test part’s all right. But I don’t 
like to get into a crowd. I like my own place 
and my own things, and I guess my own 
ways. In a crowd that doesn’t see things 
the way I do I get to wondering if I’m all 
wrong about everything. But I’ll go, sir. 
It’s going to be hard, but I'll go.” 

He didn’t, though. Next morning, early, 
Gust woke up the big boss, excitement and 
anxiety written all over his face. 

“Dot Larsen, hee’s seek, all broke out by 
der face. Noddings so bad, I t’ink, but you 
know der men—alvays scare about de small 
pock. Dey leafe, if dey get too mooch talk 
about it.” 

‘All right, Gust. Keep it quiet, and do as 
well as you can about breakfast. Dr. Bond 
is at the mill, and I’ll phone him to come up 
right away.” 

“‘Brede he help me as bull cock. He know 
de vork, und he not talk so mooch any- 
vays. Und Larsen not been out of hees 
room.” 

Dr. Bond looked Larsen over critically, 
and then laughed. 

“It’s only measles, John. If you can just 
make the men believe that! But just now 
he’s a sick man—can’t be moved, and neecs 
looking after. If there was somebody cool- 
headed, not likely to imagine things, that 
would volunteer, it would keep the men 
from talking. There’s nothing difficult to 
do. I could send up a nurse, but you know 
how the men would take that.” 

“Yes, I know,” said Scarborough, soberly. 

“You get Brede,” broke in Gust. ‘‘I need 
heem, but more as dot must der camp haf 
vorkmans. Und so little iss dere to Brede’s 
talk, he can’t vaste none of it lying. Der 
men beliefe heem. If he say it measles, 
measles so it iss.” 

“Will he do it?” 

“‘T don’t know. Larsen beat heem up ven 
he virst coom, und Brede not lofe heem 
mooch. Und dere iss Brede’s garten, und 
cordvoods, und udder tings. Still, Brede got 
some fonny ideas. I go get heem.” 

“Sugarplum,” said Mr. Scarborough, 
when the boy came, “Larsen’s got measles, 
nothing dangerous, but he’s a sick man, 
just the same. Somebody’s got to look after 
him, and for a while be shut up with him— 
somebody that won’t get excited over it, so 
the men won’t think it’s small pox. Have 
you ever had measles?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

‘Will you take on the job? Yes, I haven’t 
forgotten we were going to Spokane. And 
we still will if you say no to this, and it will 
be all right with me.” 

“How long?” 

‘A week, maybe two.” 

The Sugarplum looked a bit wistfully 
toward his garden, where the string beans 
were beginning to ripen, the early carrots 
coming along toward maturity. 

“Yes, sir, I’ll do it as well as I can, if Dr. 
Bond will tell me about things.” 

“By Copenhagen,” said Gust after the 
boy and Dr. Bond had gone in to their 
patient, “dot coom hard. I don’t mean dot 
Scout bizness by Spokane—dot can vait—but 
Brede’s garten can’t vait. Yust as t’ings get 
ripe, und der veeds grow best. Brede lofe 
dot garten like I lofe my kitchen.” 

“We'll have to get it looked after,” said 
Scarborough. 
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(Meaning—What a Pippin of a Rifle) 






Thrilled to his shoe soles because 
he has his Model 57 Winchester. 
Got it! —and you couldn’t take it 
away from him without a scrap. 
Just his size, just his weight, just his 
idea of a perfect, straight-shooting, 
bolt action .22 rifle. It is a light- 
weight edition of the celebrated 
Model 52 Winchester, the“King of 
Small Bore Rifles.” When loaded 
with those gleaming, golden, 
Winchester Kopperklad long rifle 
cartridges he wouldn’t sell it for a 
hundred dollars. 


And yet,—the price is only $24.50. 
















Winchester Model 57 
and Kopperklads are 
the perfect combina- 
tion for boys. Tell 
your dad about them. 
Most likely he knows, 
but if he doesn’t, take 
him to see them at 
your dealer’s. 
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booklet for 
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catalog describing the finest 
line of models, kits and supplies 
your money can buy. Prices 
from 50 cents to $25.00. 
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Brede, all right—like ox by der crockery. 
Vell, it yust haf to go. Maybe Brede, 
bimeby, he safe somet’ings.” 

Dr. Bond was right. The Sugarplum’s 
quiet acceptance of the nursing job quieted 
all rumors of small pox. Brede himself was 
both approved and criticised by the men 
for taking care of his old enemy. Over the 
untended garden they grieved, without doing 
anything about it. The bull cook’s chores 
were for the time being parceled out among 
such men as were willing to help, and one 
morning Gust got the surprise of his life 
on finding Larrimore blistering his soft 
office worker’s hands at the woodpile. And 
that evening he got another one. In the 
fading afterglow he took a regretful look over 
toward the Sugarplum’s garden; and he dis- 
covered somebody bent over, busily hoeing. 
It was Larrimore. 

““By—by—oh, dere ain’t no place on der 
= to say it vid,” he ejaculated. “But by 
gollies, I say it to heem some odder vay. 
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Right avay I must get Mist. Scarbraw to 
telephone for me by Lewistown.” 

At supper next evening Larrimore seemed in 
unusually good spirits. But he was in a hurry. 

“Vat’s your rush about your eats?” 
growled Gust from the kitchen. ‘For vat | 
cook you haf not der interest?” 

“No, it’s all right, Gust. But I’ve got 
some things to do.” 

“Yaw? Vell, to-night, you sit and eat, 
maybe longer as you t’ink. Vait a minute.” 

He fussed about secretively in the kitchen 
for a moment or two, and then bore to Larri- 
more a big mixing bowl, covered with another 
one, and ‘set it down before the bewildered 
clerk. 

“You dot kind of feller now like I told 
you. Und Gust, he keep hees promise, even 
if I send to Lewistown for dem.” 

He yanked off the covering bowl. 

“‘Sugarplums, Larrimore, from a friendt. 
Because you vas goot to heem! You eat 
strawberries now till you bust! Hein?” 











| The Cowardice of Chundra Lal 
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man’s face as he answered the boy’s last 
question. 

‘The way to the fort. Ai—whilst daylight 
lasts take thy course by yonder mountain, 
keeping it always on thy right hand. But 
when dusk falls, look aloft and bear straight 
towards the star which your honored uncle 
hath taught me is named the ‘Dog Star,’ 
and so shall ye soon come to the fort.” 

Intently Gary listened to his companion’s 
words, then with a curt nod he turned on his 
heels, and without another word marched off 
up the nulla, whilst the Sikh stood there 
watching him, a strange look on his hand- 
some face. 

Suddenly the native threw down his long 
rifle, thrust two fingers into his cartridge belt, 
withdrew one of the cartridges and with this 
held between his fingers ran swiftly after the 
departing boy, shouting as he ran. 

‘“Well?” said Gary, turning as Chundra Lal 
drew up to him, “what is it now?” 

““O Chota-sahib,” panted the Sikh, holding 
out the cartridge in his fingers, ‘‘see what that 
dog of a cook hath given me. I told him to 
fetch my ‘“‘bundook” and its ammunition, 
and lo! he hath given me the gun, but ammu- 
nition for the heavy hunting rifle, and I am 
now as good as unarmed.” 

“Well,” repeated Gary enquiringly, ‘‘and 
what do you expect me to do for you then?” 

For a moment the man hesitated. 

“The chota sahib has his little gun,” 
he said at last, pointing to the pistol at 
Gary’s waist, ‘‘and mayhap it will relieve 
him of weight if he gives me his ‘bundook’ 
and its ammunition, for there is some way 
to go yet, and ’tis not likely that any enemy 
will be met with between here and Kol!” 

Gary listened to this cool proposal with 
lifted eyebrows. Then with a careless shrug 
of his shoulders he unslung his short rifle, 
unbuckled the heavy belt of .303 ammu- 
nition and passed it over to the Sikh. 

“‘Chundra Lal thanks thee,’’ said the man, 
taking the weapon and strapping the belt 
round his waist, ‘“‘may the gods guide thee 
swiftly to the fort at Kol.” ‘ 

Once more Gary turned to go but the Sikh 
stayed him. 

‘‘Wait, Chester Sahib,” he said earnestly, 
“if all goes well we shall mayhap meet 
again. But if misfortune cometh and you 
see Holingwood Sahib and I be not there, 
will you, of your bounty, tell him what hath 
passed here between us? And he will wnder- 
stand!” 

Gary regarded the Sikh’s earnest look 
with a puzzled frown. Then nodding a 
promise, he half turned, and on impulse 
held out his hand to the native. 

Chundra Lal looked at the outstretched 
hand in amazement. Then up over his 
smooth brown forehead there came a dark 
red flush. Taking the hand between his 
fingers, he carried it swiftly to his forehead, 
bent down in deep obeisance and with some 
muttered words too indistinct for the boy to 
hear he swung round and hurried off down 
the nulla to the spot where he had thrown 
down his rifle. 

Gary stood watching the tall figure for a 
moment, then he too turned and made his 
way up the dried-up stream bed in the oppo- 
site direction. 


ND now came the real trial of strength 
for Gary. Forward he strode, a medley 
of bitter thoughts to keep him company on 
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his lonely journey. Passing out of the nulla 
his way took him once more across trackless 
desert, the sun pouring down upon him with 
pitiless intensity. 

Once he imagined he heard the sound of 
firing behind him and he halted a moment to 
listen. But no further sound came to his 
straining ears and he realized that he must 
have been mistaken. 

And now the nerve strain and the ceaseless 
marching through the heat began to tell 
upon him severely. To make matters worse 
he had at last come to the end of his small 
supply of water, with no sign or prospect of 
renewing it. But still he plodded stubbornly 
onwards. Presently the hot Indian sun 
dropped lower and lower in the far horizon, 
until at last it disappeared below the earth’s 
surface in a blood red ball of fire, bringing 
some small measure of relief to the parched 
and rapidly tiring boy. 

And now in the darkness of the mysterious 
desert night he struggled forward, footsore, 
his tongue black and swollen with thirst, 
weary unto death, but ever the gallant spirit 
of him keeping him going, eyes always on 
be star which was to guide him to the distant 
ort. 

Before long he began to mutter to himself 
as he walked, and as time went on he fell 
occasionally, and then more frequently, 
but always he fought off the exhaustion which 
was fast claiming him, and eyes staring 
glassily, he reeled along, a dirty, ragged, 
walking automaton, driven by one force, 
and one force only, the will to get help for 
those depending on him. 

At last his progress became little more than 
a succession of falls, and he was on the very 
edge of utter collapse when his almost 
sightless eyes spied a glimmer of light ahead. 
With a hoarse croak he shambled forward 
again, but for a last time he fell, and lay there 
on the still burning Sand, the stars winking 
solemnly above him, unable to rise again. 
One last moment of co-ordinate thought he 
had, and loosening his revolver from its 
holster he dragged it slowly forth. Summon- 
ing up his last ounce of strength he worked 
one finger desperately round the trigger guard 
and pulled the trigger quickly, three times in 
succession, then fell back once more, dead to 
the world and everything in it. 

But his message had gone forth, and pres- 
ently khaki-clad men had ridden out from the 
fort to investigate the ghostly shots. 

“Why, it’s only a kid,” said the grim- 
faced officer of the patrol as he bent over the 
deathly still form which they had almost 
ridden down. ‘Poor little beggar! I wonder 
where the deuce he has come from—and 
why—all alone!” 

Picking up the limp figure, the officer 
placed him across his saddle, and soon they 
had Gary within the fort walls. 

Applying restoratives, they quickly had 
the lad sitting up, and to a group of officers 
which included General Collins, Com- 
mandant of the Kol fort, Gary related his 
story. 

At once the General hurried forth, and 
within an hour two relief columns were on 
their way, one large and the other small. 
The larger column carried small mountain 
guns and Vickers-Maxims, whilst the smaller 
force was mounted and more mobile, thei! 
plan being to hurry forward to the spot 
where Commissioner Holingwood and his 
bearers had been left, and then to warn the 
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entire countryside of possible approaching 
danger from the North. 


Two days later, Gary, now completely re- 
covered, sallied forth, this time on horse- 
back, in the company of a corporal and two 
troopers. Swiftly they rode, taking a more 
direct route than that along which the boy 
had staggered only two days ago. 

At last they came within sight of the en- 
campment, now peopled by the small relief 
force which had gone on ahead. Riding in, 
the first figure Gary saw was that of his uncle, 
and with a cry of thankfulness he rushed 
toward the Commissioner. 

“Oh, uncle!”’ he cried, ‘“‘I am so glad to see 

you all safe and sound again.” 
“ “And I to see you, Gary, my boy,” said 
his uncle huskily. ‘‘I have done nothing but 
worry about you since you left. Now, can 
you give me some news of Chundra Lal, 
these good fellows seemed to know nothing 
whatever about him.” 

“Good heavens!” exclaimed the boy in 
amazement, “‘haven’t you seen him. Hasn’t 
he returned here?” 

The Commissioner shook his head and 
looked at the boy anxiously. 

“No,” he said slowly, “‘we haven’t seen 
a sign of Chundra Lal since you both left 
here. But come into my tent and tell me all 
about it.” 

Following his uncle inside the little canvas 
structure, Gary at once proceeded to relate 
everything, up to the time when he and 
Chundra Lal had parted in the distant nulla, 
omitting nothing from his narrative. 

“And his last words to me were—‘Tell 
Holingwood Sahib what hath passed be- 
tween us here. And he will understand!’” 
concluded Gary, looking at his uncle for en- 
lightenment. 

The tall Commissioner stood up, both 
hands behind his back, one top-booted foot 
describing mysterious patterns aimlessly on 
the sandy tent floor. 

“T think I understand,” he said at last, 
musingly. ‘Then suddenly he leaped into 
action. ‘‘Come,” he said shortly, ‘if you’re 
not too tired, and can lead us to that nulla. 
I think we shall find Chundra Lal not a 
thousand miles from there!” 

And so it proved to be. 

Borrowing a horse from one of the troopers, 
the Commissioner swung up into the saddle— 
the fever had now left him as quickiy as it 
had come, little the worse for its ravages— 
and accompanied by Gary and half a dozen 
of the soldiers who instantly volunteered to 
accompany them, the little cavalcade swung 
out of the camp, and made off across the 
desert at top speed. 

Arrived at the nulla—Gary had remem- 
bered the way only too well—they clattered 


down its slope and entered its shady rocki- 
ness. 

Half way up the boulder-strewn track they 
came upon a still, white-clad form spread- 
eagled on the sand. Looking down at the 
dead tribesman, Commissioner Holingwood 
smiled grimly to himself, and cantered on. 
And then they passed more and more dead 
natives, lying in all sorts of attitudes, but 
all killed by bullets, and still the Com- 
missioner rode on. 

Then at last did they come to Chundra 
Lal, and now Gary began to see things, and 
to understand things which before had 
appeared in a far different light. 

The Sikh’s terror—all play acting, superbly 
done.’ His assumed cowardice—assumed to 
beguile the boy into going forward on the 
least dangerous part of the mission, leaving 
him, a superb rifle shot, armed with his 
own long rifle and Gary’s short service 
weapon with plenty of ammunition, to 
hold up the wild band of pursuers whom 
he had observed for hours were dogging 
their tracks waiting a favorable moment to 
attack them. 

And Chundra Lal had held up the pursuers 
to some purpose. Selecting an almost im- 
pregnable position behind two large rocks, 
the overhanging cliff protecting his back and 
flank, he had done tremendous execution 
amongst his attackers, the rapidity of his 
fire giving them to believe that they had 
cornered both of the fugitives. 

At last, however, his ammunition had 
given out—and the game seemed to be ended. 
After a while the hill-men had divined this 
fact, and had hurtled down upon the one 
lone defender. 

But Chundra Lal, hero to the last, had not 
waited to be butchered alive. It was evident 
that, leaping out from behind his breast- 
work, the tall Sikh had clubbed his long 
rifle. And, like a Viking of old, had gone 
down fighting. Wounded in a dozen places, 
he had at last been dragged down by sheer 
weight of numbers, and stabbed to death 
by his pitiless foes. 

But around him the silent spectators saw 
a circle of his dead enemies, fitting witness 
to the Sikh’s undying spirit, a gallant end to 
a very gallant soul. 

Hastily snatching off his hat, Gary gazed 
down at Chundra Lal, and wondered if the 
spirit of the gallant soldier would be looking 
down upon him, and forgiving him for the 
base thoughts he had so recently harbored 
against this very king among men. 

And for a brief moment it seemed—but 
perhaps it was only imagination—that the 
handsome face, curiously calm and unmarred 
by bullet or knife, smiled back at him under- 
standingly, bringing a strange sense of peace 
and happiness to Gary’s troubled soul. 
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locked together. And Jack kn w, from the 
smooth, swift glide of his own shell, that 
his crew was functioning as he believed only 
a McGowan-trained crew could function. 

He felt confidence in the knowledge that 
Hickson was pulling the oar behind him. 
He knew Phil would match him, back him, 
stroke for stroke to the end. And he knew 
that as long as he was conscious he would 
drive his own muscles to the last ounce of 
power at their command. The rest of the 
crew were proven veterans. The cox knew 
his men, and knew how to judge pace. Mc- 
Gowan, if sitting in the cox’s seat, could get 
no more out of them. 

A welling roar from the crowd signaled 
a spurt, and Jack set himself to raise the 
beat. It came with the sharp command of 
the cox and they were rowing thirty-six 
strokes to the minute. The gox was chanting 
the beat with a cadence that seemed to pull 
the oars through the water, sweep them 
back to dig in, and lift the shell forward with 
increasing speed. 

The strain began to tell. Jack’s eyes stung 
with the sweat that streamed down his fore- 
head. The water felt thick against the oar. 
Every separate sinew was rebelling against 
the punishment received. His chest felt 
tight, constricted, his breathing painful. 
Mouth and throat were parched. The 
agony was on. 

But the cox was fighting now. His voice 
begged, commanded, whipped and stung. 
His eyes gleamed feverishly above the 
megaphone. His voice was strangely hoarse. 
His body swayed with the beat. And now 
he began to single out each man, urged him 
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on, whip up his failing strength, make him 
assume his individual responsibility. 

St. Stephens spurted at the three-quarter 
mark. Jefferson took up the challenge. The 
Athens cox, staring for a moment into 
Jack’s eyes accepted the double challenge. 
“Ready! Up! Digl Dig! Pull—men! For 
Athens!!” 

Agony gripped the eights now. Jack lost 
all consciousness of the shouting crowd. He 
no longer looked for the other shells. He 
listened for the cox’s voice, watched him to 
anticipate commands, forced himself to 
think that he could meet any command with 
some as yet untried reserve. 

And still he thought of Phil Hickson pull- 
ing behind him; remembered the day Hickson 
had grasped his hand and said: ‘You were 
great.’”” Remembered, too, the smiles between 
the group in the room that night. It was so 
clear now, clear that McGowan had picked 
him for stroke long ago. Hickson had known. 
Possibly others had known. He had earned 
the place. 

Alexander—Athens, beat in his brain in 
time with the cox’s chant. He was an 
Alexander of Athens at last—if they won. 
His father must be in the crowd. Athens 
must win, they must! And the cox was 
shouting the final command. They were 
going up to forty—the finishing beat. 

He counted three and set the pace as the 
cox shouted it. It was agony, but the end 
was near. There was a smooth, new power 
in the shell—the effort of men giving their 
all before the end. Their entire beings were 
centered on the oars, pulling them through 
water that dragged heavily at the light blades, 
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of Chief Long Lance Shoe 





1 Unique Indian Design 
2 Dodging Pivot 





3 Emergency Brake 
4 Whitting Piyor 
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TAKE JIM’S TIP and get this big 32-page book- 
let, too. Let Chief Long Lance teach you the 
silent language of Indian warriors. It’s all in the 
booklet with over 80 pictures—and the story of 
the Chief’s shoe, too!) Send for it now! 








The B. F. Goodrich Rubber Co. 
Akron, Ohio 

Enclosed find 10¢ in coin or stamps. 

Please send me “How to Speak in the Indian Sign Language” 
by Chief Long Lance. 
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**Money’s no good in the mountains, 
said Scoutmaster 
You can’t cut kindling with a 
quarter, and you can’t slice bacon with 
I'd choose a knife every 


BOY 
SCOUT KNIFE, with the collection of 
sturdy tools, is a mighty useful article 
The 
blade is heavy, sharp—of finest tem- 
pered steel—to cut deep and last long. 
The screw driver is a real one, not a 


makeshift. The bottle opener 
fits all crown caps. The drill 
and scraper do a dozen duties. 
The can opener is as practical 
as mother’s own. 

No wonder Scoutmaster 
Jones counselled the Scouts of 
his troop, as follows, ‘‘When 
you're in cash, trade some of 
it for an Ulster Official Boy 
Scout Knife—quick!” 

Scoutmasters and executives 
as well as Scouts can do a good 
deed by recommending this 
friendly accessory. Sold by 
dealers in your locality. 


THE ULSTER KNIFE WORKS 


DWIGHT DIVINE & SONS, INC. 
ELLENVILLE, N. Y. 
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FUNGUN 


Nothing elselike it. Registers 
where it hits the target. Abso- 
lutely harmless. Looks like a 
realgun.improve your marks 
manship—indoorsor out.Price # 
$1.00. If your dealer can't sup- 
ply you write: Deeks Mfg., Co., 
Inc.,109 Arch St., Camden, N.J, 
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Now, fellows! you 

can have a Haskell of 

your own — this beauti- 

ful all-wood canoe that 

you'll be able to handle like 

an Indian guide. One-piece shell 
of 3-ply veneer only }; inch thick 
stands up under roughest treatment 
— watertight —-SAFE—ALWAYS! 
The lightest, fastest canoe of them 
all! And now, at the new low price 
— it’s yours for only $25 down! 


NOW EASY to OWN your OWN! 


The small down payment with the new 
low price puts you in command of the 
World’s Finest Canoe — the first choice 
of enced woodsmen — the SAFEST 
canoe ever built! Write for full informa- 
tion on this different canoe NOW! 


HASKELL BOAT CO: 
232 E. LUDINGTON ST 
LUDINGTON- MICHIGAN - 
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.* Gimpers & Travelers 


Boys! Personal belongings, wear- 
ables, linen must marked when 
you're away. CASH’S NAMES 
are the neatest, safest, most econ- 
omical method. They identify 
pesteively, Order from your dealer 


Trial Offer: 


Send 10c for one 

dozen of your own 

first name woven in fast 
thread on fine cambric tape. 


J. & J. CASH, Inc. 
150th St., South Norwalk, Conn., 
or 6412 So. Gramercy Place, 


Los Angeles, Cal. or 
120 Gray St., Belleville, Ont. 











PLUMB’ 
for Safety 


Scouts! You know that aze handles are bound 
to shrink, because they are made of wood. And, 
of course, kage loosens the axe head—makes 
it dangerous. 

But the Plumb Official Scout Axe has a pat- 
ented wedge which overcomes this. When your 
Plumb handle loosens, you just turn the screw 
— it is tight as new again. A Plumb is always 
safe. 

A keen ode. a toughened head, and a tight 
handle—a Plumb gives you all of these. At 
hardware stores o: official outfitters. 


Fayette R. Plumb, Inc., Phila., Pa., U. S. A- 
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The crowd came back to him, with cheers 
that signalized victory for some one. Through 
the roar, through the haze engulfing him, 
there was a hoarse, exultant shout. It was 
the cox’s voice, there in front of him. That 
shout sent him slumping forward, his oar 
trailing, barely in command of himself. 
Forcing his head up he looked, saw the other 
shells, and knew then, surely, that Athens 
had won. 

He could hear his name coming from the 
crowd. And the names of the other men— 
the cox’s, and the coach’s. 

The Athens crew lifted their shell from 
the water—proudly—and put it in its rack. 
Then they were rushed, lifted on the shoul- 
ders of students, marched through the 
crowd. Jack Alexander, in the lead, was 
carried close to Phil Hickson. Across the 
heads of the crowd they reached out and 
clasped hands. 

“You'll be captain,” Phil shouted. 

It was not until Jack got loose and into 
the dressing room that he met Sim Kenton. 
With him was a tall man with iron-gray hair, 
and face, for the moment, as happily youth- 
ful as his son’s. Jack said nothing and his 
father said nothing as they shook hands. 
There was no need to say anything. Weren’t 
they Alexanders—of Athens. 

Mr. Alexander took the three of them to 
dinner. It was when they left the dining 
room that they found newsboys selling the 
late evening editions. The four men saw 
it all at once—the glaring headline across 
the still damp paper. As he saw it Jack 
seemed to see the glow of a lamp behind it, 
like the night when, half dreaming, he had 
visioned it in his room. But this time, as he 
bought a paper and smoothed it out before 
him, there was no mistake. “ALEXANDER 
OF ATHENS STROKES CREW TO 
VICTORY.” That was what it said. 

‘And they’ve even got your picture,” Mr. 
Alexander said, leaning on Jack’s shoulder 
to read the write-up. ‘‘You’ll have to add 
this to the family scrapbook, son.” He 
laughed a bit unsteadily. “It’s strange 
but this might have been the same night, 
thirty years ago, when that same headline 
was in the paper, and I had just stroked 
Athens in the same regatta. Perhaps, Jack, 
there will always be an Alexander of Athens 
to carry on the tradition of the school.” 

Jack was not thinking that far ahead. 
The present was too glorious. 
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Prize-winning Letter for April 
Relative Advantages of Lighter-than-air Craft 
and Heavier-than-air Craft 


By Scout Tirey Vichers, St. Louis, Mo. 


FoR the carrying of large, heavy cargoes, 

the dirigible has an advantage that the 
airplane can never hope to equal. On the 
other hand, for the carrying of small cargoes 
at higher speeds, the airplane has a decided 
advantage. 

Should anything go radically wrong with 
the power system of a dirigible while in 
flight, the craft can be free-ballooned until 
repairs can be made. Because of its huge 
capacity, the dirigible can carry enough fuel 
and supplies to remain aloft for weeks if 
necessary. 

These reasons make the dirigible a strong 
favorite over the airplane for transoceanic 
service, for the airplane has not the large 
fuel capacity nor the ability to remain aloft 
should its power system fail. 

The airship requires a large handling crew 
when taking off or landing, and this extra 
expense gives the easily handled airplane a 
great advantage. 

Because of its ability to fly low with safety 
and to hover over one spot indefinitely, the 
dirigible has a great advantage over the air- 
plane in the fields of aerial photography, 
patrol work, and exploration. However, 
when long distances must be covered in a 
short time, as in the air-mail service, the 
dirigible cannot compete with the air- 
plane. 

Each type of craft has its own advantages, 
depending upon the nature of the work to be 
done. It would be foolish to drag out the 
Los Angeles just to carry a few sacks of mail, 
and quite impossible to crowd forty tons of 
payload into one airplane. 
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Boys! Here’s Buddy 
—the newest, handi- 
est, prettiest flash- 
light lantern! Just 
the trick for scout 
work, hikes, camp- 
ing and a hundred 
other uses! Click! 
And Buddy throws 
a brilliant light 600 
feet, yet it uses only 
two ordinary flash- 
light batteries. 
Small, simple, stur- 
dy, convenient. Weighs just 15% ounces, 
with batteries. You change batteries or 
bulb in a minute. Carry Buddy by bale 
or handles, clip it on your belt, set it solid- 
ly in any position or slip it in your pocket. 
Your dealer has the Buddy. See it, NOW. 
Try it. Snap the switch and watch the 
brilliant light. You'll want a Buddy. 
And you can have it, for the list price is 
mly $1.50, complete less batteries. Or 
$2.00 in Canada. 


DELTA ELECTRIC Co. 


Dept. 620 Marion, Indiana 
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He had at last broken through the immo- 
bility of these lean mountain faces. When 
the mountaineer recovered from his surprise 
he regarded Stan with a mixture of pity and 
shrewd doubt. 

“Son, old man Wayne cain’t hardly meet 
his old ’oman an’ a heap o’ kids. How in 
thunderous tarnation is he a-goin’ ter give 


ye a job?” 
“Ts he as poor as all that?” 
“Pore! Why, son, we’re all pore round 


these parts. With hardly a patch o’ land ter 
grow things on, an’ noway ter take ’em ter 
market after they is growed, how is a hill- 
billy goin’ ter git rich?” 

“How do folks around here make a living, 
then?” 

“Hit don’t take mech ter live on round 
yur. They grow enough corn an’ taters an’ 
sech fer themselves, an’ they gin’rally go ter 
lumberin’ or cross-tyin’ or telephone-polin’ 
ter carry ’em through the winter. Ain’t 
nary one ever grows ~~ ter take ’em from 
one crop ter another.” He suddenly realized 
that he was answering questions instead of 
asking them, and returned to the attack at 
once. 

“What was hit ye sed yore bizness was, 
stranger?” 

“Maybe I’m a revenue officer,” 
Stan. 

“Son, ye’re safe in sayin’ that jest as long 
as we know hit hain’t so. Rev’ noors ain’t 
eggzactly welcome in these parts.” 

“T guess not. Not in the home of moon- 
shine.” 

“Reckon ye’ve been readin’ a lot o’ them 
books an’ ’spects ter find a blockader an’ 
still at every creek,” replied the other with 
some disgust. Stan ‘detected an undercurrent 
of watchfulness in his tone, however, and 
wasn’t surprised when he said, 

“Blockade licker is gettin’ p’int-blank 
scarce in these hills. ’Cose, the big fellers 
what go in fer wholesalin’ air still in the 
bizness. But don’t ye go projectin’ round 
these creeks a-lookin’ fer stills. Ye won’t 
find any, an’ ye shore may find somethin’ ye 
hain’t lookin’ fer.” 

Stan saw that he had awakened the suspi- 
cions that sleeps in the minds of all mountain 
people. He regretted that he had brought up 
the subject. He decided that the time had 
come to lay his cards on the table and begin 
the foundation for the friendships he would 
need if he were to accomplish his mission in 
the mountains. 

“You’ve got me wrong,” he told his 
acquaintance, who returned to a minute in- 
spection of his gun. “I expect to live in 
these parts for a long time. You see, I’m 
Stanley Wayne, and old man Wayne is my 
father.” 

If Stan had announced his recent return 
from a visit to Mars, or a proposed trip to 
the moon, the mountaineer would have gone 
on cleaning his piece, making perhaps a polite 
comment. Now, the gun slipped from his 
hand and fell to the floor. The hounds 
jumped up at this sudden noise and began 
a mingled barking and baying. As though 
ashamed of displaying so much surprise the 
hunter slowly picked up his gun and ran his 
rag through it with assumed deliberation. 
The dogs lay down again. and for perhaps half 
a minute not a sound was made. 

“So ye’ve come back from furrin’ parts 
ter be a hill-billy,” said the older one pres- 
ently. Stan was to learn that anywhere out- 
side the mountains was “furrin,” and its 
inhabitants accordingly “furriners.” 

“That’s it,” replied Stan with a smile. 

The other looked at him keenly. “Any 
idea what ye’re goin’ ter be up agin’ way up 
thar with the boomers?” 

Stan didn’t know and just then didn’t 
care much. The foremost idea in his mind 
was to be re-united with his family. ‘I sup- 
pose there’ll be lots of work,” he said ab- 
sently, wondering more than ever how his 
people would greet him. 

“Plenty o’ work, jest a toddick o’ food, an 
more’n likely lots 0’ folks what won’t wel- 
come ye nary a bit. But ef ye want ter take 
a chance an root out with the b’ars I reckon 
it’s yore biziness.” 

Stan’s jaws clamped together. Why was 
it that everyone was warning him against 
venturing into these mountains? Everyone, 
from Mr. Royce right on down the line, 
seemed determined to frighten him, to pre- 
vent him from returning to his people. Well, 
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he wasn’t going to be frightened by old 








TO NEW SCOUTS 


(First Class Scouts and Second Class Scouts Already Know This) 


There is one disagreeable thing that happens in all camps, and unless 
steps are taken to avoid it, it will likely spoil an otherwise perfect 
holiday. It is bugs, insects, especially mosquitoes. You can’t expect 
snappy days if bites and buzzes keep you awake at night. 


Probably the scout executive will see to it that there is plenty of 
Flit in camp. But it is a good thing to make sure by asking, or by 
packing a can of Flit and a Flit Sprayer. Then you are sure of 
complete comfort. 


And be sure it is Flit, in the yellow can with the black band. If 
it is not Flit, it may not be powerful enough to kill the insects, and 
may not be the kind that repels as well as kills. After all, the buzz 
is almost as bad as the bite. And Flit will keep mosquitoes away 
from you for a long time if you spray the bedding and the inside of 
the tent, or spray your clothing when on a hike. It does not stain. 





TO SCOUT EXECUTIVES 


Write to Stanco Distributors, Inc., 
2 Park Ave., New York City, for in- 
formation as to the best place to 
purchase your camp supplies of Flit, 
and the best size container to stock. 
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Hew would you like to be Tom Struthers, young 
owner of Spirit Island located in the far reaches 
of Great Stuart Lake in Northern British Columbia? 
Legend said that Kashee Gwali, old Indian medicine 
man, had disappeared centuries before with a great 
sack of nuggets. Quite by accident while swimming 
one day Tom dove down under some submerged 
rocks and came up in a subterranean cavern. He 
found more than the treasure and the bones of 
Kashee Gwali. In fact, if Sergeant Malone of the 
North West Mounted hadn’t come to the rescue, there 
wouldn’t be any story to tell about the Treasure of 
Kashee Gwaili. 


BROTHER fought brother even during the Revolu- 
tion! Many splendid families were broken by 
conflicting love of freedom and loyalty to home and 
the clan. If you want to learn what the Revolution 
meant to two Scotch boys, don’t miss* THE OATH 
OF CULLODEN by Paschal N. Strong. 
‘i is the time of the year when you can learn most 
in the out-of-doors. Learn some of the fascinating 
things that are going on all about you. You'll enjoy 
vel bit of OUTDOOR SLEUTHING by Raymond 
. Ditmars. 


THE JULY ISSUE WILL BE PACKED WITH 
THESE AND A GREAT DEAL MORE, TOO! 


















12 BIG ISSUES FOR $2.00 








BOYS’ LIFE MAGAZINE 
Park Avenue Building, New York, N. Y. 


For the enclosed $1.00, $2.00, $3.50 (cross out two) please send BOYS’ 
LIFE for six months, one year, two years (cross out two), beginning with the 
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women’s gossip. Yet—if the mountain 

ple wanted to, there was no doubt they could 
make things more than hot for him. He 
shrugged his shoulders and returned to his 
room. : 

Supper that night was shared with the 
hotel proprietor and a few lumbermen who 
had come down from Tennessee, but a few 
miles away. Stan hurried through it as fast 
as decency permitted, and then took a stroll 
in the twilight. He made arrangements to 
secure a boy to guide him to his father’s 
house the next morning, and returned to the 
hotel. As he entered he heard loud and 
boisterous laughter coming from the main 
room of the hotel, and was not surprised to 
find that a new party of mountaineers had 
arrived. He entered the dimly lit room hop- 
ing to make his way unobserved through the 
corridor and to his own room. Luck was 
against him, however. One of the moun- 
taineers, evidently the leader of the newly 
arrived party, spied him as he passed the 
circle of yellow light. Instantly he let out 
a roar that stopped all conversation and 
focussed the attention of everyone on Stan. 

‘Jest one moment thar, young feller,” he 
sang out in a loud nasal voice, thick with 
mountain moonshine. “Step into the light 
yur whar we kin all see ye.” 

Stan hesitated. Something in the voice 
went against the grain, and although he was 
anxious to win the friendship of the mountain 
people in the vicinity, he could not bring 
himself to meekly obey this summons. But 
his hesitancy was short lived. Someone in 
the rear gave him a vigorous push, projecting 
him into the center of the circle. 

He wished he had changed into his newly 
bought clothes. His neatly cut suit made him 
a conspicuous figure. Loud guffaws greeted 
his appearance into the light, and he flushed 
angrily. Then, seeing a vacant chair on the 
edge of the circle he sat down as nonchalantly 
as he could. The large mountaineer with 
the nasal voice left his seat and came over 
to Stan. He towered over him, a bulky giant 
of the hills, now somewhat the worse for 
liquor. 

“Ts this the feller ye was tellin’ we-uns 
about?” he asked the hotel keeper, jerking 
a large and dirty thumb at Stan. 

The hotel keeper nodded briefly, and the 
mountaineer concentrated his attention on 
Stan. 

“So ye’re one o’ the Waynes, air ye? Wall, 
stand up an’ give us a look at ye.” 

Stan, feeling anything but comfortable, 
returned the gaze as coolly as he could, but 
made no effort to rise. 

“Did ye hear me tell you-uns ter stand 
up?” bellowed the other. 

“T heard you,” repliéd Stan quietly, al- 
though his heart was beating a tattoo in his 
breast. “‘And you don’t see me standing up, 
do you?” 

A silence, deep and ominous, fell on the 
room. Then several men laughed. Stan 
could not tell whether the laughter came 
from sympathy with him or in anticipation of 
the fun that was to follow. The next instant, 
a pair of arms seized him in a vice-like grip, 
lifted him high out of his seat, and brought 
him down to the floor in a steam hammer 
blow. He rocked dizzily on his feet. 

“That'll teach ye mountain manners, 
young feller. Now suppose ye tell we-uns 
jest what ye air doin’ back in these hills?” 

Stan looked about quickly. Some of the 
group, but not those who had accompanied 
this mountaineer, gave him an encouraging 
nod. It was evident that the mountain 
giant, where he was not feared, was not a 
popular person. Perhaps, too, Stan’s pluck 
had won their quick sympathy. At any 
rate, he decided that not all the hillsmen were 
against him, and the thought lent him 
courage. 

“Air ye goin’ ter talk?” demanded his 
formidable opponent, “‘or do ye want a taste 
o’ our mountain medicine?” 


Stan met his gaze squarely. “I'll talk 
when I want to,”’ he said, carving each word 
distinctly, “and right now, I don’t want to.” 

The mountaineer lunged at him with a 
vicious blow that would have felled an ox. 
But the blow, compared to the lightning-like 
jabs of the boxing ring, was obvious and 
clumsy. Stan stepped lightly to one side, 
and the hillsmen nearly spun around with 
the force of his onslaught. Someone laughed 
again. The sound goaded the hillsman to 
fury. He rushed upon Stan with an agility 
surprising in one of his weight. But he was 
up against some one skilled in footwork, and 
his young opponent again side-stepped, this 
time, however, keeping one leg in place. 
The oncoming mountaineer tripped heavily, 
and the house shook to the foundations as 
he went down. 
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There is only one DAN 
BEARD. The National Scout 
Commissioner and great out- 
doorsman is Chief at the 


Dan Beard 
Woodcraft 
Camp 


in a primitive forest on a 
beautiful Pennsylvania moun- 
tain lake. 


“CAN’T YOU HEAR THE WILD; 
IT’S CALLING YOU” 


The trees are whispering it; 
The brooks are babbling it; 
The lake is laughing it; 

The stars are twinkling it; 
The winds are shouting it; 
The flapjacks are flapping it. 


Our boys are taught to do 
the very things they WANT 
TO DO: Overnight hiking; 
Horsemanship; Canoeing; 
Swimming; Trailing; Archery; 
Aviation; Nature lore; Camp 
lore; Indian lore; Handicraft. 
Ask Dad to sign you up in the 
only camp of its kind in the 
world. 


Not a Scout Camp, but, for 
those who are Scouts, an in- 
tensive Scouting course under 
competent Scout leaders. Merit 
badges awarded by local court 
of honor. 
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GIVE YOUR HEART 
TO A DOG AND A CANOE 


Fettows say there are no better pals. They all 
have different ideas about dogs. But when it 
comes to canoes, they’re pretty sure to pick an 
“Old Town.” No wonder! ‘Old Towns” are 
modeled after Indian birch-barks, The Indians per- 
fected perfect balance, ease of handling, and a 
swift gliding motion. All those tricks of the 
Indians’ trade are in “Old Towns.” But “Old 
Towns” are stronger than birch-barks! 

An “Old Town” lasts for years. Free catalog 
shows many mode!ls— paddling, sailing and square- 
stern. As low as $67. With sponsons if you like, 
Also big, fast, seaworthy, all-wood family boats, 
speedy step- -planes, rowboats and dinghies. Write 
today. Old Town Canoe Co., 196 Middle St., 
Old Town, Maine. 


‘Old Town Canoes” 
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BOYS AND GIRLS! 
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brate a real 4th of July. This 
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Hat i a Money Maker 


A Kwik-Up Jr. Pop Stand stops motorists, 
sells more pop every day and is comfortable. 
Just like owning a store—you enjoy running 
it and make more money than any stand in 


miles. The Kwik-Up Stand is portable. Cov- 
ered with black and orange striped canvas 
like the concession stands at fairs, Write for 
a circular and low price to readers of Boys’ 


zife, 
CLOSE-TO-NATURE CoO. 
30 Bridge Place Colfax, Iowa 
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Stan looked about for a way of escape. 
There was murder in the man’s eye now, and 
Stan knew that if he again came within reach, 
nothing would stop him. But, short of actual 
flight, there was no way out of it, and al- 
though his knees shook perceptibly, and the 
blood left his face, he could not bring himself 
to ignominiously run away. 

The mountaineer was up now, advancing 
on Stan slowly but ruthlessly. His two im- 
mense fists were clenched, his face was 
purple with rage, and Stan could see the great 
muscles bulging under his shirt sleeves. He 
backed slowly away, but now the hillsmen 
who had entered with the mountain giant 
formed a line on either side of him, and he 
found himself backing against the wall of 
the room, with escape out of the question. 

He could expect no mercy from this nearly 
crazed mountaineer, and the thought of 
those two iron fists smashing into him sent 
his heart into his throat. For one wild second 
he was tempted to break through the lines 
of hillsmen, break away from this nightmare 
and fly with all the fleetness of his two good 
legs. Then, every fiber of his being revolted 
at the thought. He gritted his teeth, and 
determined to go down fighting with every 








breath in his body. 
(To be continued in Boys’ Lire for July) 





The Sentinel of 
Buckhorn 


(Concluded from page 16) 











He hurried along with his flashlight pierc- 
ing the gloom, hunting for Puncho. After a 
time he found him. The horse was peacefully 
grazing. 

The dog was still trying to lead on. Jim 
stopped, puzzled. Suddenly he thought 
of Bill. That must be it. Bill was in trouble. 
The dog had come from the home ranch to 
warn him. 

He caught Puncho and led him back to 
the shed. At this move there came another 
frenzied outburst from the dog. He ran off 
in the darkness, barking, only to race back 
and tug at Jim’s trousers leg. Jim tried to 
explain. It was misunderstood. Spotty 
was even more insistent than ever. Jim 
saddled hurriedly and galloped off down the 
canyon in the night. This seemed to satisfy 
the dog entirely. Every time Jim flashed the 
light to the front, its rays picked up the little 
terrier racing on before. 

Jim was now full of apprehension for his 
partner. Many thoughts chased themselves 
through his mind as he swung along down the 
canyon. In rapid review their whole five 
years of partnership flashed through his mind, 
like a racing moving picture. He urged 
Puncho to greater speed, going over in his 
mind the various accidents that might have 
befallen Bill. 

Puncho stopped at the pasture gate at the 
home ranch. Jim threw back the gate 
without dismounting and galloped on. The 
farther he went, the more excited he became. 

At the ranch yard he leaped from his sad- 
dle and rushed into the house. Bill’s bed- 
room door stood open. Jim hurried in, 
flashlight in hand. Bill seemed to be sleeping 
peacefully. Jim shook him savagely. 

“You all right?” he panted. 

Bill reared to a sitting position and rubbed 
his eyes. He blinked at Jim sleepily. 

“Now ain’t that a heck of a question to 
wake a feller up to ask him?” he growled. 
“You gone crazy? Why ain’t you up home 
in bed? Say! You ain’t had no liquor, have 
you?” 

Jim heaved a huge sigh of relief and ex- 
plained. 

“That durned stray dog that followed me 
out from town today, ranted around up 
there trying to get me headed down this way, 
until I figured that something awful had hap- 
pened to you.” 

‘That little black and white cuss?” Bill 
wanted to know. “I fired him outa here on 
the run, just after you left this evenin’. He’s 
gosh-awful poor. Looks to me like you’d 
treat your dog better than that.” 

“Now what do you suppose was wrong 
with that little runt?” puzzled Jim. “He 
was certainly rearin’ to get me down here 
for some reason.” 


HE WENT to the door and called the dog. 
Spotty came snea in, very un- 
certain of his welcome. Bill lighted his 
lamp and the two partners studied the little 
terrier. 
‘“‘He’s just plain bugs,” decided Bill with 
a wise shake of the head. ‘‘Wanted to come 
into your cabin may 
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How ‘Telephone Lines 
make big Radio 


“Hook-[ J ps” possible 


C1 A Bell System Advertisement 


Rapio programs or broadcasts of national 
events can be heard in New York, Chicago, 
San Francisco or wherever you hap n to 
be by simply tuning in on the nearest broad- 
casting station connected with the network 
carrying that program. But it is interesting 
to know how the “‘hook-up”’ of telephone 
circuits is especially arranged so as to con- 
nect the point where the program is in prog- 
ress with the various stations broadcasting it. 

The original sounds are directed at a spe- 
cial telephone transmitter called a micro- 
phone. This instrument receives the sound 
waves and turns them into ripples of elec- 
tric current. From the **mike’’ these ripples 
or sound currents, passing through a vacuum 
tube amplifier which strengthens them, are 
carried over wires to the telephone office. 
From here they are sent out over the coun- 
try over the long distance lines. 

These lines have additional circuits branch- 
ing off at points along their route, and these 
branches lead to the individual broadcasting 
stations. At various points along the lines 
the sound currents are strengthened by 
amplifiers. 

Special care must be taken that trouble oc- 
curring in one part of the circuit will not 
affect the rest of the network. This is done 
by separating the branch line from the rest 
of the network by means of a one-way ampli- 
fier at the junction point. This piece of ap- 
pafatus prevents any short circuit or other 
trouble on the branch line from interfering 
with the program going along the main line 
to the other stations. 

The long distance telephone lines of the 
Bell System have made big hook-ups pos- 
sible, thus enabling a speech or musical pro- 
gram to reach more people at one time than 
had ever been dreamed of a few years ago. It 
has been estimated that a fifth of the entire 
population of the country sometimes listens 
in on a single program. 
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khaki 


kets for scouts, soldiers, camp- 
Size 62 x 84 inches, weight 4 
pounds, wool filled, and reinforced with extra strong 
cotton warps. The ideal blanket for campers, made 


by a concern ex need in blanket manufacture 
for many years. 

An excellent buy for $3.50. Send postal or express 
money order for $3.50 for each blanket, or have Dad 
send a check. Blankets will be sent you by prepaid 
parcel post. If you don't think they are a real bar- 
gain, Bivy may return them and your money will be 
refunded. Here's the best way to get big, clean, 
woolly khaki blankets for camp or home. 
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THE SCOUT 
BANK BOOK 


JUST PUBLISHED 
Keep the Ninth 


Scout Law and save 
this easy way. Fun 
and Thrift at the 


same time. 


THE SCOUT 
BANK BOOK has 
pages with money 
slots on them, nickels, 
dimes, quarters and 
half-dollars—the filled 
book saves $10.00. 
There are also appro- 
priate Scout pictures 
and poems on the 
pages opposite, the 
money pages. When 
a money slot is filled, 
there are pieces of a 
colored picture puzzle 
supplied which, when 
the page is filled, 
makes a complete 
action picture of a 
noted scout. 


Book can be used 


over and over again. 


Ask for THE 
SCOUT BANK 
BOOK in any Book 
or Department Store. 
If you cannot get one 
mail this coupon with 
$1.00 and 10 cents 
for postage. 


The Platt & Munk Co., Inc. 
200 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Herewith $1.10. Send me THE 
SCOUT BANK BOOK. 











“He just 


” 


“T tried that,” explained Jim. 
naturally wanted to drag me down this way. 

“T give it up,” said Bill yawning. “Better 
go and turn your cayuse into the night 
pasture and bed yourself down. There’s no 
use ridin’ back up the canyon to-night. We'll 
pistol that little spotted devil in the morn- 
ing.” 

He turned his back and lay down once 
more, effectively closing the discussion for 
that night. Jim took the lamp out into the 
living room, placed it on the table and went 
out to care for his horse. Twice while he was 
unsaddling he stumbled over the terrier. 

“Dog,” said Jim. ‘You certainly stick 
to me like a wood tick to a deer’s ear, but 
you just can’t stay, that’s all. I couldn’t 
use you. You’d be a durned nuisance. 
Tomorrow something’s got to be done about 
you. Maybe Bill will put you away for me. 
We'll see.” 

When he returned to the house he did not 
invite Spotty in, but shut the door in his 
face. 

Next morning the partners were astir 
early. After breakfast Jim reopened the 
subject of the spotted dog. 

“Oh, I was just kiddin’ abcut killin’ him,” 
explained Bill. ‘I’d hate to pistol the little 
cuss. He never done nothin’ to me.” 

‘But listen, Bill. You just got to do it,” 
Jim pleaded. ‘“‘We sure can’t have him 
sticking around. You got a good gun, and 
then he ain’t tagged you around like he has 
me. You kill him for me, won’t you? That’s 
a good scout.” 

“‘Oh, I suppose I'll have to,” growled Bill. 
““As you say, we can’t have him around. 
I’m always the goat.” 

“Atta boy,” exclaimed Jim, delightedly. 
“But you wait till I get gone, won’t you?” 

“Yep,” agreed Bill. “I got to ride up 
Crooked Gluch this mornin’ and bring in 
that bunch of cayuses that Blaze runs with. 
I’ll ride up that far with you, and kill the 
pup when I get back.” 

The partners went out to saddle their 
horses, and just before they rode away, Jim 
caught Spotty and shut him in the saddle 
shed. They rode up the trail talking over 
range matters until they reached Crooked 
Gulch. The horses that Bill was hunting 
happened to be in sight, so Jim rode along 
and helped him turn them down the main 
canyon. This task accomplished, he rode 
away up the main canyon with a farewell 
wave of the hand. 

The morning was a lovely one, and as Jim 
rode slowly along, enjoying the beauty oi it, 
his mind went back to the night before. It 
seemed like a dream. It seemed like there 
never could have been black, spooky dark- 
ness smothering the pleasant scene like a 
woolen blanket. The birds were singing 
happily, chipmunks raced along the rims 
chirping and frisking industriously. A 
blue grouse, with a bevy of young, scattered 
into the sage brush. The old one fluttered 
crazily away as though she was wounded, 
seeking to mislead the danger from her 
babies. Jim laughed as he lounged in his 
saddle. It was indeed a wonderful morning 
and so good to be alive. 

A quarter of a mile before he reached the 
lower end of the little meadow, Puncho 
threw up his head and snorted. He wanted 
to stop in his tracks, but Jim was of a differ- 
ent mind. 

‘“‘What the heck’s the matter with you 
now?” he wanted to know. ‘Smell a bear, 
I bet. Bears won’t hurt you, come on now.” 

He caught Puncho with the spurs. Puncho 
went on, but it was under protest. Jim was 
puzzled. This was a new turn of affairs. 
Puncho had never before behaved in this 
manner. 

They reached the turn in the canyon where 
the little meadow first came into view. He 
permitted Puncho to halt, and emitted a long 
drawn whistle of surprise. Puncho’s in- 
tuition was now explained. 

It seemed that the whole side of Buckhorn 
had slipped’ off in one great, devastating 
landslide. The little meadow was no more. 
It was buried under twenty feet of débris of 
all kinds; mud, stones, broken timber and 
uprooted trees. Jim was bewildered. He 
was lost. The whole country was changed. 
Where was his little cabin? Where were his 
sheds; his corrals; his spring? Everything 
on his homestead was swept away. More 
than that, his homestead was also gone, 


buried, ruined. Two or three of the logs 
which had been his cabin, protruded from 
the slide like darts stuck in the earth. The 
slide had started near the top of the peak, 
sweeping everything before it, almost to the 
lower fence. 

Jim dismounted and went forward on foot. 
He mounted the slide and went to where the 
logs of his cabin stuck from the mud. He 
found a tin plate, twisted and bent. One 
joint of stove pipe lay on top of the slide 
seemingly little the worse for the upheaval. 
A chair, broken to kindling wood, lay near. 
He strode about, poking here and there with 
a stick. He was dazed. He could hardly 
believe his eyes. 

The thought suddenly struck him. Sup- 
pose he had been there, asleep in the cabin, 
when the slide struck. Probably his body 
would never have been recovered. Terrible 
to think about, but then he hadn’t been there. 
Why? 

He threw the stick from him and raced 
for Puncho. Spotty! It was the half- 
starved little terrier which had saved him. 
It was all very plain now. The little dog 
had felt the tremors of the approaching 
slide. Jim remembered now, the dislodging 
of the boulder on the mountain. The creak 
ing of the trees when there had been no 
wind. He had no doubt left barely in time. 
The dog had led him away. 

Puncho shied when Jim ran up. Jim 
coaxed. It was five minutes before he could 
catch his mount. An eternity. When he 
at last caught the horse, he sprang into the 
saddle and spurred him into a run. He now 
felt that never before had he gone on a 
mission of so much importance. If he could 
only het there in time. Bill had promised 
to shoot the little dog as soon as he returned 
from wrangling the horses. It seemed that 
Puncho was jumping up and down almost in 
the same spot, yet one turn after another 
unreeled itself before him. 

When he struck the big flat at the upper 
end of the home ranch, he tried to urge his 
mount to a still greater speed. This was 
impossible. He searched the ranch for a 
sight of Bill. 

Up in the tall sage brush behind the house 
he located him. Jim yelled at the top of his 
voice. The breeze was blowing from Bill to 
him. The faint report of a gun reached his 
ears. He saw Bill turn and come back to the 
house. Too late! He had a sinking feeling 
about his heart. It was only a dog. A little 
thin, stray terrier, yet to him Jim owed his 
life. He resolved that he would never forgive 
himself. 

He rode up to the house on a run and leaped 
from the saddle. Bill stood at the front door 
cleaning his gun. He looked up in surprise. 

“Well, what’s eatin’ on you now?” he 
wanted to know. ‘You look like the Utes 
was after you, and Puncho looks like he was 
all in. You gone crazy?” 

Jim sank down on the step all out of 
breath. 

“You killed him did you? Boy, that wes 
too bad!” ‘‘What’s too bad? You told 
me to kill him, didn’t you? In fact, you 
begged me to kill him if I recollect right. 
Now you're cryin’ your head off because I 
did kill him. I don’t guess you know what 
you do want.’’ 

“But Bill,” sobbed Jim. ‘He saved me 
from an awful death last night. The whole 
side of Buckhorn slid off. It swept away 
everything I had up there. The meadow 
is gone too. I’d have been under twenty feet 
of cirt right now, if it hadn’t been for that 
little spotted dog. He sure saved my life 
all right.” 

“He did?” inquired Bill, closing one eye 
and squinting through the barrel of his gun. 
““Why don’t you go tell him how glad you 
are? He’s tied to a sage brush up behind 
the house. The little cuss wouldn’t stand 
still, and I missed him with my first shot. 
When I came to shoot at him again, I found 
out that I’d forgot to reload my gun after 
shootin’ at a coyote yesterday. I’m a. 

He paused as he found himself without an 
audience. Jim was gone. A few minutes 
later, he came around the corner of the house 
with Spotty in his arms. 

“T never was so glad about anything in 
my life,” he confessed. 

“And it saves me a job I sure didn’t have 
no hankerin’ for,” said Bill as he slipped 
six fresh cartridges into his gun. 
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Prove for yourself that America’s 
finest bicycle rides easier and smoother; 
one ride tells the story. The extra 
years of superior service demonstrates 
the wisdom of buying Iver Johnson 
quality. 

Many models, sizes and color combine- 
tions. Prices from $32.50 up. 


EEE 
s THE NEW IVER JOHNSON 


F 
a 


22 CALIBER 
Y BOLT ACTION 


Far in advance of anything in 
the 22 caliber class. Entirely 
new in principle, action, de- 
sign and results. The patented 
automatic safety device must 
be snapped down before firing 
or even sighting. A wonder- $7 
ful rifle at a wonderful price. 
Send for your free copy of Folders B 
colors, covering Bicycles and Rifles. 


IVER JOHNSON’S ARMS & CYCLE WORKS 
20 River St., Fitchburg, Mass. New York: 151 Chambers St. 
Chicago: 108 W. Lake St. Sam Francisco: 717 Market St. 
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AVIATION 


fiformation KF REE 


Send us your name and address for LS information regardiny the 
Aviation and Airplane business. Fi out about the many greut 
opportunities now m and how we e) you at home, during 
8 time, to qualify. Our new es ‘tunities in the Air- 
plane Industry, also sent free if you answer at once. 

RICAN SCHOOL OF AVIATION 


AME! 
Dept. 180-A 3601 Michigan Ave CHICAGO 





the World TALOG 
GID5S FREE/ 


¢ line of real fast, safe and sea-worthy 
i fastest racing models. 


Ld 
Improved models. Safe and 
durable. Easy to row and handle wi 


Canoes 

$50.00 

and up 

Three models and four lengths to choose from. In- 
Ciuding non-sinkable sponson canoes. 


Strong and 
oars. 


passenger 
20 ft. long; speed 30 to 35 miles an hour. 
CATALOG FREE—SAVE MONEY— ORDER BY MAIL 
Please state the kind of boat you are interested in G4) 
—_———-—> TWO LARGE FACTORIES <——— 
THOMPSON BROS. BOAT Mrs. oe 
209 Ann St. m St. 
PESHTIC: Writeto \ “CORTLAND 
wisconsin (eitherPlace) NEW YORK 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


The World Brotherhood of Boys 


Edited by K. E. Meehan 


N INTERNATIONAL SCOUT CAMP 
in Belgium—August 4th to 18th, 1930. 

Boy Scouts and older Scout Leaders who 
are planning a trip-to Europe during the 
coming summer will be interested in the op- 
portunity to participate in an International 
Scout Camp in Belgium. The camp is being 
organized in connection with the Inter- 
national Exhibition of Liége, which celebrates 
the hundredth anniversary of Belgian In- 
dependence. f ; } 

The camp will be situated in the neighbor- 
hood of Liége, along the Meuse and quite near 
the Exhibition. It will include two Belgian 
sections and one International section, under 
the same directing staff and with a single 
program for the three sections, comprising: 

(1) Scouting events. 

(2) Awhole day devoted to public displays. 

(3) One or two huge camp fires. we 

(4) A detailed visit about the Exhibition. 

(5) Visits to the important works of the 
industrial region of Liége. 

(6) Excursions in the vicinity of Liége and 
in the picturesque Ardennes. 

Admittance: Troops of Scouts and also 
individual Scouts with an introduction from 
their Scoutmaster. The demand for ad- 
mittance must be signed by the Headquarters 
of the Scout Organization to which the troop 
or Scout belongs. 

Period of the Camp: From the 4th to the 
18th of August. The camp will be divided 
into three periods of five days each. Campers 
must participate in at least one entire period 
of five days. 

Fee: Approximately twenty Belgas (about 
three dollars) for one period. The exact fee 
will be fixed later. The fee is payable in ad- 
vance when reservations are made. 

Camping Apparatus: Troops or Scouts 
are expected to bring their own camping 
apparatus, including mattress, blanket, etc. 

Food Supplies: Uncooked food will be 
supplied in the camp. The troops will do 


their own cooking. Each day supplies will be 
distributed for the following day. Canned 
food supplies will be provided for use on 
excursions. 

Attendance: The camp will include a 
medical and a sanitary service under the 
control of a doctor; an inquiry-office with 
interpreters; post-office, telephone, telegraph, 
banks, shops, etc. 

Passports: Scouts must be in possession of 
the official identity papers required for ad- 
mission to Belgium, and of the international 
Scout passport to be obtained at their 
National Headquarters. 

Traveling: Liége is easily accessible. It is 
in direct communication with Paris, Ostend, 
Antwerp, Amsterdam, Hamburg, Warsaw, 
Vienna, Budapest, and is one of the principal 
stations on the way to Switzerland via 
Luxemburg. Special reductions will be 
granted by the Belgian Railway Companies. 

Reservations: ‘These should be made as 
soon as possible. 

Further Information: Requests for more 
particulars and for reservations should be 
sent to Alfred Baar, Esq., 4, rue Lebeau, 
Liége, Belgium. Telegraphic address: “‘In- 
terscout,” Liége. 


A PATROL LEADER of Australia wishes 

an American Scout correspondent. An 
Austrian Scout, about 16, knows English, Ger- 
man and Esperanto and wishes an American 
correspondent. Another 16-year-old Austrian 
boy knows English and wants a correspondent 
interested in stamps. A 14-year-old Danish 


Scout knows English and wants his corre- 
spondent from Kansas or California. 

An A. S. M., aged 22, of Lancashire, Eng- 
land, wishes to correspond with a Scout or 
Scout Leader who was at the Jamboree. 
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Belgium Scouts show some of their many activities 
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How 
Do They Get 


Experience? 


Every time a boy looks 
for a job, almost the first 
question is ‘‘How much exper- 
ience?”’ or ‘‘Where have you 
worked?”’ 

Western Union offers you an 

opportunity to get the answers. 
The work brings you in contact 
with successful men in all lines of busi- 
ness. It brings out your ability and 
initiative; teaches you how to act and 
what to say; helps you develop poise 
and tact. The work is steady, pay is 
good. 
While working for Western Union 
you have a chance you could not get 
anywhere else, to observe many kinds 
of business and to decide in which one 
you want to work permanently. Then when there’s an 
opening in that line, you will find your manager ready to 
recommend you. 

Stop today at the Western Union office and ask the manager 
about it. 


WESTERN UNION 


Messenger Service 
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First Simmons 
the Bat 


then he does 
this to the ball 


The Player’ 
own Finish 


- AUTOGRAPH MODELS 
NOW BONE~RUBBED 


One reason Simmons of the World Champion Athletics 
isa great batter is that he is always doing everything 
he can to improve his batting. For instance, in the upper 
illustration, you see him honing his bat. 


MORE PUNCH PER HIT. Honing, preferably with 
a dry meat bone, closes the pores of the bat, hardens its 
surface, prevents slivering and increases its driving pow- 
er. Now all Autograph Model Louisville Sluggers are 
bone rubbed by hand at the factory. All Simmons need 
do is say to us, “Send me one of my model’’, and he 
will get it, bone-rubbed finish and all. And that’s all 
you have to say to your dealer to get Simmons’ bat, 
Ruth’s bat, Hornsby’s bat and the models used by most 
other great sluggers, bone-rubbed finished and with the 
players’ signatures burned in the barrels. Send the cou- 







Bay a Bikel 
Pay as You Ride!” 


’ ¢~ sir! I’m making this bike pay 
for itself. Working after school and 
Saturdays now — and vacation time just 
ahead. It’s a cinch! And LOBDELL Rims 
make fun out of this work.” 

Boys, there’s more than one way to 
earn that bike. and when you buy 
insist on “LOBDELL’—the Original 
Chromium-Plated Rims. Absolutely 
water-proof, they will not warp or wobble, 
but always run true without any side 


. pon today for our new free book ‘‘Fam- 
— ; R ne of db . 4 ous Sluggers of 192 _ contsiniaglese® Gime 
-asy to Clean——just wipe irt or moisture an records, picturesand inStru€tionsforbat- (#umonmeso 
polish with a little fine steel wool. You get the most ting. Hillerich & Bradsby Co., Incorpo- Lusi 
comfort, safety and speed out of these rims which are ted, Mfts., Louisville, Ky. — QQ 


made of a hard rock, straight-grained maple wood core 
encased in a strong, light-weight steel casing. 

If you own a bike now, put on a new set of rims 
and enjoy real riding. Ask your repair shop for them. 

FREET “The Evolution of the Bicycle” will be sent 
vou on request. See and read how the modern bicycle 
Ceveloped throughout the years. 
—— MAIL TODAY 
The LOBDELL-EMERY MFG, CO. 
260 Republic Ave., Alma, Michigan 


(C0 Send me “The Evolution of the Bicycle” 


LOUISVILLE 
SLUGGER Bats 


New ‘Book Free---. Mail Coupons 
—- ose Co., 482 Finzer St., Louisville, >. 
Send me, without c' , copy of your new amous 
Sluggers of 1929, iy Pes Ay on Batting” 
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oing Camping? 


in pitching Carpenter Tents. 
light in weight. Will stand any kind of weather. 


TENTS and CAMP EQUIPMENT 


Write us today for our new Tent Catalog No. 616. It tells you all 
. bout camping—what to do and what to take along. 


ey’re easy to handle—very 


ESTABLISHED 1840 


Geo-B-CARPENTER & Co, 


440 No.Wells St. ‘7##* Makers for 88 Years Cyt CAGO, ILL 
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Here’s a Combination 


You can bank on, Fellows! 


BOYS’ LIFE—OPEN ROAD FOR BOYS 
BOTH FOR ONLY, $2.20 


The biggest bargain offer ever made to BOYS’ LIFE readers is this combination. 
Just think of it—a year of each for only $2.20 when ordinarily the cost would be 


$3.00. 


When you finish one you are not through for the month by a long shot for in a 
few days, bingo! and along comes the other and you get a new bunch of adventures, 


thrills, surprises and laughs. 


Fill in the coupon, attach check or money order for $2.20 and head for the 


mail-box. 





BOYS’ LIFE MAGAZINE 
2 Park Avenue 
New York City 


Enclosed is $2.20 (check—money order), for which please send Boys’ Lirg and Open Road for Boys, each 


for one year, to: 
Name... 
BB. «<< 


City or Town 
5-30 


Bargains in Army and Scout Supplies 
Pup Tents, Blankets, Cots, Mess Kits, 
Haversacks, Bugles, and other useful 


outdoor items. Write for Free Catalog 





ESTABLISHED 1868 \ 
3900 Lester St., Richmond, Va © 


BEAN’S 


NEW INDIAN MOCCASIN 
$3.00 


d> _ 


Postpaid 


With single sole, 
spring heel $4.00 


Strictly hand made. Worn by Indians and Whites 
since Maine was made a state. Lots of factories 
make moccasins, but if there is a better one I have 
yet tosee it. Boys, 3 to 6, no sole, $2.25. With | 
sole, $3.25. Color, dark oil tanned. Send for free | 
sample of leather used in these moccasins. Write 


for new Spring Catalog. 


L. L. Bean, 74 Main St., Freeport, Maine 
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OH BOY: 
IMyYs TERY & 


Fducational-Realistic 


WORLDS CLEVEREST TOY 


OWN AREAL $900 
SPEED BOAT 


A Million Dollars’ Worth of Fun for only $1.00 


What would spring and summer be without a boat? The 
Mystery Boar will give you more fun and thrills than 
any other. Mysterious, fuel operated “geyser type” 
power unit sends it zipping through the water—plenty 
of speed! And with it the realistic “put-put” sound of a 
big boat. Makes a real sub-chaser or coast guard for 
your naval battles. Get one now—be the first in your 
gang to own a real Mystery Boat. At the better stores 
—or if your dealer can’t supply you we will send post- 
paid on receipt of $1.00. 


GOBAR PRODUCTS, Box 91A, Anderson, Ind. 














airships, like the Los Angeles and the 
United States is credited with a supply 
worth at least $25,000,000,000! How is 
that for profit? 

Scientists are not only highbrows, but 
they are phil sophers: they urderstand 
how a vague discovery 90,000,000 miles 
away in 1868 may be right in our midst in 
1930; and how a few thousands of dollars 
spent two generations ago may result in 
billions of dollars of profit today. That’s the 
reason scientists say: “Admiral Byrd’s Fuge 
expenses, and his hardships and his perils, 
may be a cheap price to pay for just one 
obscure scientific discovery which may be 
turned to human account at some future 
time.” 

Of course the diaries of Byrd, Siple and 
other members of the expedition will be care- 
fully examined by scientific experts. Un- 
related facts of apparently little importance 
will be pieced together just as a detective 
would piece together clues. In this wav it 
may turn out that greater discoveries have 
been made than Byrd himself suspects. 

Take the case of Byrd’s wonderful flights 
coupled with Professor Gould’s 1500-mile 
sledge journey. (Larry Gould, by the way 
isn’t like a ‘professor’ at all. He is young 
and husky and possessed of the keenest sense 
of humor I’ve ever seen in a man.) The 
flights enabled Byrd to see mountain ranges 
upon which no human eye had ever gazed. 
For millions of years these rugged peaks had 
stood amid the awful silence of the Far 
South. So far as they knew the world was 
as desolate and lifeless as the moon. Sud- 
denly, after zons of loneliness, a small speck 
came over the horizon and moved toward 
them with a curious buzzing sound that in- 
creased to a droning roar. If the peaks could 
think, they must have stiffly nodded their 
icy heads and said: ‘This is a funny animal. 
It must live on the other side of the ice.” 

Then along came Larry Gould—two-legged 
with three other men and dog teams. ‘ Ah- 
ha,” no doubt commented the highest moun- 
tain in a voice like the whisper of the North 
wind, ‘‘that big bird will eat these little bugs 
if they don’t look out.” 

By slow steps Gould and his “‘little bugs” 
climbed 6,000 feet up the side of the highest 
mountain, pecking away at the steel-hard 
granite as he went. Carefully he saved bits 
of rock ina canvas bag. And that night in his 
camp after a meal of hot pemmican he wrote 
in his diary: 

““No symphonies I have ever heard, no 
work of art before which I have stood in awe, 
ever gave me quite the thrill that I had when 
I reached out after this strenuous climb and 
picked up a rock to find it sandstone. Here 
is what I had come all the way to the ant- 
arctic to find!” 

Incidentally, five minutes after he had 
written these words his men started their 
little field radio set and sent them buzzing 
across hundreds of miles of trackless ice-field 
to the camp at Little America, whence they 
were relayed at once by radio 12,000 miles to 
New York to appear at everybody’s break- 
fast table the next morning in the daily 
paper! 

But the important point is that Gould’s 
find of sandstone at such an altitude and so 
far from the sea meant that the mountain- 
side had once been much lower; for only 
running water can form the sand of which 
sandstone is composed. 

At the same time Byrd’s flights showed 
that the mountain ranges formed more or less 
continuous chains that bounded a high 
plateau. 

These discoveries would seem every. bit as 
useless as Dr. Jenner’s finding of helium in 
the sun. And yet they have already been 
put together by scientists at home who have 
read Byrd’s radio reports. The scientists 
declare Byrd and Gould have proved that a 
vast block of the earth was lifted up in the 
neighborhood where Gould was. As one 
scientist put it: “The crust cracked along 
definite more or less vertical planes of weak- 
ness. Part sank down, possibly, but rect- 
angular blocks for the most part were 
squeezed upward as the earth’s surface 
shrank.” 

This does not sound very interesting or 
important. But it is a fact that is difficult to 
prove in temperate zones where rains and 
rivers have been cutting the land down for 
millions of years until traces of the original 
breaking of the crust have been washed 
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away. Moreover, it is a fact that may be oj 
the most far-reaching importance. 

_ Suppose, for instance, that a mine of golq 
tin, copper, platinum or any other valuable 
mineral suddenly “runs dry.” So far as jt; 
owners know the end of the mine has come 
Millions of dollars invested are lost: jt; 
machinery is too ponderous to move away: 
its stockholders find their stock worthles’ 
Then, suddenly, a scientist applies the “cos. 
mic fact” established by the Byrd expedition 
He reasons that the crystal cracking shown 
by Byrd and Gould may have happened in 
the neighborhood of the wornout mine. If so, 
he knows just where to look to find the 
broken vein of gold or copper or tin. He 
looks and he finds it. He saves the company 
and its stockholders $50,000,000. In other 
words Byrd’s work has borne a profit to his 
countrymen. 

Another way of looking at Admiral Byrd’s 
expedition is in the light of its value as an 
effort preliminary to other similar expedi- 
tions. As the pioneering aviator to the 
antarctic he has shown just what. is needed 
to explore the 3,000,000 square miles of un- 
known territory still left in that ice-bound 
portion of the globe. 

He has proved that planes can be kept on 
the ice barrier during the long winter and stil] 
be flown when spring comes. He has shown 
that after a 400-mile flight in bitter cold a 
big plane can still make the long hard climb 
of 10,000 to 14,000 feet through the moun- 
tains to the South Polar plateau. Probably 
the most important thing of all that he has 
proved—twice—is that a heavy plane can be 
brought safely down on the inland ice. This 
will encourage future expeditions to land for 
careful examination of new discoveries and to 
pick up fuel and food. 

I think it is of especial interest to all Boy 
Scouts to consider that Byrd has taught not 
only his own men, but all men who read about 
his expedition, how to live and work in the 
antarctic. This may even mean that some 
of my readers will be inspired to go South 
and continue the fine explorations that Byrd 
has started. 

It wouldn’t surprise me a bit, for instance, 
if Paul Siple—or some boy who has talked 
with Paul—goes down there in years to come 
and makes more wonderful discoveries than 
ever before. 

Because of his health and strength, Siple 
was selected by Byrd as one of the party 
that remained on the ice barrier while the 
ships went back to New Zealand. Thus at 
least one Boy Scout knows how to take care 
of himself in temperatures down to 70 degrees 
below zero, in blizzards when the wind rises 
above 100 miles an hour, and in polar dark- 
ness which turns that frozen wilderness intoa 
cavern as black as your hat. 

Siple has learned that in such a life, diet 
is just as important as it is for an athlete. 
While on the icg he ate good strengthening 
foods, with a little tea rather than coffee, and 
only a limited amount of sweets—which were 
not eaten between meals. He ate fresh meat 
(of seals) when he could get it in order to 
prevent scurvy. This is a disease much 
feared by mariners and explorers. Its 
symptoms are weakness, ulcerating gums and 
general decline in health that often ends in 
death. Too much canned food will bring it 
on. We don’t have it much at home; but too 
little fresh vegetables, milk and other good 
food will reduce any man’s strength. 

I gather from dispatches that Siple and the 
others learned the importance of plenty 0 
regular sleep. Byrd turned his men in at an 
early hour and had them out for breakiast 
and a good morning’s work after at least eight 
hours of sound sleep. 

Next in importance came clothing. Siple, 
like the others, was equipped with a polar 
outfit of heavy woolen undergarments, wind- 
proof outer garments and boots. But he had 
to make several short trips about the base 
before he realized how much harder it is to be 
comfortable in continual cold than it is a 
home where the cold is intermittent—that 's, 
cold for a day or two and then mild. 

Moisture is continually evaporating from 
our bodies. It oozes through the pores and 

rmeates the clothing. Moisture is rising 
rom us even when we sleep. : 

Thus after a few hours the explorers 
clothing begins to get damp. When this 
dampness reaches his outer garments the 
cold of the air freezes it. Whereupon the 

(Concluded on page 72) 
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BOY! There’s Cord 
* Tire Wear in 
Every Pair of these Non- 
Skid Soles and Heels! 


AY listen, don’t buy another pair of shoes 
unless they have NON-SKID GRO-CORD 
Soles and Heels. I wear them to school, on 


Sunday and all the time. 











able and stylish, too. 
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NON-SKID 


Boy Seout Sole 
Official Boy Scout Shoes 
Are Now Equipped with 
GRO-CORD Soles and 
Heels. 


LIMA CORD SOLE 
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“GRO-CORDS are made out of real tire cords 
that wear to beat the band. They weara 
lot longer than leather and are comfort- 


“Be sure to tell the shoe man you want 
GRO- CORD Soles and Heels the next 
time you buy a pair of shoes. You 

can run full speed on wet grass and 
never slip. GRO-CORDS are great!”’ 


85% of all shoe manufactures now use 
SN 
NE 
Noy 


SOLES and HEELS 
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Pheenix at their weekly luncheon made pos- 
sidle the presentation of some facts concern- 
ing the Boy Scout Movement and its program. 
Three local Boy Scouts, David Bietman of 
Troop No. 11, William Pitt of Troop No. 44, 
and Walter Maxwell of Troop No. 23, all 
made brief interesting talks at this luncheon 
gathering. 

At the evening session opportunity was 
given to present eight Eagle Badges to as 
many fine Scouts and to Scout Executive 
George F. Miller of the Roosevelt Council, a 
fifteen-year badge. 

This session was held in a most unusual 
spit, the Heard Scout Pueblo, built in mem- 
ory of the late Dwight B. Heard, honorary 
president of Roosevelt Council at Phoenix 
and National Council representative from 
that body. This Pueblo, which stands as a 
fine tribute to youth and to the splendid 
services of the man whose name it bears, 
offers a splendid opportunity for carrying on 
the outdoor activities of this Council. It was 
dedicated only a few months ago. The 
Stone Lodge, the first of the several units of 
the camp, was planned and built in the 
spring of 7 1929 by Mr. Heard, who was an 
enthusiast for outdoor phases of Scouting, 
Construction of the remaining units began 
in July of last year. The Pueblo is a re- 
creational center for all registered Scouts and 
Scouters in Roosevelt Council which com- 
prises Maricopa County, Arizona. In the 
warm climate of the Southwest it is possible 
to carry on camping and outdoor activities 
throughout the year so that the Heard 
Pueblo will be constantly open and with 
Cirected activities carried on at all times. 

The Pueblo stands in a fine setting far out 
in the mountains and at the close of a 
barbecue, to end the evening’s program, 
there was an interesting ceremony with 
colored lights blazing on the mountain-sides 
and participated in by the Scouts of Roose- 
velt Council and the drum and bugle corps 
from the United States Indian School. 

A stop at Tucson, Arizona followed. There 
I met a troop of full-blooded Indian Boy 
Scouts and it was my pleasure to participate 
in and lead an installation service and present 
twenty-two badges to members of this Indian 
troop, all of whom are students at the Sacca- 
ton Indian School. Opportunities were had 
to speak to the whole student body of the 
school, also before the Rotary Club. A 

cial Court of Honor attended by more 

ae an two hundred high school boys with the 
presentation of 106 Tenderfoot pins and one 
Eagle Badge to Scouts, a meeting with the 
Board of Directors of the Council and a visit 
to Scout Headquarters were other events of 
the stay in Tucson. 

I found more than two hundred Scout 
leaders in attendance at the annual meeting 
of Region No. 9, at the Hotel Texas at 
Fort Worth. Sessions were especially in- 
teresting with a banquet on the evening of 
the first day, speakers including Messrs. 
Frank W. Wozencraft of Dallas, member of 
the National Executive Board and Chairman 
of the Ninth Regional Committee, Columbus 
Haile of St. Louis, president of the Missouri- 
Kansas-Texas Railroad, A. G. Carter, and 
S.R.McElreath. The two days’ session also 
included a visit to the splencid $50,000 camp 
of the Fort Worth Boy Scouts, now being 
constructed in the country four miles from 
Palo Pinto where a camp-site of between three 
and four hundred acres has been selected over- 
looking the Brazos River. Five fine buildings 
have been completed, the cost of which was 
donated by the citizens of Fort Worth, Dallas 
and others interested in Scouting. 


Oregon Trail Centennial 

"THOUSANDS of Boy Scouts along the 

far-flung route of the old Oregon trail 
celebrated on April roth the hundredth 
anniversary of the first covered wagon-train 
out over the trail, which stretched all the 
way from St. Louis, across plains, deserts 
and mountains, 2,000 miles into the great 
northwest, ending at Oregon City on the 
Williamette River. The trail led through 
Kansas, Nebraska, Wyoming, Colorado 
Idaho and on into Oregon. On April 10, 
1830, the first wagon-train set out from St. 
Louis for the Rockies in the interests of the 
fur firm of Smith, Jackson and Sublette. It 
is a matter of sincere regret that the late 
Ezra Meeker, known to thousands of Boy 
Scouts, who traversed the trail in his youth- 





ful days, cid not live to participate in the 


celebration. In the centennial exercises 
arranged by the Oegon Trail Memorial 
Association, Boy Scouts took the parts of 
scouts, traders, trappers, plainsmen and 
Indians in the pageant which marked the 
occasion. One of the principal pageants was 
at St. Louis, where the old scenes were re- 
enacted with the aid of Boy Scouts, a number 
of covered wagon replicas and one historic 
covered wagon which had made the trip. 
Later, on July 3rd, 4th and sth, Boy Scouts 
are again to play a large part in the continu- 
ation of the celebration at Independence 
Rock, Wyoming, where a Scout Camp will be 
set up. 


Scouts Render Service 
T IS a fine thing that Scouts could by 
service, in some measure, remunerate the 
great debt that Scouting owes to the Storrow 
family. Thus we may all be pleased that 
nearly 500 Boy Scouts were enabled to parti- 
cipate and render services at the exercises in 
connection with the dedication of the New 
City Hall at Auburn, New York, presented 
to the community by Mrs. James J. Storrow 
of Boston and her sister Mrs. Frederick H. 
Harris of Springfield, Mass., as a memorial to 
their father, David M. O borne. Mr. Os- 
borne was Mayor of Auburn in 1877-1880 
and one of its leading citizens for many years. 
Mrs. Storrow’s brother, the late Thomas Mott 
Osborne, was at one time Mayor of Auburn, 
and her nephew, Charles D. Osborne, will 
be the first Mayor to hold office in the new 
building. Mrs. Storrow, as all Scouts know 
is the widow of the late James J. Storrow, 
president of the Boy Scouts of America, at 
his untimely death in 1926. The Scouts 
served as ushers, messengers and aides to 
officials and—in addition gave assistance to 
the police in handling traffic, as there was a 
great gathering from many neighboring towns 
and cities. 


A Tribute from Admiral Byrd 


HE vanguard of the Byrd Antarctic 
Expedition, after nearly two years at 
Little America, is coming home again. The 
main ships of the expedition are still in the 
South Pacific, are approaching the Panama 
Canal as this is being written and are due to 
reach New York about June 15th, when 
they will be received by the Mayor and a 
day or so later by President Hoover in Wash- 
ington. The Boy Scouts of America has 
every reason to be very proud of its repre- 
sentative on the expedition, Paul A. Siple, 
Sea Scout of Erie, Pa., who has made an 
unusually creditable record. We _ were 
recently in receipt of a message sent by Com- 
mander Byrd voicing his praise of Sea Scout 
Siple. I am sure every reader of the Scout 
World Page will want to hear the tribute 
paid by this intrepid explorer to a member 
of his staff: 

“Sea Scout Paul A. Siple took up his work 
in the expedition as a man among men. He 
stood regular deck watches on shipboard and 
turned himself into an able seaman on a full- 
rigged sailing vessel. 

““At the base he was given a dog-team to 
drive, learned to handle the dogs like a sour- 
dough and soon went out on the trail. Paul 
was given the young pups to train and turned 
out a most useful team that answered many 
calls for odd jobs around camp. As zoologist 
he has worked diligently in getting specimens 
of Antarctic bird and animal life, spending 
many hours in cleaning and preserving the 
skins. He has also done good work in taking 
depth soundings in the Bay of Whales and 
has been a keen observer on his many pup 
team trips on the bay ice of animal life and of 
ice conditions. Along with the rest he has 
taken his turn at menial tasks such as shovel- 
ing snow, house duties, kitchen police and 
standing night watches. Paul is now on the 
whaler Larsen en route to Wellington in 
charge of live penguins that we are making an 
effort to bring back to the states and will 
rejoin ship in New Zealand.” 

(Signed) Byrp. 


* * * 


“T have been the Judge of the Juvenile 
Court in this city for a number of years and 
have had all kinds of boys brought before 
me on many different charges, but in all the 
years that I have served I have never had a 
boy brought before me who has had Boy 
Scout training, ’””—Judge Guilford of the Min- 
neapolis, Minn., Juvenile Court. 
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Celebrate with 


BIG- BANG 


SAFE NOISE 
and 

plenty 
of it 






“It doesn't hurt a bit" 

The Flash and BANG of a real gun without 
danger from bullets or ea burns. 
Special ammunition provided—called Bangsite 
—cannot burst the gun. e for celebrating, 
firing salutes, sham battles, etc. 

Mounted on two large 
red artillery wheels— 
comes in four sizes 


BIG-BANG FIELD ARTILLERY 
No. ce $5.50—length 23 inches 
No. 12F—Price $3.75—iength 17 inches 
No. 8F—Price $2.25—length 11 inches 
length 9 inches 


No. 6F—Price $1.50 








BIG-BANG HEAVY ARTILLERY 
is Model has oh =e —— aad is mounted 
ona stron —_ gun carriag 
No. 10W— Price 33.5 bo —14 in hes 








BIG-BANG BOMBING PLANE 


Follows latest ——— plane design 
Finished in bright Fires with loud 
ANG. Each BANG s spins propeller 
No. 11P—Price 83.50 Length. 11 inches 








BIG-BANG NAVY GUN-BOAT 
Mounted rs 4 Me pegy Fer ye od in rear 
—Price &2.00— 


turret. No. 9 









BIG-BANG ARMY TANK 
Fired like any BIG-BANG, with the added 
feature that Tank can also be fired by stepping 
on the igniter. 
No. 5T—Price $1.00—8 inches 





BIG-BANG SAFETY 
PISTOL 


A Real Pistol in looks, but safe for boys— 
finished in black gun-metal—comes in leather 
holster. No. 6P—Price $2.00—8 inches. 


EXTRA SUPPLIES 

Bangsite (ammunition) per tube. 

Spark Plug (igniter) per card 

If your dealer cannot supply you, send money 

yy! or check or pay the >0stman for a hong 
NG” = a Supply of B 

tohtch wile be sent to you bn vga in U.8. A, to- 

oether with complete direct 
The Larger the Size, the > Louder the BANG 


THE CONESTOGA CORPORATION 
Matin Office and Factory 
Bethlehem, Pa. 
































Boys and Scouts Ideal Tents 


Rain, Bug and Snake Proof. Rolls into 18-inch 
pack, sleeps —_ Poste 4a pounds. Also light 

weight Wall tents. At your dealers or 
send stamps for conaes. 


COMPAC TENT CORP. 
1189 W. 28th Street, Indianapolis, Indiana 











70 
HOWARD'S BIG VALUE PACKET 


Set of 6 unused FIUME (1922 issue, cat. 89c) picturing 
Romulus & Remus with wolf-mother; and ancient Roman 
slave ship. Also 57 other interesting stamps from 
‘Alaouites Costa Rica (pirate oni}. © France (Joan of Arc) 
Tacna-Arica, Uruguay ar ee L ird); Commemorative, 
Airmail, ‘ bey “too-late” stamps, etc. Cat. value 
over $2.00 for 10c to appresal applicants. 


ROBERT G. HOWARD, 245 Waverley Ave., Newton, Mass. 


FANTASTIC SCENERY PACKET 
Shi ct Te alee alta fase oR | 


ork) (hari neeoesli cae (battle scene); 


eeicring etl gi “frsiear® reat chin | oe 
(Goddess oF Vistory) 5 
Colorado Springs, 
and a small package of hinges. 
A SNAP (6 pirrerent v. s. stamrs $2 Kae abe 
our price lists of onus, su) “se ai 


ting Arab); and To ap- 
fee ae stim ¢ co... 
300 DIFFERENT FOREIGN and Including $1 and 
FREE we each order, our pamphlet which tells “‘How to 
in sets, packet: Nwoiry S STAMP a Cx COIN 
. te 
CO. ‘Room _— 








great packet will be sent. 
If 70a set right now we will also include free, 3 
all 
‘ake a Stamp Collection Properly” together wae 
ace "Bernat, Cincinnati, O. 





ian AIR MAIL TRIANGLE | « 


os 32 different comes. includ- 
p 10 I 
ATES 


AIRMAIL, tA, TED 
(early issues, com- 
amemoratives ete. yand 10 CAN- 
A, all for 5c. gp er and 
Ss ice list sent 
with each order. Write today! 


M7AW CurhanStampCo.,Gloucester, Mass. . 








BOY SENSATIONAL 8c OFFER! 7 German 
stamps with (prewar) value over 40 million 
dollars (great oye 44 : fine stamp from rm smallest at te 
- Triangle stamp; packet dig. 
rh ond last, bu but re, least, 
wi eep your duplicates! 
or oly rr cents to applicants 

Ly Approvals 

D. M. WARD 
605 Pierce Street, Gary, Indiana 


STANLEY GIBBONS U. S. LIST 


A fully Meptzated s and descriptive pod ns ya list of U. S. ona B.N. A. 
indinpengable aid nid to to the tee identibe ation not all U; 5. siamese. Post free 

. 19th Century, 3 vole., $1.50; 20th Century, $1.00. 
1930 LATEST LIST OF v. S. AND B.N. A. FREE 


STANLEY GIBBONS, INC., 386 Park Row, New York City, N.Y. 


$1.00 U. S. POSTAGE Old Issue, 

FREE, if you write for our 56-page 

price-list of U. S. and Foreign 

= s, 2,000 illustrations. Also 

Fine, ut cheap stamps on approval. 

Hussman Stamp Co., 620-2. ee St., tA Louis, Mo. 
Fao ya pees a tears the smallest Raat Seca pape 8 spot Pale Miopine 


of ail ditfepen Uf yt 

were pene ordania Chorale fs seal Shall 

Even. battle acen aifas ¢ tnd others. ‘This entire sroweht only Yom Conte 
ak vader stamp, shaped like « 

dsaue ge iP CO. peer gese PORT CHESTER, NEW YORK 

120: yr including stamps marking History— 


or my famous Qt ck 








byssini No rth 
hae es. | Tneloding 





J. S. Louisiana purchase, Columbian, France 
Joan D'Arc, Portugal, Argentina, Italy, Chili, 


and many more Commemoratives. Intensely inter- 20¢ 


URIBE STAMP SHOP 
Holland Build ane . St. Louis, Mo. 
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BETTERMENT. 
"an progress. 
stand still. 


devices, short-cuts. 


luxuries for our homes. 


mobiles at lower costs. 


selves more. 


the magazines. 


vertising is the sign of 


source of it. 


Read _ the 
Study them. 


only 
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Sign of 
progress... 


That is the watchword of Ameri- 
As a nation we are not content to 
We want better foods, we want newer 
and better ways of doing things, labor-saving 
We want more comforts and 


better stores, better means of transportation. We 
want to dress better and to play and enjoy our- 


Progress is reflected by 
It is through advertising that we 
first learn of the newest in 


newest methods, the newest of everything. 


advertisements 

Profit by 
you secure what you need and want for less 
money than you often expect to pay. 
with the advertising and advertising will help you 
keep abreast of the times. 
plies new ideas, new methods, and new inspira- 
tions to a work-a-day world. Advertising is not 


ww 


with the advertisements in this magazine . . . 
at will be well worth your while 





We want better auto- 
We want better houses, 


the advertising found in 


the 
Ad- 


progress and often the 


merchandise, 


in this magazine. 


them. They will help 
Keep up 


For advertising sup- 


. keep in touch 




















STAMPS 


GOSSIP FOR. 
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HARRY had left his stamp collection 
open on a table near the window in his 


ket /room and a sudden June shower coming 


up from the South had dampened the top 
page just enough to cause the gum on the 
back of the stamps to adhere to the page. 
He was telling his hard luck story to Bob and 
Phil. ‘The page was pretty well filled,” he 
bemoaned. ‘Fortunately half of the stamps 
were used but I don’t relish the idea of soak- 
ing off all the unused ones, removing the gum 
—hurts their value, that’s the worst of it.” 

“‘They were talking about a case similar 
to yours at the Franklin Stamp Club,” said 
Phil. “Someone suggested steam. It has 
to be carefully done, just enough to dampen 
the stamp so that it may be removed with the 
gum intact and then allowed to dry face 
down. The wetting will show a little but it is 
the best method as far as I know. No use 
telling you to keep your stamps out of the 
rain in future.” 

“Glad you know that much, anyway,” 
Harry glared, wrinkling up his nose. ‘Well, 
I'll try it. I suppose the kettle on the 
kitchen stove will furnish the right kind of 
steam.” 

“None better. Look out it isn’t going too 
strong or you may burn your fingers.” 

The boys had been watching a ball game 
between the home team and that of a not far 
distant town, both members of the State 
League. The locals had won by a wide mar- 
gin. So now they were about to separate 
as it was near the dinner hour. Harry sug- 
gested the evening together at his home, which 
proposal was readily accepted. Immediately 
after dinner he carried the sheet that had the 
stamps attached and got busy with the 
kitchen kettle, succeeding very well, so that 
they were ready to show to his friends when 
they arrived a little later. 

“Turned out better than I expected,” he 
explained. 

Phil suggested they be put under a heavy 
weight for a few days to flatten them out. 
He then said, “I’ve been thinking of limiting 
my collecting. To go on chasing up these 
new issues is a never ending job and one com- 
pletes nothing. If I stop with the end of 
last year and go no further back than 1920 
I have a definite period to work on.” 

“Go to it, boy,” said Bob. ‘‘That’s one 
of the grand things about this hobby, that 
we may go at it any way we please. What a 
field there is in airmail—the stamps and 
flown covers. Then pre-cancels are enough 
to keep one busy. Some specialize on rev- 
enues; most every country has them. En- 
velopes, though not now so popular, are still 
issued. Those of the United States are listed 
in Scott’s catalog. I heard of one collector 
who hunts only for first issues of each coun- 
try and another limits his desires to one 
specimen of each design, not bothering with 
long sets where only value and color differ. 
You and I, Harry, like new issues. We are 
always on the lookout for any news about 
them. Looking over present issues for his- 
torical references we find Greece has grouped 
portraits and places on her Independence 
Centenary set of eighteen values.” Bob read 
from a list: ‘Beginning with the ten lepta, 
Righas Ferreos, bard of Greek freedom; then 
the following; twenty lepta, Gregory V, 
patriarch of (&cumenique, massacred by the 
Turks; forty, Alexander Ipsilanti, leader of 
the revolutionary party; fifty, Ath. Diakos, 
hero of the War of Independence, massacred 
by the Turks; another fifty, Bouboulina, 
heroine of the War of Independence; one 
drachma, Canaris, naval hero of the War of 
Independence; another one drachma, Th. 
Colocotronis, Commander of Greek troops at 
Moree during the War of Independence; one, 
fifty, Karaiskakis, Commandant of Greek 
forces in the War of Independence; a second 
one fifty, Marcos Botsaris, defender of Mis- 
solonghi; two, Andre Miaoulis, Admiral of 
Hellenic fleet; three, Lagare Coudouriotis, 
who gave his fortune to the Greek cause; 
four, maps of Greece in 1830 and 1930; five, 
Capo d'Istra, first Governor of Greece after 


its liberation from Turkey; ten, P. Mav- | 


romichalis, leader in the insurrection of 1821; 
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BOYS’ LIFE 


No advertisements for this classification are accepted 
unless they meet the approval of an expert. Kindly 
report any unsatisfactory service. 


WRITE FOR OUR 
ILLUSTRATED PRICE LIST 


The illustrated score 5 PRICE LIST is the most 
of packets, Junior Album 


— offeri. 
diemall at | “special Packets, catalogues, 


ee ied d accessories, ever 

available to the st ap “collector. It is beautifulie 
illustrated (hrowghout, and contains a wonderfy! 
range of offerings from 10c¢ to hundreds of dollars. 


GIVEN FOR THE ASKING 
Now on Sale 
SCOTT’S SPECIALIZED 
UNITED STATES CATALOGUE 
1930 EDITION 








” SCOTT oraaee AND COIN yy 
1 West 47th Street, New York, N. Y. 


WE GIVE BIG PACKET OF FOREIGN STAMPS 
To all sending 1oc (coin) and 2c stamps for th 
VIKING STAMP ALBUM. Holds nearly 1.05, 
stamps. Places for U. S. commems. Pully illus. 
trated. Bound in orange cover. Sizes x74. All 
—2 GIVEN Argonaut Stamp Club mem- 

rship, Club Pin, and stamp hinges. 


ARGONAUT STAMP COMPANY 
Dept. 2V New Canaan, Conn. 
——___ 


NEW 60 PAGE CATALOG 


and Price List on Stamps in sets and packets arrang 

by countries, FREE to APPROVAL applicants. = 
Approval books contain the best specimens obtainable 
and include many stamps not to be found in the aver- 
age set or packet. Write tc-day for the above offer to 


PROGRESSIVE STAMP EXCHANGE 
Box 27, Station “D’”’ Dayton, Ohio. 


BANKRUPTCY—BARGAINS 


200 Different best stamps ‘“‘“MOUNTED” ON AP- 

PROVAL SHEETS 2c 
Catalogue value over $5.00—Suitable for resale. ALSO 
“Globe Album” containing 1500 stamp spaces 25c 
1000 UNUSUALLY GOOD STAMPS cancelled.... 
3000 Extra fine HINGES for mounting 


STAMP EXCHANGE Co. 
72 Cedar Avenue Newark, N. J. 


THE “AERO” PACKET GIVEN! 


12 DIFFERENT AIRMAIL STAMPS 

40 DIFFERENT BRITISH COLONIALS 
Actually contains Scarce Airmails depicti 
planes, ete. British. Colonials from Gwalior 
Jamaica, and Sets from New Zealand a Aus- 
tralasia. Stamps from Deccan, Straits, N. 
States, yy 4 — > Canadian Bee 'c Cey- 
jonese us! stam, fe 
requesting approvals. : oi ——e 


LISBURN & TOWNSEND, (B.L.) Liverpool, England 


G I V E N Scarce LIBERIA TRIANGLE! 
1919 issue, unused, cat. 30c 

Send 4 po — A for Sue he pocket, including airmail, special! 
cross Stamps; portraits, animals, 

xr ftecture pretty women, battie scenes, 

nude slave a other interesting picture stamps. We will 
include with each order, a scarce unused Liberian triangle 
stamp. Also approvals. Limited supply.—ACT NOW! 


DeKalb Stamp Co., 70 Walsh St., Garrett, Ind. 


All Diff. Stamps ("";2, Manr) Qe 

hp iat — ror sheets with every order 
000 diff.74c 2000 diff $2.69 

Album ‘Goo0 onan 70¢ oo ye 10c 


n album (12000 spaces) $2. 
JOHNSON STAMP CO. (BL) Phillips Building, Toansiown, , Ni Y. 


500 DIFFERENT STAMPS ‘Be 


150 Diff. Stamps. . -10c 
350 


5c 1000 H 10c 
PACKET PRICE LIST FREE UPON REQUEST. 
Cc. M. EVANS P. O. Box 366, Reading, Pa. 


RARE MAURITIUS REVENUE 
Included in our superb packet of 55 different stamps from 
Iraq, Gold Coast, Sudan, Trinidad, Tobago, Travancore, 
Orange River Colony, ete. This packet given to approval 

applicants enclosing 4c for mailing cost. 
VIKING STAMP CO. 
Dept. B, Sheepshead Bay Station, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


ANCHER’S $ $ $ OUTFIT—ONLY 12c! 


Fine stamp} set 
Pies Ss with (orewar) value « of a5 


bara Rs ce 


SNCHER STAMP" co., “Box 1x 126, a N. J. 


206 Differest — 


Congo, Liberia, Eygpt, Bulgaria, China, Chile, 
Etc. *iilustrated list and spaeannie. anly 12c. *¥g 


W. Mikkelsen Co., 4029 Grace St., Chicago, Ill. 


LIBERIA JUBILEE STAMP! 
6589. = in ippacket, ot 56 different, 


i ae oe NiGeR. os a pene 


PATAPSCO § "STAMP. C CO. . 
Box 26, Walbrook Sta. 


AIRMAIL 


Stamps. while hese. Australie, 10¢; 3 
Latvia, “1928, 300; 2 bia, 20c; Malta, 17¢; 5 Morocco, 
25c; 4 P: ; Iceland Triangle, 7ec; G Poland. =. 
3 houmamie Ws.'3 2 2 Saar, 15¢; 2 Egypt, 50c. 50 Diff. 74 

PENNA. STAMP CO. Greensburg, Pa. 


From Approval Headquarters 
this astounding offer: 10 Tl ety = | old stamps from 10 
different countries none less years old, some even 
70 years of age. All for only a to a vai applicants. 
It sure pays to be on Globus’ M ng List. 

GLOBUS STAMP co. 
| 214 Third Avenue. New York City. 


June 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


No advertisements for this classification ave accepted 
unless they meet the approval of an expert. Kindly 
report any unsatisfactory service. 


000000 

$230. 902° AIR MAIL SET 
illustra y Soe gue Bie. —* | am Northern 

Rhodesia (elephant & Giraffe), Eston 

pagent yderabad, ete., inch 

traits en fle scenes, and | wild animals. iso 

fine set ‘of Danz oairm iis with pre-war face 

value of nearly $2, 000,000! jig Se to ap- 

proval applicants! Act Now 


HIGHLAND STAMP CO. 
62 Woodcliffe Road» Newton Highlands, Mass. 








CONGO BELGE 












SCARCE ICELAND 
AIRMAIL TRIANCLE: 


eautiful airmail stamp (as illustrated) 
Tole beseket of other fine stamps from 








iy: 


a ths 
ban, British and French col: I 
Si for only & be fo approval ny hy lists 


! Act 
faystic Stamp Con, (Dept.50) Camden, N.Y. 





ST AMP TONGS Given to ore, urchaser of our Fine 
packet - | S different stamps from 

49 dif. countries—animals, m 

British and French Colonies, Ieee, old Corea ( 

years ago), Inhambane, Lorenzo Marques, Tanna Touva, 

and many others. Price only 10c to approval applicants! 

PAUL REVERE STAMP CO. 
Box 40, Astor Station Boston, Mass. 





RARE CONGO AIRMAIL! 
Sr 5 other airmail stamps) 
=B.. ag. ts “2 Pesaualee 






MONUMENT STAMP Co. 
ington Baltimore, Md. 








- Cc stam 
Stamp Collection Given! i2ntsins stamps from Iceland. 
revenue), Africa > Sanate scenes, Native se 3, ete, ), French and 
Portugese Colonies a » maps, oy ogimals. ot oes. -All given te approve val 
ts in; e we 4 ume— 1 8 
sspeoes Sock Sonhs 5 oad 


2, s) $1. RP 
hinges fe. 1 bb. mixed U. (about 3,000 stamps) 90c. 


Tatham Stamp Co., 49 Van Horn, (D4) W. ” Springfield, Mass. 


STAMPS 305,2oe, Hayy Ber, crap Di 


Coupons, 2c! ion gt —%, ‘oe 7 500 illustrations, 
with dates, vem of countries, etc., 3c. Bigger ones 








14c., 450, $1.35, $2. A. BULLARD & CO. 
lias, world cata fete 446 Ti t St., Dept. Ad, 
ae, , a Gaaee ide 10. “Direct tn * Boston, ia 


30 different from this far away land of the 
Shahs, only 25c to approval applicants. 
OHIO STAMP CO., Box 249, Cleveland, O. 





Diff. For’n $ 400 With fine 
203 STAMPS == Approvals 7c 
Cat. Value & lists for 


1000 diff. cat. $25, only 75c.; 500 diff. cat. $10, only 29c. 
L. W. HUDSON & CO., Inc., Dept. 118, PLAINFIELD, N. J. 





Three hundred all different stamps 
plus a few rare ones cataloging over one 
dollar only 25 cents to approval applicants. 
Sedgwick Co., Dept.2, 515 Sedgwick Drive, Syracuse, N.Y. 


Big Combination Offer ! 


000 DIFFERENT. s' from ABYSSINIA, NORTH BORNEO, 
TANGANS IKA,: sat. PZANZIB ‘AR, ete.: 1000 hinges; perforation 
gauge; stamo small duplicate album; vest pocket stock boo! 
water mark "detector, All for $1 cash with order. 


ENAL STAMP CO., 3442 Foster Ave., Chicago, Ill. 








Mostly foreign, 
Another Barrel of Stamps wie they last 
25¢ per 1,000 or $1.00 per pound (over 4,000 to pound). 
Approvals sent to all ogre Plenty U. 8. Kom le 
up. Hinges 10c per 1,000; 3,000 for 25c. 


B. Elmer, Dept. B, 192 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


< 100 VARIETIES Africa, Ceylon, Brazil, 
Xx Cee: BReMNe, G00. 06.5 cccccicsccccccs 
AS 1000 mixed 40c. 25 diff. U. S. 25«. 1000 


Se. Fine album for 3500 stamps 75¢. 
Ibuy edie “— sheets with every order. 
C. STEGMAN, 5941 Cote Brilliante Ave., ST. LOUIS, MO. 








All different. Postage 2c. 
100 a album 15e. List of 

1,500 stamps at 1c each. 
Stamps Given 50 per cent approvals 


sent with each order. 
B. L. QUAKER STAMP CO. TOLEDO, O. 


100 *stames§s GIVEN 
to all who ask for our Net vc seage dl Postage 2c, 


CHRISTENSEN STAMP C 
B, 1657-14th St. heesutens, Wis, 








100 ALL DIFFERENT stamps 


GIVEN to all who send 2c for postage 


-¥ ask for a selection of ap- 
0 . 
B. L. BADGER STAMP CO, 


Box 64 Milwaukee, Wis. 





DIFFERENT STAMPS 
to those Pi os * Ray mg 
approvals and 
Approval <s on United Statens “pritish Colonies, 
South and Central America at 50% and 25% discount. 


NOEMUS STAMP CO., 312 East 23d St., New York 





Stamps priced '4c, 1c, Ic, etc., on our approvals. 
If you have under 15000 var. you can build up a fine 
collection by buying from our low priced sheets. 


Dandy premium given to approval applicants 
KEIGWIN STAMP CO., B-L., P.O. Box 103, Oakland, Calif, 
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fifteen, Solomos, patriotic poet of modern 
Greece; twenty, Corais, reformer of the Greek 
language; twenty-five, Monastery of St. 
Laura where independence was proclaimed, 
and fifty, sortie from Missolonghi, an episode 
of the War of Independence.” 

Harry decided to look up Greek history. 

Bob had still another clipping, this one 
from the New York Times, where it found a 
place on the front page of the paper. He read 
aloud: “Miss Natalie S. Lincoln, editor of 
the D. A. R. Magazine and writer of detective 
stories, never got the thrill out of weaving a 
mystery plot that she did the other day in 
discovering among some old family papers a 
rare stamp said by philatelists to be worth 
$8,000 or more. The stamp, one of the 
‘provisional issues by postmasters,’ in 1845, 
of which few are known to be in existence, has 
been in the Lincoln family for eighty-five 
years. For nine years, its existence and value 
unknown to Miss Lincoln, it has reposed in a 
wicker basket in her ‘workshop.’ Miss 
Lincoln was rummaging through the basket 
the other day looking over some family 
letters. One envelope particularly held her 
attention owing to the peculiar stamp it bore. 
It was a white, oblong sticker, on which was 
reproduced the signature of James M. 
Buchanan, and underneath, ‘1o cents.’ 
The stamp appeared to be uncancelled, but 
just at its left, in red letters, the postmaster 
had stamped ‘paid.’ Owing to its fine pres- 
ervation a high appraisal has been placed 
upon it. Even the envelope to which it is 
attached is unfaded. The letter was ad- 
dressed to Miss Lincoln’s father, Dr. Nathan 
Smith Lincoln, an officer in the Civil War 
and for years a prominent physician in Wash- 
ington. The letter was from his uncle, Dr. 
Nathan R. Smith, of Baltimore, sending his 
regrets that he could not attend the college 
graduation exercises.” 

“Do you think Miss Lincoln will be able 
to obtain the full value?” Harry asked. 

“Tf it is handled by a dealer or agent he 
will be entitled to the regular allowance— 
20 or 25 percent. Perhaps one of the prom- 
inent collectors who sees the article in The 
Times may make an offer direct.” 

“By the way,” Phil began, “‘I have a paper 
that will be of interest. It is sent out by 
the Post Office, Washington, D. C., explaining 
the sending of mail by the Graf Zeppelin on 
its trip from Germany starting on or after 
May toth, stopping at Seville, Spain, thence 
to Pernambuco and Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, 
then back to Pernambuco, to Lakehurst and 
return to Friederichshafen via Seville. 
Stamps have been prepared by the Post Office 
described as follows: ‘The stamps are the 
same shape and size as the current air-mail 
stamps. The border design is the same for 
each stamp, with the necessary change of 
numerals representing the value. At the top 
of the stamp in a straight line are the words, 
Graf Zeppelin, with the words, “Europe- 
Pan America Flight,” directly beneath. At 
the bottom of the stamp in a dark panel 
appear the words, “‘United States Postage,” 
and within circles in both lower corners are 
the numerals showing the denomination.’ ” 

The sixty-five cent stamp is printed in 
green and contains as the central design a 
representation of the Graf Zeppelin in flight 
across the Atlantic Ocean in an eastward 
direction. 

In the dollar, thirty cents stamp the air- 
ship is similarly shown sailing westward with 
a partial outline of the eastern and western 
continents on either side of the stamp. It is 
printed in brown. 

The design of the two dollars and sixty 
cents stamp shows the Graf Zeppelin emerg- 
ing from the clouds, passing a globe repre- 
senting the earth, and traveling toward the 
west. Printed in blue. 

This special issue will be limited to 1,000,- 
ooo stamps of each denomination, which 
will remain on sale at the Washington 
Post Office, and in every State in the Union 
until the departure of the Graf Zeppelin 
from Lakehurst, N. J., on the return flight. 
The stamps then remaining unsold will 
be recalled for destruction. As soon as 
the above quantities are printed the plates 
will be destroyed and no additional print- 
ing authorized. 

The Graf Zeppelin stamps will be continued 
on sale at the philatelic agency of the depart- 
ment until June 30, 1930, for the benefit of 
stamp collectors. 

When these stamps are desired for collec- 
tion purposes the remittance must include 
return postage and registry fee. 

“So you see Uncle Sam is going into the 
stamp business with a vengeance. It is 
rumored most of the States visited will 
have stamps surcharged with the country’s 
name.” 
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y \\\ ih, y WATCH ME 
SUMMER VACATION | 
_CAMPS 


It isn’t any too soon! 


Don’t leave it all up to Mom or 
Dad. Show them what a real live 
son they’ve got. 
them happy. 


It will sure make 


Every year Jack Gardner helps hun- 
dreds of fellows get to camp. Let him 


Fill in the coupon and mail it 
You'll be all the happier for 


it when June 30th rolls around. 






HOW ABOUT IT, FELLOWS! 


Getting set for the best Summer Vacation 
you’ve ever had? 


There’s no place like camp for fun and sport during 


vacation time—can’t beat it. 
to go to camp and money to get those things that 


provide fun and sport. 


BUT it takes money 


As soon as school closes a vast army of fellows will 
be off to camp and Summer vacation. You want to be 
numbered among them! You bet. 
in preparing to be able to plank down your money to 
cover the costs into camp and the equipment you'll 


Then don’t delay 


Start building your “Summer Fun and Sport” fund 
now. Later will be too late. Here’s your big chance to 
earn more than sufficient money in the next two 
months to give you the real sort of a vacation. 





Jack Gardner, 


Address .. 





BOYS’ LIFE MAGAZINE 
+ 2 Park Ave., N. Y. C. 


Dear Mr. Gardner: 


I want to get set for a big Summer Vacation. Please send the 
details on building a Fun and Sport fund. 
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6-30 
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The boy who wears Bass Moccasins can 
depend on it that his feet will stay on 
the job. They are Moccasins—the foot- 
wear invented by the sure-footed, tire- 
less American Indian—not just ordinary 
shoes, but Genuine Moccasins—made 
purposely for hiking, camping and all out- 
door sports. You ought to have a pair. 


7 


{Bi ASS MOCCASINS 


Beware of Imitations 


If you want Moccasin comfort be sure 
that it's @ Moccasin. Here's how you 
can tell. Look inside the shoe at the 
forepart. If it’s @ Moccasin you can 
SEE that the soft upper leather vamp 
or sides turn under and extend com- 
pletely across under the foot. 


Write For Free Catalog! 


Shows Bass Moccasins for every outdoot 
purpose, for every member of the family. 


G. H. BASS & CO. 
217 Main Street 
Wilton, Maine 


LEARN CARTOONING 


By The Landon Picture Chart Method 


Guided by this method hundreds of 
boys have ovstenee surp lent 
epere me because it develops 
origina ty quickly. th They have sold 
drawings wh and later 
many have secured fine ; 
clades 6-in. aluminum c are now earning from 
lier with shaft, 4 in. dise wheels. w truts, rub! $50 to $300 a week. Whether you 
Band me it bached lo, ey conta = See, “a chink Ow 1 -X ae Pic ee 
D pet, pac = container, on! . sen ior sample wo 
paid in U.S. Canada." Order’ today." Satlf Chart to test your abili 
tacts about the bilities [= 
tooning for YO State your age. 


THE LANDON SCHOOL “23%sies"'::2 
INDIAN MADE _ NECKERCHIEF SLIDE 


Carved from py im ry ping c a Texas long-horn 
steer head. ‘ace painted and eyes set with torquoise. 
Money refunded if not pleased. 


phonograph r: Send for: South t Indi Crafts, B 247, Gallup, N. M 
12566 Woedward Ave. The LEWIS INSTITUTE, Detred| SCUCn weet Indian Crafts, Box wenn 3 = 


BOYS: Build a miniature =. Designed after fam- | FLOWER AND PLANT STANDS 


ous German Zoegling . 18 inch wing > > . 
using wind tunnel airfoil. A true scale model easily con- ys jaa — o- poe tee 
structed. Send for plans today. Blue print 25 cents. Specify whether drawing of round or uare top is de- 
Kit of complete parts $1.50. sired. Sent prepaid to any address in OS 

AMES-GERSIEK MODEL GLIDERS COOLEY 45-20 258th St. _ Little Neck, N. ¥. 


197 NICHOLS AVE., BROOKLYN, N.Y. 
BUILD AIRPLANES! 


MOCAR MODEL | AIRPLANES THAT FLY 
ih Send 5c for gy catalog of finest type of scientific 


Babe Ruth's Base Ball gas Ri 

rl $ te ath’ ’ 

Movie Tang Keene ss: pay fe . H a ee — se, Dales. ee ~ motors. nr ay 3 tissue, 
Anag tle rehery arm 4 pec: 

What Fun, Have U 1t game 61. Charges Prepaid with Moner On Scout troops, camps, ete. JAsk for catalog “B". : . 


eo? 07 Weaning WASHINGTON SPORT SHOP. en, w. J. | PIONEER MODEL AIRPLANE SUPPLY CO. Champaign, Ill. 








FLY THIS COMBAT MONOPLANE! 


This ceettetie copy fe 





money refunded. 


The MIDLAND MODEL WORKS, Chillicothe, Ohio 
We cannot make C.O.D. shipments. " No retail catalog issued.) 











easily, permanently corrected, Win hap- 
piness and success. Ack te for full inf 
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Do your part 


for humanity 


—tell people that cancer in its early 
stages is curable, in its late stages is 
not curable. 

The odds are always against your 
having cancer—but make sure. Con- 
sult your physician yourself, urge 
others to do so. 

This work is made possible by gen- 
erous public support of the sale of the 
little Christmas book and by voluntary 
contributions. Our work for 1930 de- 


iin pends on your continued help. 


CONTROL 


pte For further information and free 


literature, address 


THE NEW YORK CITY COMMITTEE 


American Society for the Control of Cancer 
34 EAST 75TH STREET, NEW YORK 
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“The ‘Sune of a Polar Flight 


(Concluded from page 68) 

















explorer finds himself encased in a hard outer 
shell like a suit of armor. 

This is a disadvantage in two ways: first, 
frozen cloth cracks and breaks easily, forming 
small holes through which snow can sift; and 
secondly, ice or water are good conductors of 
cold. Low temperatures may therefore 
easily reach the body of a man who is work- 
ing, standing or sleeping in damp clothes. 

Siple and the others learned that their 
garments must be carefully dried every time 
they came indoors. On the march they had to 
be particularly careful to change their stock- 
ings in time to prevent freezing their feet. 
‘Bad feet—maybe dead man!” is an Eskimo 
proverb that many a white man learns only 
after he has been caught in a polar blizzard 
with frozen toes. 

Paul Siple had his share of the local 
meteorological work to do. Sometimes he 
helped on preparation of the planes for the 
long flights of exploration. He used tools at 
temperatures that made steel brittle, and 
worked with instruments when a few mo- 
ments, exposure of bare flesh caused his 











fingers to turn white with frostbite. 

In this routine drudgery all members of the 
expedition found that a job which would take 
two hours at home would take from four to 
eight hours in the antarctic. Preparations 
that normally would require three days on a 
flying field at home might need a month of 
painful effort when attempted in blizzards, 
low temperatures and the inconvenience of 
thick furs. At sixty below metal couldn’t be 
touched with a bare hand without blistering 
the skin. No man could stand still in an 
exposed position for over ten minutes. The 
large blood vessels of the upper thighs, arms 
and neck had to be covered. 

All these things must be known by the 
leader of an expedition to the polar regions. 
That two-score men like Siple have learned 
them with Byrd means we have just that 
many possible leaders for future expeditions, 


“Sticks” 


HE game of sticks offers fun and exercise 

for almost any number of players. It 
requires a rectangular plot of ground forty 
feet wide by sixty feet long—the greater the 
number of players, the larger it should be. 

Divide the ground lengthwise into two 
equal parts and mark the boundary between 
them by a row of sticks, boards or anything 
else that will show where the division is at 
all points along the line. Near one end of the 
ground, and at least fifteen feet back from 
the dividing line, mark a base about ten 
feet long. That is a prisoners’ base. At 
the other end of the ground and at a similar 
distance from the dividing line and directly 
opposite each of the prisoners’ bases place a 
row of three tin cans or buckets, each of which 
contains three sticks of the size of lead 
pencils. The ground is now ready. 

Divide the players into two teams, taking 
opposite sides of the plot. Each side must 
choose one of its number'‘to guard its sticks; 
the rest give dares to the opposite side by 
stepping across the dividing line and making 
dashes to get their opponents’ sticks. 


However, it is the young men who are mest 
likely to be willing to repeat a year so hard, 
for yofth meets the rigors of such a life the 
best prepared in endurance and health. 

Peary used to say that a man with a good 
heart and digestion, a pound of biscuit and a 
pound of pemmican a day, and a goal to 
lead him on, could go around the globe in any 
direction. 

When Paul Siple gets back there is one 
thing I want to ask him—and it isn’t a ques. 
tion about whether he thinks the expedition 
can sell anything it has discovered. I want to 
ask him about some of the incidents that a 
man rarely mentions after he has been on 
such an expedition: incidents, however, that 
form the most valuable part of the whole 
adventure of spending a year in the antarctic. 

I mean the times when ‘hings were not 
going right; when men who were cold and 
hungry grew short-tempered. I mean the 
little ugly spats that cropped out among men 
in close-quarters while snow-filled gales 
howled outside and home seemed very far 
away. 

These are the incidents that show character 
and self-control; show whether a man is a 
man or not—and a gentleman. And not 
until you have met another man under tough 
circumstances of this sort can you fully 
realize the importance of character. 

Believe me, my reader, if Paul Siple has 
learned the importance of character during 
his months on the antarctic ice-barrier, all the 
discomfort that he has suffered, and all the 
hard work and deprivations he has known, 
have been well worth-while. 

Dick Byrd was leader of the expedition and 
is now the youngest Admiral in the Navy, as 
well as the greatest air explorer in the world 
for one reason more than all others: he has 
character. 

And if you don’t know what I mean, the 
sooner you learn the easier life will be for you 
—and the sooner will come success. 


By Edwin L. Tarrisse 


When a player ventures too far across the 
line and is tagged by an opponent, the one 
who is tagged must go to his opponents’ 
prisoners’ base, where he must remain until 
one of his own party can slip across the divid- 
ing line and touch him without first being 
tagged himself. The player who has just 
released a prisoner must return to his own 
side but he cannot be tagged before he crosses 
the dividing line. The prisoner who has been 
released may return to his own ground, or he 
may wander about on his opponents’ ground, 
watching for a chance to get a stick from 
them. He cannot be tagged unless he 
touches his opponents’ sticks. If he seizes a 
stick and succeeds in getting acrcss to his 
own ground without being tagged, he puts 
the stick with the sticks of his own side; 
but if he is tagged before he reaches the 
dividing line, he must return the stick and 
again becomes a prisoner. 

Sticks may be taken by players who have 
not become prisoners, but no player may take 
more than onestick at a time. The side that 
first gets all the sticks is the winner. 








Behind the Plate 


(Continued from page 15) 











football team,” said another. ‘A guy that’s 
always kicking up a rumpus!” 

“« Aw, he’s just unlucky!”’ defended a third. 
“They don’t come any better or squarer 
than Vic!” 

Fellow players, at practice the following 
afternoon, kept wary eyes upon Speed. 

Coach Barnes took cognizance of the 
situation by calling Hank Nolan in to see him. 

“‘What’s this I hear, Hank, about your lay- 
ing down in teaching Speed your slow|ball?”’ 

“Tt’s a lie, sir!” denied Hank, heatedly. 
“T didn’t lay down!” 

The coach studied him intently. ‘ You’re 
sure you weren’t just a bit anxious that Speed 
didn’t develop a good slow ball?” 

Hank’s face flushed. ‘“‘ He’s a better pitcher 
than I can ever hope to be, sir. I’d have been 
glad to have done what I could if he——” 

Coach Barnes nodded, giving Hank a 





reassuring pat on the shoulder. 


When answering advertisements please mention BOYS’ LIFE 


“That’s all! Keep i in top notch condition. 
It looks like you’re going to be needed on 
this ball team.” 

Hank looked his surprise. 

a do you mean?”’ he asked, wonder- 
ingly 

oy mean—I’d rather have a pitcher who 
had less stuff but who uses what he has in- 
telligently and who doesn’t try to do it all. 

Speed, however, with his faults, is good 
enough to compel me to start him in the big 
games, unless something unforseen happens. 
But if he begins to crack I’m depending on 
you to be ready to step in and stop the 
enemy!” 

“Tl give you everything I’ve got!” 
promised Hank, fervently. 

“*T believe that, ” said the Coach. 
while, say nothing about this.” 

“I won’t,” declared the slow ball pitcher, 
and took his leave, walking figuratively on air. 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


Bowen College’s baseball nine continued 
its string of unbroken victories. Speed Wal- 
ton was heralded in collegiate circles as one 
of the best pitchers in the country. His 
fast ball was said, by those who had batted 
against him, to be all but devastating. 
Several three hit games testified to Speed’s 
effectiveness in the box. His hurling had 
been of such a high character that he had 
carried Rusty as his catcher although 
sport writers declared Bowen’s only out- 
standing weakness was behind the plate. 
Fortunately few of Bowen’s games had been 
close and Rusty’s misplays had not proven 
too costly. 

‘Guess the Coach has forgotten about my 
needing a slow ball now,” Speed remarked 
one night to Rusty, vindictively. 

‘“‘He’s forgotten about a lot of things,” 
grinned Rusty. “The big games are coming 
up pretty soon and Hank and Vic are going 
to see em from the bench. Those babies 
haven’t had a thing to say lately. Notice 
that? They know everyone’s on to ’em and 
it’s no use!” 

But Speed and Rusty were due for a shock. 
Two days before the clash with Hartsdale, 
Coach Barnes sent for Bowen’s fast ball 
pitcher. — : i 

“The important games are coming up, 
he said. ‘And it’s time Bowen was putting 
her strongest line-up in the field. Rusty 
catches you all right but he hasn’t im- 
proved enough in his pegging to bases. In 
a tight game a bad throw could easily lose 
for us.” 

“But there’s other ways a catcher can 
lose a game,” Speed made bold to suggest. 
“One thing I’m sure of—Rusty can hold 
me. But if one of my pitches ever got 
through Vic with men on bases PP 

Coach Barnes cut him short. 

“There should be no more reason for that 
happening to Vic than if Rusty was re- 
ceiving—and Vic unquestionably has a 
stronger throwing arm. I at least want to 
give him the experience of catching you in 
actual games. I wouldn’t want him going 
in cold if Rusty should get hurt or I should 
feel it necessary to remove him.” 

“Well, you’re running the team, of 
course!” Speed rejoined, rather petulantly. 
“But I’m not even sure whether I can pitch 
as well to Wanderman. There’s something 
about him that I——” 

“Something personal?” asked the Coach, 
sharply. 

“Why—er—yes, I guess you’d call it 
that. Nothing really against him, you under- 
stand, but we—er—don’t just click!” 

“Walton!” spoke the Coach, severely, 
“we don’t let any personal feelings stand in 
the way at Bowen. A man who plays for 
Bowen must be a square shooter and big 
enough not to nurse grudges or dislikes. 
You either forget whatever grievance 
you’ve got against Victor or turn in your 
uniform!” 

Speed stared at Coach Barnes. 

“Oh, I—er—it isn’t that bad, I guess 
things’ll work out all right. But after Vic’s 
accusing me of blocking him from mak- 
ing that foul catch in the practice game I 
can’t help it if he tried to take things out 
on me!” 

“You look after yourself!” snapped the 
Coach. “Vic will have to answer for any- 
thing he does!” 

“Yes, sir,” said Speed, tersely. 

Joy in one camp and woe in the 
other. When Vic heard of his assignment 
to catch the game against Hartsdale he 
almost wrecked his room and Pie Custer 
in it. 

“Why take this out on me?” moaned 
Pie, affecting an air of great misery. “I’m 
glad nothing bad happened to you or I'd 
get killed!” 

‘A real chance at last!” cried Vic. “I’m 
going to catch the great Speed Walton—fast 
ball king! Looks like I’d get the call in the 
big games! Oh, boy!” 

“How Speed must love this!” surmised 
Pie. “And Rustyl” 

“Yes, I imagine it is quite a blow,” Vic 
rejoined, drawing back his arm in readiness 
to hurl a pillow. “All right, Pie! Get set. 
I’m going to peg to second!” 

The pillow caught Pie amidships and all 
but upset him. With a despairing shout he 
leaped for the clothes closet and shut himself 
within to stay, as he put it, “until Vic’s 
good feelings were over.” 

Rusty’s reaction to the news was similar to 
Vic’s in that he wrecked his room. But 
the wrecking was anything but joyful. 
He kicked the furniture viciously and thew 
books to far corners. 

“T don’t get the coach at all!” he ranted. 
“Here I’ve been catching right along except 
when Coach put Hank and Vic in as relief. 
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We’ve won every game, haven’t we? What 
more can Coach want?” 

Speed shrugged his shoulders. “Search 
me! Coach doesn’t know how lucky he really 
is. If he hadn’t had me this season his team 
wouldn’t have been so hot. If I do say it, 
my pitching’s been holding up the nine. 
He’ll find it out, too, when he puts in a guy 
who can’t catch me!” 

Rusty looked his doubts. ‘“‘That Vic’s a 
sly bird. It’s taken him quite awhile but he’s 
finally pulled the wool over the Coach’s 
eyes. May be pretty hard to get him off 
once he gets on.” 

Speed held up his hand. “Don’t worry, 
Pal. Vic won’t stick on the team long.” 

“How do you know he won’t?” 

“Just leave it to me,” said Speed, eyes 
narrowing. “‘I’ll fix it so he can’t hold me 
and Coach will have to use you!” 

Vic’s appearance behind the plate to start 
the Hartsdale game caused a sensation in the 
stands. Spectators buzzed with speculative 
comment. What on earth had happened to 
put Rusty on the bench? Must have been 
another blow-up. If so, what had the blow- 
up been over? Had anybody heard? Ap- 
parently no one had so team supporters were 
denied what was supposed to be a choice 
morsel of news. 

Vic’s catching performance the first half 
inning was all that could be desired. Speed 
Walton, moreover, gave no evidence that the 
quality of his pitching was affected by a 
different man behind the plate. He struck 
out the first batter to face him while the 
other two went out on taps to the infield. 
Rusty Graham watched disconsolately from 
the bench, secretly hopeful that each pitched 
ball might elude the fellow who was replacing 
him at catch. 

Speed made it a point to sit beside Rusty 
when he came in for Bowen’s half of the 
inning. 

“T’ve got to be careful how I do this 
thing,” he said, in an undertone. ‘Coach 
mustn’t suspect!” 

Rusty nodded, glumly. 

Bert White, Hartsdale’s star twirler, wes 
either not in form or had not been sufficiently 
warmed up before the game. This fact 
became immediately evident when he walked 
Bowen’s first batter and pitched two balls 
to the next. Coach Barnes craftily ordered 
each Bowen batter to wait White out, 
realizing that the enemy pitcher had not yet 
gained control. The ed 5 was that the first 
two batters received bases on balls. This 
uncertain start worried the Hartsdale infield, 
so much so that when the next batter hit 
instead of bunting, the shortstop booted 
the ball. 

“Three men on and none out!” sang 
Bowen rooters, gleefully. “This is going to 
be a massacre!” 

With Captain Pete Bauer, Bowen’s 
heaviest hitter, now at bat, Hartsdale’s 
crack hurler was indeed in trouble. Pete 
waited until the count reached three and 
two. 

“The next one’s got to be over!” cried a 
fan, breathlessly. 

And the stands came to their feet with a 
roar as Pete landed on the next pitch for a 
long line single over second. Two runs 
scored and the runner on first reached third. 
Then Stretch Wilkins, Bowen’s lanky first 
baseman, completed the poor opposing 
pitcher’s rout by smashing a two bagger 
against the right field wall. 

“‘Four runs in!” shouted a delirious rooter. 
“And I thought this was going to be a close 
game!” 

Hartsdale stopped play while Gene Mil- 
ler, substitute pitcher, was called to the 
mound. Miller, with a tricky under-handed 
delivery, proved an enigma and Bowen’s 
batting rally was cut short at once. He 
retired the side and won a big hand for the 
doing, leaving Stretch Wilkins stranded on 
second. 

“There, Speed, we’ve given you a lead to 
work on!” said Captain Pete Bauer as he 
trotted out to his position for the start of 
the second inning. 

“Four runs is plenty,” said Speed con- 
fidently. 

At the end of five innings the score was 
still four to nothing in favor of Bowen. 
Speed’s confidence had, thus far, been 
justified as Hartsdale had only been able to 
secure two hits. Bowen, however, had done 
little better off the ‘submarine shoots” of 
Hartsdale’s relief pitcher. 

“Tf that boy Miller had started the game 
we’d be seeing a real pitcher’s duel!” de- 
clared a fan. 

As Speed left the bench for the field to 
start the sixth inning, he said to Rusty in 
passing, “I’ve got this Hartsdale bunch. 
I can do anything I want with ’em... can 
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give ’em a couple of runs if I have to. . . so 
watch for fireworks from now on!” 

Rusty watched and leaned forward more 
and more at what he saw. The first Harts- 
dale batter refused to swing at two wide 
pitches. Sensing that Speed’s control might 
now be wavering, the Hartsdale coach 
flashed the signal for batters to wait him out. 
A moment later Speed had issued his first 
pass of the game. The second batter laid 
down a perfect bunt and beat third baseman 
McNabb’s throw to first to get him. Rusty 
saw catcher Vic Wanderman come out in 
front of the plate at this and say a few words 
to S ; 

“Speed grooved that ball so that fellow 
could bunt,” Rusty thought. “And Vic’s 
smart enough to be onto it!” 

Hartsdale rooters and team members, 
excited at their first good scoring chance of 
the game, set up a clamor. 

Still watching, Rusty saw Speed Walton 
pull himself together, laughing at the Harts- 
dale cheers, preparing to pitch himself out 
of the hole. Two blinding pitches whizzed 
across the plate, the batter swinging just as 
blindly at both of them. 

“Whew! Some steam!” murmured the 
stands. 

Then Rusty saw Vic signal for a fast one 
just off the corner, shoulder high. He 
watched Vic hold his mitt where he wanted 
the ball and, as Speed released the ball, 
Rusty gasped. 

In some way, quite unaccountable to the 
spectators, Vic missed the pitch, the ball 
striking the tip of his mitt and rolling 
toward the first base coaching line. Before 
he could recover it, both base runners had 
advanced a base. 

“Men on second and third and no one 
out!” cried a wild Hartsdale fan. ‘‘ Now fora 
little single!” 

But a single, as it turned out, was not even 
needed. Vic again signalled for a pitch just 
off the corner, shoulder high. What he got 
was a whizzing out drop. This time the 
batter swung hard and missed cleanly. He 
threw down his bat dejectedly only to hear 
mad shouts entreating him to “run it out.” 
A glance over his shoulder told him that the 
Bowen catcher had somehow missed his 
third strike and was frenziedly chasing the 
ball back to the grandstand. The batter 
dug his spikes into the dirt and set off for 
first. Base runners, meanwhile, were dash- 
ing wildly for home. Speed had come rushing 
down from pitcher’s box to cover the plate, 
standing with gloved hand outstretched, 
eyes on his desperately lunging catcher—but 
before Vic could reach the ball and get it 
back to the plate, both runners had scored 
and the batsman, who should have been 
retired on strikes, perched on second! 

“What\‘do you know about 


fault!” The fellow gripped a trombone 
nervously and watched team-mates run in to 
Vic’s assistance. Coach Barnes came hurry- 
ing from the dug-out, took one look at his 
injured catcher, and waved Vic to the bench, 
motioning to Rusty. 

“Must have broken a finger!” divined 
someone. ‘“‘I’d hate to try to stop Speed’s 
fast ones! . . . There’s Rusty! . . . He’s the 
only boy that can doit! Yea!” 

Rusty’s entrance into the game was dra- 
matic. Speed had come down to the plate 
and was offering consolation to Vic as the 
catcher was being led away. 

“Awfully sorry, old man,” he called. 

“Yes, you are!” Vic retorted, over his 
shoulder. ‘You crossed me on those pitches 
and you know it!” 

“T—what?” blazed Speed, angrily, striding 
forward. 

Captain Pete Bauer caught him by the 
arm, hissing into his ear. 

“Pipe down, you! I saw Vic’s signals 


from center field and I saw your pitches. - 


You crossed him up every chance you got.” 

“You lie!” 

“Shut up or I'll report you to the Coach! 
I may anyway. I’m onto you, big leaguer, 
because I tried the same tactics against Vic 
in football. But I got wise to myself and, 
believe me, I don’t think there’s a dirtier 
thing a man can do to a fellow or his 
school!” 

Team members began crowding around 
and Speed glared at his accuser as though he 
were about to attack him. The umpire 
pushed his way in. 

“Get out there and play ball!” he ordered. 
The players dispersed. 

Coach Barnes had accompanied Vic in 
to the bench, consequently missing the alter- 
cation. 

Speed and Rusty consulted with one an- 
other. 

‘You sure started something!” said Rusty, 
disturbed. ‘‘Maybe you went too far!” 

“How badly is Vic hurt?” asked Speed. 

“Don’t know. Coach said it looked like 
his middle finger was broken. If it is there’ll 
be some noise over this.” 

“Well, we can’t do anything about it 
now,” was Speed’s rejoinder. “‘Let’s get 
down to business!” 

With a man on third and one man out 
and two strikes and three balls on the batter, 
Hartsdale still had a good chance of further 
scoring. Moreover, Speed was now actually 
a bit upset by what had occurred and could 
not find the plate on the next pitch. 

“Four balls! Take your base!” said the 
umpire. 

In the stands an aroused onlooker, raving 
about the merits of one Vic Wanderman, 
raised a trombone to his lips. 


“It’s Speed who ought to be out of the 
game!” he muttered. “We'll see how he 
likes this!” 

As Speed prepared to pitch to the next 
batter with runners on third and first, there 
sounded the blaring “‘hee-haw” of a laughing 
trombone. The notes followed, in rhythm, 
Speed’s movement in delivering the ball. 
The effect was grotesque and _ hilariously 
funny. 

“Pitching with sound effects!” laughed a 
wit. 

Bowen’s pitcher was seen to stare toward 
the section of the grandstand from which 
the mocking notes came. His first pitch had 
been a ball. 

Again, as he prepared to pitch, the trom- 
bone accompaniment followed his every 
action. He stepped out of the box and knelt 
down to dust his hand in the dirt. The horn 
produced a ripping sound at this and the 
baseball drama became a comedy. Bowen’s 
catcher was seen to turn to the umpire and 
register a protest but that official gestured 
for play to continue. Speed, plainly in- 
dignant at this unexpected mimicking of his 
pitching delivery, found it difficult to locate 
the plate. 

“He’s blowing up!” cried Hartsdale 
rooters, jubilantly, as Speed issued another 
pass, filling the bases with only one out. 
““Now for a hit!” 

And a hit is just what the next Hartsdale 
batter got—a ringing three base smash which 
cleared the bases! The trombone sobbed 
sadly at this and Bowen supporters stopped 
laughing. The great and hitherto invincible 
Speed Walton was weakening. He was also 
showing temperament under fire when it had 
been thought that he was imperturbable. 

The stands groaned as the next batter 
connected solidly for a line drive between 
right and center fields. The Hartsdale 
runner on third galloped home only to be 
flagged madly back to third as he was about 
to cross the plate when it was seen that 
Captain Pete Bauer, Bowen’s centerfielder, 
had made a miraculous shoestring catch of 
the drive and was pegging to third in an 
effort to double the runner off that bag. 
His throw beat the base runner by a step, 
retiring the side and saving Speed Walton 
from further rout. As it was, Hartsdale had 
forged to the front, five to four, thanks to 
the runs which had been handed them. 

Speed’s first act on reaching the dugout 
was to complain to Coach Barnes of the 
trombone nuisance. ; 

“T’ve a good idea who’s doing it, too!” 
he ranted. ‘It’s a Bowen fellow!” 

“Pay no attention to it!” said Coach 
Barnes, bitingly. ‘What if we were on a 
visiting field and one of the opposing rooters 
pulled a like stunt. Would you go to pieces?” 





that?” howled a Bowen rooter, 
in disgust. ‘‘Two runs in and 
all the result of two passed 
balls! Take that catcher out! 
When Speed bears down, Vic 
can’t hold him!” 

Rusty glanced uneasily at 
Coach Barnes, who sat motion- 
less on one end of the bench. 
Coach Barnes was frowning but 
he had apparently noticed 
nothing out of the way. Rusty 
half expected that he would be 
called upon to relieve Vic at 
catch, but no such order came. 

The next batter hit the first 
ball pitched down to short and 
was thrown out at first, the 
runner being held to second. 
Bowen rooters breathed easier. 

With two strikes and two 
balls on the next batter, Vic 
let another pitch get away 
from him. It was evident to 
certain onlookers that Vic, for 
some reason, had not known 
where to expect the pitch. He 
had shifted his position at the 
last moment and then tried to 
stop the ball with his bare hand. 
He knocked the ball down, but 
it rolled some distance away, 
and, before he could recover it, 
the base runner had gone down 
to third. 

“Take him out!” came the 
cry. “He’s rotten!” 

The cries soon died out, 
however, when Vic was seen to 
sink to one knee after getting 
the ball, holding his right hand 
and rocking as though in pain. 

“He’s hurt!” gasped a 
wild-eyed fellow in the stands. 
‘And it’s that Speed Walton’s 
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Speed saw the point and held his tongye 
though he boiled within. 

“Tl get that guy after the game!” he 
vowed to Rusty. 

Bowen was unable to score in her half o/ 
the sixth, Hartsdale giving their substitute 
pitcher sensational support in an effort to 
hold the lead. 

In the first half of the seventh Speed was 
again plagued by the laughing trombone. 
his every pitch bringing a long, loud “hee. 
haw!” Try as he would he could not help 
being affected by the sound, the more so as 
Hartsdale, realizing it was getting his goat. 
started to chanting a noisy “hee-haw!” 
The first two batters hit safely and Speed 
hit the next with a pitched ball. Bases ful] 
and none out. At this, Coach Barnes 
motioned a furious Speed Walton in to the 
bench and sent Hank Nolan out to replace 
him. Speed, in leaving the diamond, shook a 
fist in the direction of his unseen but very evi- 
dent agitator. Hartsdale laughingly booed 
him. The Bowen stands sat aghast and in 
sober wonderment. Here was a side of their 
leading pitcher they had never witnessed. 

A few minutes later the fie'd resounded to 
the praises of Hank Nolan, slow ball artist. 
He had gotten his team out of a terrific hole 
with only one run being scored off him and 
that on a sacrifice fly. Hartsdale was now 
leading, six runs to four. And when Bowen 
went out in the last of the eighth to put over 
three runs on clean, hard hitting and wrest 
the lead back from Hartsdale, Bowen fans 
became all but delirious. Hank’s change of 
pace, meanwhile, held Hartsdale baffled and 
Bowen emerged on top of an uphill struggle, 
seven to six, credit going to Hank as the 
winning pitcher. 

An hour later a disheveled and badly 
bruised figure staggered into his room in the 
college dormitory and tossed a musical in- 
strument which had been broken in two 
pieces, on the davenport. He was met by 
an anxious-faced room-mate who had the 
middle finger of his right hand in splints. 

“What in the world happened to you?” 
gasped Vic, helping Pie into a chair. 

“They—they beat me up!” gasped Pie, 
feeling tenderly of welts on his face. 

‘““Who?” demanded Vic, incensed. 

“Rusty and Speed!” answered Pie. “ And 
look what they did to my trombone! The 
big bums!” 

“What was the idea?” 

“Oh, I tooted the horn at Speed after you 
left the game and it sent him up in the air. 
Coach had to take him out. We won, 
though—seven to six! Man what a game! 
And old Hank sure held ’em! . .”. But after- 
wards, Speed caught me under the grand- 
stand and while Rusty held me... .!” 

“The dirty cowards!” charged Vic. 

“But your finger?” asked 
Pie, noticing the splints. 

“Tt’s broken,” confirmed Vic. 
“T’m out of the game for at 
least three weeks.” 

“You'll miss the big games!” 

“T know,” rejoined the 
fellow who had tried out for 
catch. “But there’s just a 
chance I'll get back in time for 
Great Northern! That’ll be the 
battle of the season! Pie, that’s 
a crime—what they did to your 
trombone. [I'll buy you a new 
one!” 

“You'll do nothing of the 
kind!” retorted Pie, spiritedly. 
“That’s part of the risk I take 
in being your room-mate and I 
stand the damages!” 

“Well—if that’s the case— 
T’'llmake Rusty and Speed pay!” 
resolved Vic. “I’ve several 
scores to settle with those guys 
anyhow!” 

‘That kind of payment would 
be okay with me,” accepted Pie, 
gazing at Vic and himself, rue- 
fully. ‘Boy, what a disastrous 
day this has been for you and 
me!” 

Vic nodded, iooking down at 
his bandaged hand. 

“But it won’t hold a candle 
to the disaster that’s going to 
overtake two other fellows,” he 
predicted. 

“T hope you’re right,” re- 
plied Pie, fervently. ‘Gosh! 
as he glanced at himself in the 
mirror. ‘Even if I got a new 
trombone I couldn’t play 't 
for a week. Look at this split 
lip!” 

(To be concluded in Boys’ LIFE 
for July) 
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and healthy with Kellogg’s Pep Bran Flakes. 


Just taste these better bran flakes. A marvel- 
ous combination. All the glorious flavor of PEP. 
All the food-strength of whole wheat. And the 
healthful properties of bran. There’s just enough 
to be mildly laxative—to help keep you fit and 
regular. | 


Ideal for summer-time breakfasts. Cooling 
for lunches in the heat of the day. Take 
Kellogg’s Pep Bran Flakes on your camping 
trip. Enjoy them during your vacation. Their 
marvelous flavor makes them a taste-treat. 
You'll say Kellogg’s Pep Bran Flakes are the 
best bran flakes you ever ate. Sold in the red-and 
green package. At all grocers. Made by Kellogg 
in Battle Creek. 
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Ee 


ae A scene near the Boy Scout Camp at Irondale in the Missouri Ozark 
) Mountains, where each summer 2,000 Scouts get better acquainted 
with the great outdoors. 
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The best of good scouts must. 
come to a halt 
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ERRILY they swing down the road 


early in the morning. Squirrels 
chattering. Birds singing. But Old Sol 
soon catches up. Hot and dusty grows 
the road. Tiring the miles. Squirrels and 
Then the wel- 
come signal, “‘Halt!"’ ‘‘I-yi-yi!’’ On the 
roadside the little red Coca-Cola sign 


birds rest in the shade. 


answers the watchword, ‘‘Be Prepared.”’ 


N I 


and refresh themselves 


Stretched on the grass with such a drink— 
that’s whena fellow knows what the pause 
that refreshes really means.» » So it is every- 
where. You find Coca-Cola ready ice-cold 
wherever thirst calls and whenever a 
pause will mean the most. That tingling, 
delicious taste and its cool after-sense of 
refreshment packs a big rest into a little 
minute and gets you off to a fresh start. 
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THE BEST SERVED DRINK IN THE WORLD 
A pure drink of natural flavors served ice-cold in 
its own glass and in its own bottle: The crystal- 
thin Coca-Cola glass that represents the best in 
soda fountain service. The distinctive Coca-Cola 
bottle you can always identify; it is sterilized, 
filled and sealed air-tight without the touch of 
human hands, insuring purity and whole- 
someness. The Coca-Cc!a Company, Atlanta, Ga. 


LISTEN IN-++Grantland Rice +—.—Famous 
Sports Champions-*~+—Coca-Cola Orchestra 
—+»—-Wed. 10:30 to 11 p. m. Eastern Daylight 
Saving Time. +-+>—Coast to Coast NBC Network 
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